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ROSETTA. 




Return to 
the Fleet 

Island. 



Antiqui- 
ties. 



Camachuia — Thelan ^Xme — Paintings commemorated 
upon Gems — Notice oj w Picture by Zeuxis — Substances 
used for the Signets of Cyprus — their most antientform, 

U PON the first of May^ we returned to the 
fleet for our baggage, and took this opportunity 
to examine the Isle of Bekier\ or, as it is now 
called, '{ Nelson's Island.'' We procured here 
about half a bushel of the bulbs of a very 
superb species of lily, with which the whole 
island was covered. Heaps of human bodies, 
cast up after " the Action of the Nile," as it 
has been rather improperly termed', and not 
having been exposed to the devouring jackals, 
still presented upon the shore a revolting spec- 
tacle. Captain Clarke, who was with us, 
employed the crew of his cutter in burying 
their remains ; and we were proud to aid their 
pious labour. Small as this island is, it yet 
contains some very remarkable antiquities. 
"We observed the paved floors of buildings, 
with part of their superstructure, and some 
arched chambers lined with stucco, stretching 
out from the island towards Aboukir^ Other 



(1) Or, Abouhir. 

(2) Even the Rosetta branch of the Nile is at such a considerable 
'distance to the East bf Abwikir Bay, which was the real sbene of 
Action, that to call it the Jction fjf the Nile is not less absurd than to 
name the Battle of Trafalgar the Jetton of Tangiers, 



NELSON'S ISLAK . 

Temahfis might also be obse* d under water ; 
a coQTiiiGing proof of the changes to which the 
eoast has beai liable> from the encroachment 
af the sea. A very singular subterraneous 
passage> now open at its northern extremity, 
leads to some apartments in the opposite 
direction^ which have an aperture above them, 
on a level with the surface of the higher part of 
the island : no conjecture can be formed whither 
this passage extended elsewhere, as it has been 
opened by the sea towards the bay. PHny 
mentions this island ; but the history of these 
ruins seems to be lost in hopeless obscurity : 
some have suspected that they might have 
belonged to the antient city of Qmopus, now 
lying buried beneath the waves, — a memorable 
instance of the fate attending cities distin* 
guidhed only by their vices: but all t^his is 
mere conjecture, and some reasons will h6 
given in the sequel to shew that Canopus may 
have had a different situation'. We foimd here 
a few other curious plants, whpse names will 
appear in the Appendix to the Third Section ; and 
we observed in great abundance, amodg the 
sand, those small and beautiful shells worn by 
Mahe$0 sailors, in ^eir ears. 




^■♦^ 



(3) See CUp. VIII. Vol. V. 
VOL. IV. B 



I ROSETTA. 

CHA*'. We were detained with the fleet until thr 
I ■»'-■ .^ ninths Upon the morning of that day^ the 
Bi'M.heV^ cutter being ordered to Rosetta, We 
agftia set out for tlii« place ; sailing k company 
with the Dordth^ frigate, tmtil she came off the 
iftouth of the Nik. The surf on the baif being. 
l<iiw, we were feible to pass over ik, and tibter^fore 
entered the ttosetta branch of the river. Of 
the seven mouths this river formerly possessed^ 
only two now remain ; those of DcanicUa ahii 
RoseUa. Soon after passing the bar in the 
embouchure of the Rosetia branch, an island 
divides the stream into^ two broad channels; 
and just beyond the point where these again 
tmite, upon thfe western side of the river, 
Rosetta is situate ; appearing equally beautilul^ 
wiiel&er approached by land or by water; 
l^his small island is covered with clover and 
dait^-trees : it was then appropriated to the use 
df the French and Maltese prisoners, taken at 
Dumiakif and other places upon the Nile 

toWSErds Cairo* 

■•-■■■•■■ ,« 

■■■',•- . . . •- 

Effiettal We remained at Rosetta until the twentieth; 
Visiting, occasionally, this Deka^ and the en^ 
virons of the town; The description already 
given by Sonnini of this place is ample and 
accurate. Chameleons, are very common in the 
gardens^ and upon the island in the midst of 






rosetta; 

the river, where we procured two that fived 
with us until we finally left Egypt. They were 
large of their kind, and of a most vivid green 
colour when first taken. Afterwards, their 
common appearance was that of the browa 
lizard ; and we foxmd as they became unhealthy 
that their power of changing colour diminished. 
Indeed, this effect is seldom rapid or instanta- 
neous; it seems always the result of sudden 
apprehension or surprise, when the poor de- 
fenceless animal, having no means of resistance, 
gradually assumes the colour of some substance 
over which it passes ; being thus provided by 
Natiire with the means of concealment. Frogs 
and toads appear to possess this property in a 
certain degree, although it may have escaped 
the observation of naturalists: after these 
rattles have remained a certain time upon a 
Irecently-tumed border of earth, their colour 
so much resembles that of the soil, that they 
are not easily perceived ; and sometimes among 
grass, when alarmed by the sudden approach 
of any other animal, they assume a greenish 
hue. The inclosures for gardens near Rosetta 
are formed by hedges made of palm-branches^ 
or of the Cactus jFVow Indica, Prickly Pear r we 
often collected the fine yellow blossoms of this 
plant: tHey are faithfiiUy represented in the 
account published of Lord Macartney's Voyage 
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Jntcripium, 



ROSETTA. 
to C^ina. ' Apricots of a small size, the produce 

» 

of standard-trees, together with the fruit of the 
banana S sugar-canes, pximpkins, lettuces, and 
cucumbers, are common in the . markets of 
Rosetta, at this season of the year. 

To a traveller in Egypt there is nothing moire 
remarkable than the scarcity of those antiquities 
which appear to be so common in all the 
Museums of Europe. From Rosetta, the French 
had removed almost every thing of this kind ; 
but their acquisitions were by no means so 
remarkable as might have been expected. We 
found only a few granite pillars remaining : these 
might be seen in the streets, and they were 
the only antiquities of the city. The femous 
Trilinguar Inscription, preserved uppn a mass of 
Syenite, perhaps improperly called the Rosetta 
Stone, which afterwards became a subject of 
contention between General Menou and our 
Commander-in-chief, during the capitulation of 
AUxandriai was not found in Rosetta. Its dis- 
covery was first officially announced by an 
article in the '^ Courier d'Egypte^ or Cairo Ga- 
zette*: it is there described as the result of an 
excavation made in digging for the fortifications 



(1) Muia SajrieiUum^ 

(2) PatM ^* jRmUe, h 9 Fnu^idWy 4n 7 



»• 



ROSETTA. 



of Fort Julieny situate upon the western side of 
the Rosetta branch of the Nile, between that 
city and the embouchure of the river, at three 
thousand toisesy or fathoms, distance from the 
latter*. The peculiar cast of countenance which 




(3) Tlie following ii the bulletin of the event ; remarkable for the 
ig^norance betrayed by the French Savant employed by Menou in 
tnuulating^ the Greek inscription upon the stone. By this also it 
appearSi that an officer of the name of Bouchard made the discovery. 

** Pftrmi les travaux de fortification que le Citoyen D'Hantpoul, 
chef de bataillon du G^ie, a fait faire 4 I'ancien Fort du Raschid, 
nomm^ aujourd'bui Fort Julien^ situ^ sur la rive gauche du Nil, ^ 
trois mille toises du Boghaz de la branche de Rosette, il a ^t^ trouv^, 
dans des fouilles, une pierre d'un trte-beau granit noir, d'un grain 
tr^-fio, trte-dure au marteau. Les dimensions sont de 36 pouces de 
hauteur, de 88 pouces de largeur, et de 9 ii 10 pouces d'^paisseur. 
Une seule face bien polie offre trois inscriptions distinctes et separ^s 
en trois bandes parall^les. La premiere et sup^rieure est ^rite en 
caractires hUrogfyphiquce : on y trouve quatorze lignes de caract^resj 
mais dont une partie est perdue par une cassure de la pierre. La 
seconde et interm^iaire est en caract^res que Ton croit 6tre Syriaquet ; 
on y compte trente-deux lignes. La troisitoe et la dernidre est ^rite 
en Grec ; on y compte cinquante-quatre lignes de caractdres tr^-fins, 
tr^-bien sculpt^s, et qui, com me ceux des deux autres inscriptions 
sup^rieures, sont tr^-bien conserve. 

" Le G^D^ral Menou a fait faire traduire en partie rinscription 
Grique. Elle porte en substance que Piolemie PkUopater Jit rwivrir 
tout Ui canaux de VEgypte^ et que ce prince employa h cet immentet 
travaux un nombre trh'Centid^altle d^ouvriert, det tommet immentet et 
huU anmSet de ton rhgne, Cette pierre ofTre un grand int^r^t pour 
I'^tade des oaract^res hidroglyphiques ; peut-^tre m^me en donnera- 
t-elle enfin la clef. 

** Le Citoyeu Bouchard, officier du corps de G^nie, qui sous les 

ordres du Citoyen D'Hautpoul, eonduitoU let travaux du Fort du 

Jkuchid^ a bien voulu se charger de faire transporter cette pierre au 

Kalre. Elle est maintenant k Boulag." Courier det Egypte^ No, Vis 

p, 3. Au Kaire, de timprimeric Nationale. 



8 ROSETTA. 

CHAP, maybe noticed upon the statues of /m is yet 
N ■■yi-M^ recognised in the features of the JSgyptc^n women, 
and particularly in those of Rosetta, when they 
can be prevailed upon to lay aside their veils. 
>Upon the sands around the city we saw the 
IpihSarZl ^^^^^^^^^ Pilulariusj or Rolling Beetle, as it is 
sculptured upon the obelisks and other monu- 
ments of the country, moving before it a ball 
of dung, in which it deposits an egg. Among 
the Egyptian antiquities preserved in the British 
Museum, there is a most colossal figure of this 
insect : it is placed upon an altar, before which 
a priest is represented kneeling. The beetle 
served as food for the ibis; its remains are 
sometimes discovered in the earthenware repo- 
sitories of those embalmed birds which are 
found at Sacc&ra and Thebes. With the Antients 
it was a type of the Sun. We often find it 
among the characters used in hieroglyphic 
writing. As this insect appears in that season 
of the year which immediately precedes the 
inundation of the Nile, it may have been so ' 
represented as a symbol of the spring, or of 
fecundity, or of the Egyptian month anterior to 
the rising of the water*. The antient super- 



' (1) There are other reasond for believing it to be the sign of «n epocha, 
br date ; ■ and among these may be particularly stated the manner of its 
occasional introduction in the apices of Egyptian obeHskS} beginning their 

inscriptions 



BQSETTA. 'J 

stitioQs witii regard to the scarabdrus are ^ot chap. 
wholly extinct ; for the women of the country >., -J, ,„ 
still eat this kind of beetle, in order to become 
proKftc*. 



inscriptions according to the styk of the translated 'legend upon the stone 
fomid near to Rosetiv, With such eirideace, we haTe^-perhaps, somelhini^ 
beyond niere conjecture for its illustration. We there find the promulga- 
tion and commemoration of a decree, inscribed in hieroglyphic characters, 
opening with a date : '* On th^ 4M day &fthe month Xandicus, and ike 18/4 
^Ike Egyptian Mechgir*** There seoas to be as little reason for doubting 
that the characters upon Egyptian obelisks were used to register transactions, 
according to annals preserved by the priests of the country, as that the 
IHllar of Forres in Scotland, similarly inscribed, and other more antient 

Gaeiic mdnumients, were erected to record public events. Yet the learned 

' ' • 

Kirchett upon the authofity of Plutarch, explains this symbol in his usual 
fanciful manner ; and to his opinion, the natural history of the insect 
does indeed offer somo support He considers it as a type of the 
Anima Mundi, or Giver of Light, Every sign used In the writings of the 
priests had its ipystical as well as literal signification ; and therefore this 
may be true coneerning its sacred and original import Tlie figure of 
Ariett used to denote the month of March, had also, ainoQg the AtttientSa 
a mythological signification. The image of the tcarabaus was worn aaan 
amulet both by Egyptians and by Greeks i and so was the head of the 
Ram. *' Searabteifigura eirculo nuignka .... nihil aUud indices, qvhm 
Solem supra-mundanum," Kvrcher. (Edip, /Egypt, torn. 111. p, 330. 
Ram, 1654. ^^Anima Mundi, swe SpirOui Universi, ex ScarabiBQ 
constat,** Ibid.p, 147* 

' (2) This curious remnant of an antient superstilion is also not without it« 
elucidation in Kircher : ** Accedil quod idem Scarabaus significatCone ad 
mores trandata idem, teste Horo, lib,i, cap, 10. quhd patrem et masculam 
viriutem nom." CBdip, JEgij^t, tofiA, HI. cop. 4. p,lt9. The tufoject 
adfiiits of further illustration, by reference to Plutarch, According to him, 
soldiers wore theimi^ of the beetle w^n their signets;, and this, perha|»^ 
may account not only for the niwibec of them found, but also for the 
ooiars^efis of the worlunanship, .** Of ji lil^e nature^*' says.h(e, ^ is the 
beetle^ which we see engraven upon the^signets qf the soldiers; for there 

are 



M ROSETTA. 

CHAP. A boilding of cotuaderable> althougli c^ tm^ 

V. ■■y-i/ known antiquity^ still exists in Rosetia, whicli 

Edm^ln seems to afford a proof that the pointed Gaihic 

^Tc^tkic ^^^^ owes its origin to the appearance presented 

^o™- by contiguous palm-trees. The roof is entirely 

^^of stone, and consists of curvatures supported 

by props, representing the trunks of palm-trees, 

placed in the sides and the comers of the 

structure* Their branches^ crossing each other 

upwards, form intersections, corresponding in 

shape with the pointed arches of our cathedrals. 

We had not remained a fortnight in Roseeta, 
when our plan of residence was suddenly 
interrupted, by an invitation from Captain Russei 
of the Ceres frigate to accompany him to Cypeu* j 
h» ship havii\g beei\ ordered to that island 
Voyage to f^Y water. We accepted his kind offer; and 
returning to the Braakel on the twentieth of May, 
set sail in the Ceres on the twenty-ninth, steering 
first towards the mouth of the Nile; Captain 
Russei having been ordered to send to Rosetia 
some chests of dollars, to purchase supplies for 
the fleet We lay all that night off the mouth 



are no females of this ^Mcies, but all maleit who propagate their kind hy 
casting thdr aeed into those round balls of dung, which they fonri on pur- 
pose^ proTiding thereby, net only a proper nidus for the reception of tlielr 
young* bni nourishmcBi fikewiae for them as soon as they are born.** 
riutarth^ de hide ei diir. cap* 10 




VOYAGE TO CYPRUS. 1 1 

of the Kile, after taking the latitude of its 
embdudiure at noon. Our own latitude we 
found to be 31% 25'; and our distance from the 
mouth being two miles at the time of the 
observation, makes the junction of the Nile with 
the Mediterranean precisely 3 1\ 27'. Our voyage ' 
was attended by no circumstance worth notice. 
In the examination of the ship's log-book> we 
found only a repetition of the; same statement, 
of favourable breezes and fair weather. In the 
jirchipelago and Mediterranean, during the sum- 
mer season, mariners may sleep. Their vessels 
glide over a scarcely ruffled surface, with an 
almost imperceptible motion. But in other 
months, no part of the main ocean is more 
a^tated by winds, or exhibits, during calms, a 
more tremendous swell. It is indeed singular, 
HaaA even fresh gales in the Mediterranean, 
tluroughout May and June, cause no turbulent 
iTfraves. In a subsequent voyage to the coast 
of Syria, on board the iSomu/uj frigate, we took 
in the royals, and carried reefs in the topsail, 
fore and aft, and also in the mizen, playing all 
the while at chess in the cabin, as if we had 
been sailing upon the Thaimes. 

About six o'clock in the evening of June thfe Appear- 
third, we made land, north-east and by east« um^ . 
It fell to the author's lot to give the first 
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CHAR, uitelligeiice of its appj&arance, being aloft, upon 
V— -v^th^ look-out, in tl^ phuttock-shroud^* Capo 
Blanco, antiently Curia$ Promontory, then Aove 
in view (to use the language of seamen); and 
^oon after the whole island was seen indistinctly 
looming y (as marmers would also express it,) 
^idsft thick fogs^ It appeared very high axid 
mountainous. We had such light breezes and 
saiines. frequeut csdms, ths^t we did not reach Salines 
Bay until three o'clock p.m. on Saturday the 
sixth of June. We had coasted the. whole island* 
£rom its western extremity ; and so near to th^ 
shore, that we had a distinct view of the 
country. We saw the fortress* and town of 
jBo^, antiently Paphos, backed by high moun^ 
tains. The coast towards the west much 
resembles the southern part of the Crimea; the 
villages and cultivated places being near the 
shore, and all behind <:raggy and mountainous; 
From Bqffa to Limasolf near to the spot, where 
the antient .city of Amaihtis stood, the cqast 
appears to be very fertile, and more so than anj? 
part of the island that we afterwards visited. 
Towards the south-western district, the country 
is well covered with forest-trees, and particu? 
larly in the neighbourhood of Baffa. Limasol 

! 

"^ ' • II • _^^ — -y ^ ^ J I ._ 

(1) The situation being favourable for shewing the shape of the island, 
ihe author made a sketch of its appearance, from which the VigneU^ 
engraved for this Chapter was taken. 
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produces the finest muscadine wine of Cyprus: chap. 
aotae of ' this has the consistence of oil^ and .Sm-v-.^ 
may be kept to a great age. The wine called 
Commandema is, however, held principally iu 
esteem among the natives. 

* 

As we saUed into Salines Bay, antiently that ^ot 

o j^ 1 /» "Winds. 

of Citium, now called 'AXiztc^ from a cluster of 
salt lakes near the sea, the town of Salifies 
appeared covered with that white fog, so much^ 
dreaded, and so well known in Italy, by the 
name of mal-^iria. The mountains behind the 
place were partially concealed by this unwhole- 
some vapour. It rose from the shore and 
buildings like smoke. Whenever this appear- 
ance is presented, the heat upon the island is 
excessive. Few of the natives venture out of 
their houses during mid-day ; and all journeys, 
even those of caravans, are performed in tljie 
night: the dews are then neither abundant 

• 

nor dangerous: in this respect Cyprus differs 
entirely from Egypt, and from all the neigh- 
bouring shores. It ports are more sultry than 
any other in the Levant. Salines y and th^ 
towns situate on the eastern and north-easteni 
coasts of the island, are subject to such 
dangerous temperature, that, in the months of 
June djxdjuly, persons fall victims to the afflicting 
malady ce^Ued by the French coup de soleil (a sun- 
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CHAP, stroke), if they venture out at noon without the 
precaution of carrying an umbrella. The inha- 
bitants^ especially of the lower order, wrap 
their heads as if exposed to the rigour of a 
severe winter ; being always covered with a 
turban, over which, in their journeys, they place! 
a thick shawl, many times folded. The great 
heat experienced upon the eastern coasts of 
Cyprus is owing to two causes ; to the situation 
pf the island with respect to the Syrian, Arabian, 
and Lybian deserts ; and to its mountainous 
nature, preventing the cooler winds, the west 
and north-west, from the low shores to the east 
and north*east. 

We had .scarcely entered the bay, when we 
observed to the north-east a lurid haze, as if 
the atmosphere was on fire; and suddenly from 
that quarter a hurricane took us, that laid the 
Ceres upon her beam*ehds. At the time of this 
squall we endeavoured to ascertain the tem- 
perature of the blast. We found it to be so 
scorching, that the skin instantly peeled from 
our lips ; a tendency to sneeze was also excited, 
accompanied with great pain in the eyes, and 
chapping of the hands and face. The metallic 
scale of the thermometer, suspended in a port- 
hole to wii^dwafd, was kept in a horizontal 
position l?y the violence of the gale ; and the 
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mercury, exjposed to its full current, rose six crap. 
degrees of Fahrenheit in two minutes^ from eighty ^ -\ ^ 
to eighty-six ; a singular consequence of north- 
east wind to Englishmen, accustomed to consider 
this as the coldest to which their- island is 
exposed. All the coast of Cyprus, from Salirtes 
to Famagosia, antiently Salamis, is liable to hot 
winds, from almost every point of the compass ; 
from the north-east; from the east; from the 
south-east; from the south; and south-west. 
The nortii-east, coming from the parched deserts 
of Ctnrdistan ; the east, from the sands of Palmyra ; 
the south-east, from the great desert oi Arabia; 
and the south, and south-west, from Egypt and 
lybia. From the west, north-west, and north, 
the inhabitants are barred by high mountains, 
lying open to the beams of a scorching sun, 
reflected from a soil so white, that the glare is 
often sufficient to cause temporary blindness, 
•without even the prospect of a single tree^ 
beneath which one might hope for shade. In 
the middle of the day few animals are seen in 
motion, except the lizard, seeming to sport with 
greatest pleasure where the. sun is most power- 
ful; and a species of long black serpents, 
abounding in Cyprus: one of these, which we 
killed, measured four feet and three inches in 
lengtli. Sometimes, also, a train of camels may 
be noticed, grazing among dusty thistles and 
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GHAP. bittel" herbs, whilfe their drivera seek for sheltet* 
^ from the burning noen. 



v: 



We found at anchor in this bay the IpJugeniat 
Captain Stackpole, from the fleet, with several 
transport-ships, waiting* for supplies of cattle* 
and water. On the following morning, June the^ 
seventh, about ten o'clock, we landed, and 
carried our letters of recommendation to the 

Lameca. different Consuls residing at Lameca, about a 
mile from Salines, towards the north. Here the 
principal families reside, although almost all 
commercial transactions are carried on at Salines^ 
We dined in Larneca, with our own Consul; 
collecting, during our walk to and from his 
bouse, beneath the shelter of umbrellas, the 

insaiu- few plants that occurred in our way. In oiir- 

brityofthe '^ . . /. i , i 

Island. subsequent visits, we soon found that the mal^ 
aria we had witnessed from the deck of the 
Ceres, veiling all the harbour with its fearful 
mist/ could not be approached with impunity* 
Our lamented friend and exemplary commander^ 
Captain Russel, was the first to experience its 
baneful influence; being seized with a fever, 
from which he never afterwards fecorered *. 

(1) The salt lakes in the neighbourhood of Salines contribute much to 
ihe insalubrity of the bay, and of the surrounding territory. For an 
account of them, see JDrummonft Travis, p. 141. Travellers should be 
particularly cautioned to avoid all place;» where '<aft is made in the JLevant ; 
they are generally called Xa^nef. 
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Indeed^ tte fevers of Cyprus y unlike those oaught 
Bpoiir other shores of flie Mediterranean^ rarely 
ifiitermit; they are almost always malignant*. 
The strictest attention is therefore paid by 
tiie .'inhabitants to their diet. Fortunately for 
them^ they have no butter oh the island; and in 
hot weather they deem it fatal to eat fat meat, oi 
indeed flesh of any kind, unless boiled to a jelly. 
l^y likewise carefully abstain from every sort ?^2and^ 
of pastry; from- eggs, cream, and milk. The 
islaand produces abundance of delicious apricots, 
fcoia standard-trees, having a much higher 
flavour than those of Rosetta, but equally dan- 
g6ft)us to foreijgners, and speedily causing fever 
if they be not sparingly used. Those of Fama" 
^osia are the most esteemed. They are sent as 
acoeptftble presents to Nkotia, the capital. The 
apricots of Lameca are also fine, and may be 
pitfehased in the market at the small price of 
thtee shffiings the bushel. Many different 
varieties of the gourd, or pumpkin, are used iii 
Cyprus, for vegetables at table. The young 



'. (1») *^ Scmt B^Han,** says the AbbS Mariti, vol. I. p. 6, «* t«U w ihtft 
the auT'of this island is bad and unhealthfuL Tbh prejudice preveats 
many strangers from remaining in it long enough to make the experi- 
iMsA i^emselVeB. - But peoj^e who have lived here a year, have heeh 
MviAoed oif the wholesomeness of Ihe air,^ and of the error if(kc JbttietH 
wriieri.** With similar effrontery, Toumefirt maintained^ ** Quoiyu*in 
menf^ies Ancient^ la Mer IToir fCa rien de noiV.* 
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CHAP, fruit is boiled, after being stuffed with rice* 
We found it refreshing and pleasant, partaking 
the flavour both of asparagus and artichoke. 
We noticed also the beet-root, melons, cucum- 
bers, and a very insipid kind of mulberry of a 
white colour. The com of the island^ where 
the inhabitants have courage or industry enough 
to venture on the cultivation of the land, in 
despite of their 7\irkish oppressors and the 
dangers of the climate, is of the finest quality. 
The wheat, although bearded, is very large, and 
the bread made from it extremely white and 
good. Perhaps there is no part of the world 
where the vine yields such redundant and 
luscious fruit: the juice of the Cyprian grape 
TVine of resembles, a concentrated essence. The wine 
of the island is so famous all over the jjLei;an;» 
that^ in the hyperbolical language of the Greeks, 
it is said to possess the power of restoring youtk 
to age, and anihiation to those who are at tibie 
point of death. Englishmen, however, do not 
consider it as a favourite beverage : it requires 
nearly a century of age to deprive it of that 
sickly sweetness which renders it repugnant to 
their palates. Its powerful aperient quality is 
also not likely to recommend it, where wine is 
drunk in any considetable quantity, as it borne* 
times disorders the bowels even after being kept 
for mitnj years. When it has remained in bottles 



Cyiurut. 
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fbt ten. or twelve years, it requires a slight chap. 
degree of fermentation upon exposure to the air; 
and this, added to its sweetness and high colour, 
causes it to resemble Tokay more than any other 
wine : but the Cypriots do not drink it in this 
state ; it is preserved by them in casks, to which 
the air has constantly access, and will keep in 
this manner for any number of years. After it 
has withstood the vicissitude of the seasons fo|* 
a single year, it is supposed to have passed the 
requisite proof, and then it sells for .three 
Turkish piastres the gooze ' . Afterwards, the price 
augments in proportion to its age. We tasted 
some of the Commandertay which they said was 
forty years old, although still in the cask. After 
this period it is considered as a balm, and 
reserved on the account of its supposed restora.- 
tive.and healing quality for the sick and dying. 
A greater proof of its strength cannot be given, 
than by relating the manner in which it is kept ; 
in Casks neither filled nor closed. A piece of 
sheet lead is merely laid over the bung-hole ; 
and this is removed almost every day, when 
customers visit their cellars to taste the different 
sorts of wine proposed for sale. Upon these 
occasions, taking the covering from the bung- 



(0 About twenty-one pints. The value dt their j/riaUre variies conti<^ 
Dually. It was worth about twenty-pence, when we were in Turkey, 

VOL. IV. C 
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CHAP, hole, they dip a hollow cane or reed into the 
liquor, and by suction drawing some of it, let it 
run from the reed into a glass. Both the Com- 
manderta and the Muscad are white wines. When 
quite new, they have a slight tinge of a . violet 
colour^, but age soon removes this> and after- 
wards they retain the colour of Madeira. Cyprtis 
produces also red wines; but these are little 
esteemed,, and they are used only as weak 
liquors for the table, answering to the ordinary 
*^ Vin du Pays^ of France. If the inhabitants 
were industrious, and capable of turning their 
vintage to the best account, the red wine of the 
island might be rendered as famous a& the white; 
and perhaps better calculated for exportation. 
It has the flavour of Tenedos; resembling that 
wine in colour and in strength: and good Tenedds 
not only excels every other wine of Greece, but 
perhaps has lio where its equal in Europe. 



Wretched 
Conditioa 
of the 
Countrj. 



This island^ that had so highly excited, 
amply gratified our curiosity, by its most inter- 
esting antiquities ; although there be nothing in 
its present state pleasing to the eye. Instead of 
a beautiful and fertile land, covered with groves 
of fruit and fine woods, once rendering it the 
Paradise of the Levant, there is hardly upon earth 
a more wretched spot than Cyprus now exhibits. 
A few words may convey all the statistical 
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iirfbmatiou a traveUer can obtain ; agriculture 
neglected — population almost annihilated — ^pes- 
tiferous air — indolence — poverty — desolation. 
Even the situation of its once distinguished 

.mines cannot now be ascertained. Its anti- 
quities alone render it worthy of resort'; and 

, these, if any person had leisure and opportunity 
to search for them, would amply repay the 
trouble. In this pursuit, Cyprus may be con- 
sidered as yet untrodden. A few inscribed 
marbles were removed from Bctffa by Sir Sidney 
Smith. Of two that the author examined, one 

. was an epitaph, in Greek hexameter and pen- 
tameter lines; and the other commemorated 
public benefits conferred by one of the Ptolemies. 
But the Phoenician relics upon the island are Phanidan 

^ Idols. 

the most likely to obtain notice, and these have 
hitherto been unregarded. The inhabitants of 
Lameca rarely dig near their town without 
discovering either the traces of antient buildings, 



(1) That the bunting after antiquities may leave little leisure for 
other inquiries, thd author is ready to admit : hut his Readers will 
have no reason to regret his inattention to other pursuits, when it is 
known that the condition of Qfprus at present is such, that an in- 
vestigation of its moral and political state would be attended with as 
little result as a similar research carried on in a desert. What* could 
be undertaken for this purpose was attempted hy i\kt AbU Mariti ; and 
if the Reader be curious to learn with how little effect, he may be 
referred to an entire volume which the Ahh4 has written upon the 
Island of Ci^prus,^^See Travels through Cyprus, Sfc, voL 1. Lond. 1791* 

C2 
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subterraneous chambers, or sepulchres K Not 
long before our arrival, the English Consul, 
Signor Peristiani, a FejietiaUy dug up, in one 
place, above thirty idols belonging to the most 
antient mythology of the heathen world. Their 
origin refers to a period long anterior to the 
conquest of Cyprus by the Ptolemies, and may 
relate to the earliest establishment of the 
Phoenician colonies. Some of these are of terra 
cotta; others of a codLtse limestone; and some 
of soft crumbling marble. They were all sent 
to our Ambassador at Constantinople, who pre- 
sented them to Mr. Cripps. The principal 
Nature of figurcs sccm to havc been very antient repre- 
rm^T^^ sentations of the most popular divinity of the 
island, the Pantamorpha Mater; more fre- 
quently represented as Ceres than as Fenus, 
(notwithstanding all that Poets have feigned of 
the Paphian Goddess,) if we may safely trust to 
such documents as engraved gems, medals, 
marbles, and to these idols, the authentic records 
of the country. Upon almost all the intaglios 
found in Cyprus, even among the ruins of Paphos^ 
the representations are either those of Ceres 



(l) De La Roque was m Cyprus \tk' May 1688. At that time, a 
relation of bis, MotuT. Feau, the French Consul at Lameca, shewed 
to him sundry antiquities recently discovered in sepulchres near the 
town. He particularly mentions lachrymatories and lamps, f^. i/c 
Softie d du Mon I iban,jHir De La Roque. torn. I. p. |. Poor, 1733. 
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herself, or of symbols designating her various chap. 
modifications. Of these, the author collected v, .^^ / 
many, which it would be tedious to enumerate. 
In their origin, the worship of Ceres and of 
Fisntis was the same. The Moon, or Dea Jana, 
called Diana by the Roman sS and ^starie, 
** DAUGHTER OF HEAVEN," by the Phcenicions*, 
whether under the name of Urania, Juno, or 
IsiSf was also the Ceres of Eleusis. Having in 
a former* publication pointed out their con- 
nection, and their common reference to a single 
principle in Nature, (a >*ubject involving more 
extraneous discussion than might be deemed 
consistent with the present undertaking,) it is 
not necessary to renew the argument further, 
than to explain the reason why the symbols of 
the Eleiisinian Ceres were also employed as the 



■*'■»> 



(2) " The Latin Diana (Fossius de IdoM. m. ii. r. 95. (is the contract 
of Diva JafMy or Dea Jana** See also the erudite dissertation of 
CaU (Omr< of ike Geniilet, p, 119. Oxm. 1669. '' They stvled the 
Moon Urania, Juno, Jana, Diana, Fenus, &c. ; aud as the Sun was 
called Jupiier, from iT ja *it<ni^, and Janua^ from the same rp, so 
also the Moon was called first t/ana, and thence Juno, from ^ jah, the 
proper name of God" So Fossius de Idolnt. lib. ii. c. 26 : " Juno n 
referred to the Moon, and comes from H^ jah, the proper name of 
God, as Jacehus from H^ ja Chus. Amongst the Antieut Romans, 
Jana and Juno were the same." 

(3) Accnrdins; to the learned Gale, our word Easter, considered of 
•uch douhtr*jI etyinul)g:y, is derived from the Saxon Goddess JEstar 
or Jstarte, to whom they sacriBced in the month of Ajprii, See Gale's 
Gmrt of thM Gentiles, b, ii. e, 8. 

(4) " Greek Marbles," p. 74, 
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CHAP. jjjQgt antient tjrpes of the Cyprian Venus \ A' 
very considerable degree of illustration, with 
regard to the history of the idok discovered at 
Larneca, is afforded by the appearance of one 
of them, although little more of it remains than 

a mere torso. It belonged to an androgynous 

» 

Figure, represented as holding, in its right 
hand, a lion's cub, pendent by the tail, upon 
the abdomen of the statue. We might in vain 
seeb ati explanation of this singular imagC;, 
were it not for the immense erudition of j4tha- 
nasivs Kirchh, Whose ' persevering industry, ^ 
notwithstanding all his visionary hypotheses, 
enabled him to collect, and to compare, the 
innumerable forms of Egyptian Deities. Ac- 
cording to the different authorities he has 
cited*, the Momphta, or type of humid nature^ y 
(that is to ^ay, the passive principle,) was borne 
by 'Isis in her left hand, and generally repre- 
sented by a lion. In her right she carried the 
dog Anubis \ Either of these symbols separately 
denoted the Magna Mater; and may thus be 
explained. The leonine figure, as employed 

«i^ ■ ■ ■ II ■ ■ I ■■■! ■ ■ ■ ■ i • ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■■ 

(1) CUJUS NUMEN UN1CUM> MULTIFORMI SPECIE, RITU VARIO, NOMINE 
MULTIJIIGO, T0TU8 VENERATUR ORBIS. 

(2) V\A, KircUr, (Ed^.jEgypi. iom» III. pp. 98, 184, 221, 323, 
504. Rom. 1654. 

(3) '' Per LeoneiDy Momphia, humidflB nfituras praeses." JGrch. de 
DUs AverrunciSy synt. 17* 

(4) See the eDgravin^ in Kircher. (Edip, JEgypt, torn. III. p. 502. 
Also torn. II. pars 2. p. 259. 
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to signify water, was derived from the astro- 
nomical sign of the period for the Nile^s 
inundation*. Hence we sometimes see the 
Momphta expressed by a sitting image with 
the lions head*, PltUarch gives to Lis the 
epithet Momphc^an''. Her double sex is alluded 
to by Orpheus, who describes her as the father 
and the mother of all things ^ By the figure 
of Anubis, Isis was again typified as the Hecate 
of the Greeks. It is a symbol frequently placed 
upon their sepulchral monuments'; and wa^ 
otherwise represented by the image of Cerberus, 
with three heads, or with Jifty, as allusion is 
intended either to the Diva triformis, or to the 
pantamorphic nature of the Goddess. Among 
the gems found in Cyprus^ we noticed intagliated Antient 
scarabcei with similar symbols; and obtained ^^ 
one upon which Isis was exhibited, holding the 
quadruped as in the example of the statue dis- 
covered at Larneca. Since these antiquities 



(5) '' Ping^itur leonino vultu, qu5d Sole m Leonem iof^rediente 
incrementa Nilotica seu inundatioDes continuant." Kircher, CEdtp, 
jgEgypt, torn, HI. p, 333. 

(6) A beautiful colossal statue of this description is now in the 
British Museum. It was amnn^ the antiquities surrendered by the 
French at the capitulation of Alexandria, 

(7) Pltd, de hid. et Osir, Kirch. Obel. Sallust. syntag. 4. cap. 4. 

(8) Also as Luruty according to PIutar<*h (He Is. et Osir. c. 43)* Isib 
Bears the same description with regard to her double sex. " Tliey 
tail the Moon" says he, " Mother of the ff^orld, and think it hat a 
double sex," Ati »«) lAnri^a vn* ItXnmf ttS Kc^fiuu »«^«i7r/, im) ^fn 

(9) Sec the Author's " Greek Marbles," p. 10. No. XH. 



CHAP, were found, the inhabitants have also dug up 
'«—,—' a number of stone coffins, of an oblong rect- 
angular form; each, with the exception of its 
cover, being of one entire mass of atone. One 
of them contained a small vase of terra cotta, 
of the rudest workmanship, destitute of any 
glazing or varnish'. Several intaglios were also 
discovered, and brought to us for sale. We 
found it more difficult to obtain antient gems in 
Lameca than in the interior of the island, 
owing to the exorbitant prices set upon them. 
At Nicotia, the goldsmiths part with such anti- 
quities for a few partis. The people of Lameca 
are more accustomed to intercourse with 
strangers, and expect to make a harvest in 
^^^ their coming. Among the ring-stones we left 
in that town, was a beautiful intaglio repre- 
senting Ctjpid whipping a butterjly; a common 
method, among antient lapidaries, of typi- 
fying the power of love over the soul. Also an 
onyx, which there is every reason to believe 
one of the Ptolemies had used as a signet. It 
contained a very curious monogram, expressing 
all the letters of the word nxOAEMAlOY, 
according to the manner here represented : 
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The use of such instruments for signature is chap. 
recorded in the books of Mosesy seventeen 
hundred years before the Christian aera; and the 
practice has continued in Eastern countries, 
with little variation, to the present day. The 
signets of the Turks are of this kind. The 
Romans, Greeks, and Egyptians, had the same 
custom : indeed, almost all the antient intaglios 
were so employed. In the thirty-eighth chapter 
of Genesis, it is related that Tamar demanded 
the signet of Judah ; and above three thousand 
years have passed since the great Lawgiver of 
the Jews was directed* to engrave the names of 
the children of Israel upon onyx-stones, " like 
the engravings of a signet;' that is to say, (if 
we may presume to illustrate a text so sacred, 
witli reference to a custom still universally 
extant,) by a series of monograms, graven as 
intagliosi to be set " in ouches of gold, for the 
shoulders of the ephod." That the signet was 
of stone set in metal, in the time of Moses, is also 
clear, from this passage of Sacred History: 
"With the work of an engraver in stone, like 
the engravings of a signet, shalt thou engrave the 
two stones. Thou shalt make them to be set 
in ouches of gold'' Signets without stones, and 
entirely of metal, did not come into use, accordiiig 

(2) Exod.xxviii. 9,10, 11. 
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to Flint/ \ until the time of Claudim Caesar. The 
most antient intaglios of Egypt were graven upon 
stonesy having the form oi scarab(Bi* . This kind of 
signet yfdiS also used by the Phtxmciansy as will 
further appear. The characters upon them are 
therefore either in hieroglyphical writing, Phoeni- 
cian letters, or later monograms derived from the 
GreeJi alphabet. Alexander ^ at the point of death, , 
gave \i\^ signet to Perdiccas^; and Laodice, mother 
of Seleucusy the founder of the Syro-Mdcedonian 
empire, in au age when women, profiting by the 
easy credulity of their husbands, apologized for 
an act of infidelity by pretending an intercourse 
with Apollo, exhibited a signet found in her bed, 
with a symbol afterwards used by all the 
Seleucidip*. The introduction of sculptured 
animals upon the signets of the Roynans was 
derived from the sacred symbols of the Egyp^, 
tians : hence the origin of the Sphinx for the signet 
of Augustus. When the practice of deifying 
princes and venerating heroes became general, 
portraits of men supplied the place of more 
antient types. This custom gave birth to the 
Camachuioy or Carn^o; a later invention, merely 



(l) Hist. Nat. lib. xxxiii. c. 1. 

(3) See a former note in this Chapter^ for the history of the antient 
superstition cuncerniuf the ScarahtBus, 

(3) Justin, lib. xii. 

(4) Ibid. lib. XV. c. 4. 
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exhibiting a model of the impression or cast- cpap. 
yielded to a signet. The use of the camio was ^- v ■ * . 
not perhaps introduced before th6 period of 
the Roman power. Such relics are rarely 
found in Greece; and even when discovered,' 
with the exception of the remarkable stone |^^^^" 
found at Thehesy representing a female - Centaur 
isuckling 'its foaPy the workmanship is bad- 
Concerning the Thehan Geniy it may pei*haps be 
proved that the subject thereon exhibited was- 
origmally derived from a very pdpular picture 
painted by Zeuxis; and as its execution is by 
no means uniformly excellent, there is reason , 
to conclude that the work is not of remote 
antiquity. Every traveller who has visited ^«'«*'«^* 
Italy may have remarked a practice of repre- rated upon 
senting, both by cdmSos and intagliosy the subjects 
of celebrated pictures; such, for example, as 
those of the Danae and the Fenus by Titian, 
and many other. Copies of this kind were alsa 
known among the Romans^ ^ and perhaps at an 



(5) This celebrated Camio has been long known to aU travellers who 
have visited Greece, It belonged to a peasant, who esteemed it beyond 
all price, from its imaginary virtue in bealjng diseases. Many persons 
in vain endeavoured to purchase it. The Earl o/Mlgin, ambassadoir 
at the Porie, at last found the means of inducii|g its owner to part 
with it. 

(6) The famous mosaic picture of the f^ase and Pigeons^ found in 
the Villa of Mectenasy and lately in the Capitol at i2om<r, exhibits a 
sul^ect frequently introduced upon the antient gtms of ItaJy. 
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CHAP, earlier period, taken from the works of Grecian 
V, ■,J- f painters. The first style of imitating such 
pictures by engraving was probably that exhi- 
bited by the intaglio, from whose cast the. cameo 
was made. Gems of this kind, executed by the 
lapidaries of Greece, even so long ago as the 
age of Zeuxisy may have given origin to the 
Notice of a Tkeban Stone. That it does exhibit a subject 
^!^ii ^^ nearly coinciding with an antient description of 
from an ouc of his bicturcs, is mauifcst from a fragment 
Cr<?e/- Ma. of the Zcuxis of Lvjcian, inserted as a Com- 

iiuscrlpt. 

mentary upon Gregory Naziarizen. This was 
discovered by the late Professor Porson, in a 
Manuscript of that author brought from the 
Library of the Monastery of the apocalypse in 
the Isle of Paimos\ The Commentary would 
perhaps have been illegible to other eyes than 
those of the learned Professor*. It is, when 
literally translated, as follows. " That same 
Zeuxis, the best painter that ever lived, did not 



(1) The writing, both of the commentary and of the text, in tbat 
Mdnwcriptf was deemed, by the learned Professor, as antient as th»t 
of Plato from the same place, now with the copy of Gregory in the 
Bodleian Library. 

(2) In the first edition, the author had said, that the difRculty of 
deciphering this marginal note would baffle all hut Pnrsmian acumen; 
but it has 1>een also transcribed with the minutest accuracy by Professor 
Gaisford of Oxford {Catalogut Manuseripiorum in Bibliath, BodL Pan 
Prior, p, 37. Oxon, 1818) : and there is this difTereoce in the two 
copies ; that Professor Porson's copy, containing all the emeHdeOions m 

HemUerhuntu** 
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paint vulgar and common subjects, or certainly chap. 
but a very few; but was always endeavouring 
to strike out something new; and employed all 
the accuracy of his art about some strange 
and heterogeneous conceit. He painted^ for 
instance, a female Hippocentaur, nursing two 
infant Hippocentaurs. A copy of this picture^ 
very accurately taken, existed at Athens : for the 
original, Sylla^ the Roman general, sent away, 
with the rest of the plunder, to Italy; and it 
is said, that the ship having foundered off the 
Malean Promontory, the whole cargo, and with 
it this picturcy was lost. The copy of the original 
painting is thus with some difficulty described by 
Callimachus and Calases (or Calaces), * The female 
Centaur herself is painted as reclining upon a rich 
verdure, with the* whole of her horse's body on 
the ground, and her feet extended backwards.; 
but as much of her as resembles a woman, is 
gently raised, and rests on her elbow. Her 
fore-feet are not stretched out like her hind 
ones, as if she were lying on her side ; but one 
of them is bent, and the hoof drawn under, as 



HMUierkurim's MSHon of Lueianp carriea with it internal evidence 
that be had visited the source whence the Note had been orif^naUy 
derived : Professor Cait/ariFs copy, being a faithful transcript, without 
those ememUUimu, also proves how well acquainted he was .with the 
author from whom the extract was taken ; because he added to it, 
yierbM suni LuekuU in Zttucide, e. 3. torn. I. p, 840.*' 



<( 
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CHAP, if kneeling; while the other is erect, and laying 
hoM of the ground, as horses do when endea- 
vouring to spring up. One of the two in&nts 
she is holding in her arms, and suckling:; like 
a human creature, giving it her teat, /.which 
resembles that of a woman; but the o^her she 
suckles at her mare's teat, after the manner of 
z.foal. In the upper part of the picture, a male 
Hippocentcniry intended to represent the husband 
of her who is nursing the children, is leaning 
over ah eminence as it were, and laughing; 
not being wholly in sight, but only half way 
down, and holding a lion's whelp in his right 
hand, to frighten the children. The admirable 
skill of Z'eiuxis consists in displaying all the 
variety of the art in his treatment of one and the 
same subject : here we have a horse,, proud, 
;^pirited, a shaggy mane over his chest and 
shoulders, a wild and fierce eye ; and a female, 
'like the Tkessalian mares, never to be mounted 
nor tamed; the upper half a woman, but all 
below the back like a satyr ; and the different 
bodies fitted, and as it were blended together. 



9 1> 



Substances The sismet'Sioii^s of Cyprus^ although cut in a 
fiignetsof variety of substances,- were more frequently oi 
y-P^*- j.^^j camelian than of any other mineral. Some 
of the most diminutive size were finely executed 
in red gamety the carbuncle of the Antients. 
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Others were formed of plasma, onyx, blood-stoney chap, 
iopaz, Jasper, and even of qiuirtz. Of all these, ^ . ^ ^ ^^^4 
the mt)st antient had the scarabcean form. Two tiem form 
very interesting examples are here represented. ^^^*o/'^" 

Cifprus, 





The first is of the most remote antiquity. It 
was found among the ruins where the idols 
recently alluded to were discovered. The sub- 
stance of it is an onyx, in a very advanced state 
of decomposition. The characters are evidently 
Phoenician, and correspond with those exhibited 
by inscriptions found upon the same spot, and 
published by PococJce \ The subject represented 
appears to be the dove. Avis Paphia, a very, 
antient symbol of Fenus, and oiAstarte^. But 
whether the figure placed before the bird be a 
grain of the bearded wheat so common in Cyprus, 
or any other type connected with its antianit 



(l) See PMMri^e't Trav«b, vol. II. p. 313. 

(^) " Alba Palsstino lancta columba Syro.*' 

Tlbuihts, lib, i. EL 8. ver. 18. 
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mythology, it is not easy to conjecture. The 
second is a camelian scarabaus, bought in the 
bazar of Nicotia, representing, in front, a sepul- 
chral StSlS. One of the letters is evidently a 
compound; and four others agree with cha- 
racters in the Etruscan alphabet. There is, 
n\oreover, the following inscription upon the 
back of this stone, which is evidently Phceniciani 
but this also exhibits Etruscan letters. Hence 
it seems manifest that the Etruscans and the 
Phoenicians were originally the same peopled 
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(l) It is a curious circumstance, that Lemhari Rauwofff'^ in bis 
Itinerary into the Eastern Countries, {at published by Ray in 1693. 
Part 3. ch» 13.) calls the Drutet of Mount Ldbauus by the name of 
Tbusci. This people now use the Jrabie language ; but very mistaken 
notions prevail concerning their orij^n. A writer in the Quarterfy 
Review for March 18)3, p. 196. has communicated some observations 
upon this subject, of which the author is f^lad to avail his readers* 
" The Druses have a peculiar dialect. Hyde (Relifj, VH, Persatiun, 
/y. 461) identifies them with the Curds s and asserts, that the appeUa^ 
tions of Yesideant Ckrdi and CMb (quaere, Xdkvfitg?) are given by th« 
Turks to both. Those singular fanatics the Assassians were, according 
to him, of this number ; and he finds them in Herodotus as inhabi-> 
tanU of lAbanuSf under the name of AHFOTXIAIOI.*' 
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Stones of Cyprus — Antienf Gems found in Nicotia — 
Camels — Rivers of the Island — Antient Phoenician 
Medal — Tetradrachm, of Tyre — Return to the Fleet — 
Loss of the Iphigenia. 

It will now perhaps be interesting to ascertain 
Antient fr^m what Phoenician city the antiquities disco- 
Oeography yered at Larneca derived their origin; and if 
Island. : the Reader will give an author credit for the 
difficulties he has encountered, in order to 
ascertain this point, he may perhaps spare 
himself some trouble, and render unnecessary 
any ostentatious detail of the volumes it was 
necessary to consult. The antient geography of 
Cyprus is involved in greater uncertainty than 
seems consistent with its former celebrity among 
enlightened nations. Neither Greeks nor Romans 
have afforded any clue by which we can fix the 
locality of its Eastern cities. Some of them, it 
is true, had disappeared in a very early period. 
Long prior to the time of Pliny^ the towns of 
Ginyria, Malium, and Idaliwn, so necessary in 
ascertaining the relative position of other places, 
no longer existed ' . Both the nature and situation 

(l) After euumeratin^ fifteen cities belonging to Q/prus, Plwy 
adds: '^ fuere et \hi Cini/ria, Maliumy Idalium.** (Plm, Hb.y. f. 31. 
Z/. J?a/. 1635.) Idalium signifies, literally, the ** place of the God- 
desii** whence Idalia Venus. In Hebrew it was called Idala^ and 
under this appellation it is mentioned in the Scriptures, {Jos, xix. 15.) 
as the name of a town belonging to the tribe of Zdbulon, See Gale's 
^^ Court of the GentUeSy* &Uo Boc?inrt , Can. lib, i. cap. 3. 
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of important land-marks, alluded to by antient ^^j^?- 
geographers, are also uncertain. According to ^■■^■^ * 
Straboyihe Cleides were two islands upon the norths 
east coast; Pliny makes their number four; 
and Herodotus mentions a promontory that had 
the name given to these islands. If we consult 
the text of Strabo, his description of Cyprus* 
appears to be expressed with more than usual 
precision and perspicuity. Yet of two renowned 
.cities, Salamis and Citium, the first distinguished 
for the birth of the historian jiristitSy and the 
last conspicuous by the death of Cimony neither 
the situation of the one nor of the other has 
been satisfactorily determined. D'Anville assigns 
a different position for these cities, and for 
the present towns of Famagosta and Lameca; 
• although Drummond^, " vir haud contem- 
i^ENDUs," as he is styled by a late commentator 
upon Strabo^, and also Pococke^ whose proverbial 
veracity is beyond all praise *, from their own 



(S) Sirabon, Geog^. lib. xiir, p. 970. ed. Ojwn. 

($) Travels, &c. in a Series of Letters, by Alexander Drummond* 

(4) See the Notes to the Oxford Edition of Straho^ p. 973. 

(5) Poeocke'tDescripXion o{ t\i^ East, S vols. 1743-45. See vol. II. 
p. 213. 

- (6) It should be observed, however, that Drummond, although he 
seems to agree with Pococke in the situation of CUntm^ criticises very 
severely the freedom used by that author, in presuming to trace the 
walls of the city from imaginary remains ; and 'also for his erroneous 
map of the coast. See DrummotuPs Travtis, Letf, xo. p. 248. . 

VOL. IV. D 
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CHAP, ocular testimony reconcile the locality of the 
^ ^' _' antient and modem places. '' At Larwoa^ 
ci^T"^ observes the former of these writers S '' are 
undeniable proofs of its having been the antient 
Citium" Perhaps the antiquities now described 
may hereafter ^erve to confirm an opinion of 
Dmmmond's, founded upon very diligent inquiry, 
and repeated examination of the country. 
During the time he was Consul at Aleppo, he 
thrice visited Cyprus, and, upon every occasion, 
industriously surveyed the existing documents 
of its antient history. The sepulchral remainB 
occupying so considerable a portion of the 
territory where the modem town is situated, 
dppear to have been those of the Necropolis of 
Ciiium; and this city probably extended from 
the port all the way to Lameca, called also 
Lamec, and Lamic^ ; implying, in its etymology, 
independently of its tombs, " a place of burial.'' 
Descending to later authors, we find this position 
of Citium strongly confirmed by the jibb6 MariH^, 
who discovered very curious testimony con- 



(l) Drummonfi TVavelg, Lett, xiii. p. S51. 

(3) Larneca is the name in most common acceptation among foret^ 
nations ; but the inhahitants call it Lamee, and the j0>h4 Man/ti 
writes it Lmmie, The Bay of Salines is also sometimes called 
Lameca Bay, 

(3) Trareb through (^fprtu^ Syria ^ and PaXmOne^ by the 49^ 
Mar HI Eng.edit. L^d, 1791. 
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cerning it, ift d mannsciipt preserved at Fenice*. chap. 
!Fr<mi hia very interesting account of Q/prus, we v, ■ y .,; 
leafn that the erroneous notions entertained with 
regard to the locality of the city, originated 
•with Stephen de Lv^tgnan; who was deceived by 
the name of a neighbouring village, called ^Jiti, 
from a promontory at present bearing that 
i^>peUation. Min/t j^aces Cf^mm between .Sa/fne^ 
Bnd Lameca, upon the authority of the manu- 

' script before mentioned, and the ruins he there 
tjBsenred'. It is, as te remarks', of some impor- 
tance to determine the true situation of a city 
once so renowned, owing to the celebrated men 
it produced, tod the splendid actions of which 
it wafi the theatre. Yfet it is singular^ that this 
writer makes no mention of its Phoenician origin. 

• Concerning this fact, so well ascertained, a few 
observations may therefore suffice. / 

CiTiuM, from whose ruins we shall now fA«niciai» 

Settle- 

qonsider both the modern towns of Salines and ments. 
Larneca to have arisen, was founded, together 
. with the city of Lapethusy by a Phoenician king, 



(4) MS. Descript. of Cyprus^ by AMcagn^'ittiwimien^ m the library 
of Domitdco Matini, 

(5) This is also the poaition aati^aed to it by Poeocke. There Is 
reason to believe it occupied a greater extent of territory, and reached 
from the port as fat as Lamedai 

(6) Jl!kLriii*s Travels, vol. I. p. 53. 

{ D 2 
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of the name of Behis^. Its inhabitants, ac« 
cording to Cicero, were originally Phceniciani\ 
Cyprus, from its vicinity to their country, and its 
commercial advantages, was the first island of 
the Mediterranean that came under this dominion. 
Etisebius observes, that Paphos, a Phtxnicum city 
in Cyprus, was built when Cadmus reigned 
at Thebes^. It is moreover affirmed by the 
learned Bockan^ that, before the time of the 
Trojan vvd,t, Cinyras, king of Phoenicia, possessed 
this island of Cyprus, having derived it from his 
ancestors. To this monarch, Agamemnon, ac- 
cording to Homer*, was indebted for his breast- 
plate. The cities of Urania and Idalium were 
also founded by the same people : the former 
received its name from Urania Fenus, whose 
worship, as related by Herodotus, was trans- 
ferred to Cyprus by the Phoenicians from Ascalon^. 



(1) There were many kings of Phasnida who had this namef to 
called from Baal, signifying Lord. Hence all the Phoenician BaaUm 
had Jtheir denomination. See GaUt^i *' Qmrt of the Centilet," h. i* 
e,B,p»47, 

(3) See also GaUt p. 48 ; Cte. lih. iv. de Finihus ; LaSrtiut and 
StUdas on the X^ife of Zeno; Grotiuts and Vosniu de Philos. Secti^ 
lib. ii. c. I. 

(s) Eusth, Chronicon in Nuin. 1089- 

(4) Bochart. Pref. ad Canaan, 

(5) Horn, Iliad, A. Bock. Can. lib. i. c. 3. 

(6) There were four cities in Qfpnu famous for the worship of Fkma : 

" EBtAmathuh est«elsa mihi Paphost a^ue Cythera, 
Idaliafue domus." 



• 
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CxTiuM derived its name from the Hebrew 
appellation for the island Chetim ; the Chittim, 
QT Ciitim, of the Holy Scriptures^ It was famous 
as the birthplace of Apollonius^ a disciple of 
Hippocrates; and of Zeno, who, being shipwrecked 



mi^mmmKmmimmmmmmmmmmmi^mmmmm^m 



(7) This word, having^ a plural termination, is said to imply the dc- 
•eendants of Qf<A, the son otJavan. Josephus places their establishment 
in the Isle of Qpnef; and the Seventy Interpreters render the word .by 
XBTIOly that is to say, the KiHi or CetiL The valuable compilation 
of Dt^pper, {Descry}tum des Isles de VArchipel^) written orifi^iually in 
the FUmitk lan^ua^e, of which a French translation was published, in 
folio, at AmHerdam^ in 1702, concentrates much valuable information 
upon the subject of Cyprus. The author believes he shall contribute 
to the reader's g^ratification, by inserting from that work, wliich is now 
aare, the observations concerning the name of the island. "This 
island, which all the Greek and LiOiin authors have called Kiiir^«f, or 
HypruSf and which is designated under that name in the New t^esta- 
ment, had been known under that of Chedma^ or of Chetim, among 
the Hebrews: a*s thsepkus relates in the first book, ehap. 7> of his 
Jiewish Antiquities ; deriving it from CketimoSf or Chetim, son of 
J<amm, son of daphet, son of Noah, who, in the division of territories, 
had the first possession, of this isle. Thence it followed, that all islands, 
and maritime places, were called Chetim by th« Hebrews, He Supports 
tbis opinion, by shewing that Citiuw is a name corrupted from that of 
one of the cities of the island, which is derived from the appellation 
Cketvn, borne by th« whole island ; * fer,* says he, ' it was called 
CiTiUM by those who wished to render, by a Grecism, the name of 
CkeOmos, of CMttm^ or of Chetim, which seems couched under that 
of CiTiUM.' St. Jerom relates (Oafnment. m Esai, m Traiuet, Hebr, in 
Gems.) that some authors have translated the word Oietim, in 'the 
Prophet Isaiah, by that of Cyprus: and that the Chetims are the 
CjypriaHSi whence a city of the island still bore, in his time, the 
name of Citium. TTteoderet (in Hkrem, c. S.) shews that it is called 
Chttim in the Prophet Jeremiah: and Zonaras (2.^.3. v, 9. Amtai.) 
affirms that **C^tima is the island- which the Greeks call K^ff^«f, whereof 
CheHsH, great grandson of Noah^ had been the original possessor." L49 
Isles de fJrcHpel^ par Dapper. Jmsi, 1 70S. /»• f 1 • 
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upon the coast of Atticay from a Phoenician 
merchant became founder of the Stoics, and had 
for his illustrious followers, Epictetus and Seneca. 
According to Plutarch, it was with the sword 
presented by a king of Citium that Alexander 
triumphed ovier Darius\ This weapon was held 
by him in such estimation, that he always wore 
it upon his person* The same author also 
informs us, that at the siege of Citium, Cmon, 
son of Miltiades, received the woimd of which 
he died. It is quite uncertain when this city 
was destroyed. Mariti believes that event did 
not take place later than the beginning of the 



(l) The IftU Reverend and learned Or. HefUejf^ writinf; to the author 
upon the circumstance here noticed, makes the foUowtm^ remarks. 
** You mention," says he, " the sword presented to Alexander fay the 
Kin^ of CUiuim. It is to be observed, that the prophecy of Baiaam 
closes with the following prediction :— * Sh^ abaU dime from the eoast 
o/Chittim (i. e. Citium), and shall nffliet Amur, oMd shall aJHci JS^^» 
and he alto shall perish /sr eiter* This predietien I propose hereafter 
more fully to illustrate ; but at present shall only observe^ that the 
naval armament, by which Alexander was alone enabled to overcome 
T)fre and the whole power of the Persian emigre by sea, was chiefly, 
fomisbed to him from QjwtM, or ChUHm, (See 1 Maccab, i. 1.) ' And it 
bappenedr after that Alexander, the son of PhiUp the Mueedamem, 
who CAMB OUT OF TUB LAND OF ChetteXm, bad smitten Dmimf, king^ ol. 
the Persians and Medes, that he reigned in bis stead, the first over 
Greece. From not adverting to this historical fact» geogr^pben have 
made i| strange mistake, in supposing that Mdeedenia had be^ caUe<| 
Chiitim^ for Arrian, who has given a distinct account of At^xemdev^e 
maritime equipment, expressly mentions, tb..: the reinforcement 
from C]/prus consisted of one hundred and twenty sh^, whilst from. 
JUaeeda^ he bad but a single veeseh See Arrian. de Ss^dUiuse, 
Alexandria lib. ii. c. 30." » 
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third century', la 17(57, an excavation being chap, 
made to procure from its ruins materials for ^ i v ' p^< 
building, the workmen discovered a mctrble bust R^ainsof 
of Caracalla, some medals of Septimius Severus, ^® ^'^* 
Antoninus CaracaUa, and Julia Damna, with Greek 
inscriptions. Upon their obverse sides were 
exhibited the Temple of Paphos\ with the legend 
KOINONKYnPIAN. Some of them had the 
image of Caracalla on one side^ and that of Geia 
on the other. There were also others, with 
the head of the Emiperor Claudius \ 

Many circumstances occurred to excite our 
curiosity concerning the interior of the island ; 
although we despaired of being abl% to penetrate 

as far as Baffa, the antient Paphos, owing to the ^''^«- 

— ' — * ■ — * 1 ~~ - I I I - — ~ ' ... 

(2) JlfaWfr^ Travels, vol. I. p. 61. 

(3) Medals correspondiDg with this descriptiom are alluded to by 
different authors, and recently by the Editor of the Oxford edition of 
Strabo^ in his Notes to that work : ** Fofmam temjfli et sjfmhoH Veneris 
in nummis videre est." (Vid. p. 973. in Not.) The image of the 
Goddess had not the human form. " Simuiaa^m Dea nm tfigit 
kmnand" (Tacitus.) Tlm^$ h /ih 'A^^ailrtf rks riiutg i^^th rl S) &yy.fut, 

Diss. 38.) The form of an Indian idol at JaggaiunU is said to be 
a cone» answering to die antient account of the Paphian Goddess. 
This confirms what wc^ before advanced^ concerning the nature of 
the (^/prian Venus^ The pateraa used by priestesses vi the rites of 
Ceris^ had this pyramidal node, or coneji in the centre. A priestess is 
represented holding one of these upon a bas-relief in the Vestibule 
of Camhid^ University Library. See " Greek Marbks,'^ Nq, XV.p. 37. 

(4) The bust was sent to the British Consul, and is therefore prq- 
bably now in £nf[kMd»\ Afariti s^s^ the medals were given to ,him^ 
▼oL 1. p. 60. . 
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plague, then raging over all the western part 
of Cyprusy and particularly at Baffa. The ruins, 
and other antiquities of this place, are nume- 
rous. Sir Sidney Smith removed some inscriptions 
already alluded to ; and the English Consul at 
Lameca presented to us the hand of a colossal 
m^rfc/e statue, found there, of the most exquisite 
sculpture ^ We also hoped to enrich our col- 
lection oi plants y and to make some observations 
concerning the minerals of Bqffhy especially a 
beautiful variety of crystallized qtuxrtz, called 
Yeny Maden or Modem * by the Turks, and sold 
by Armenian merchants in the Crimea for 
diamonds. Before we left that peninsula, Pro-^ 
fessor Pallas had particularly requested infor- 
mation with regard to the locality of this stone. 
Among the substances offered for sale as false 
diamonds, there is nothing more common, all 
^over the Mediterranean, than highly-rtransparent 
quartz; hence the various names of ^* GfZraftar 
diamonds," " Fesuvian diamonds,*' " Baffa dia- 
mionds'/' and many other. We have also, in 



(1) See ^' Greek Marbles," No. XXXVHI. p. 55. 

(2) Signifying tiie " new gem." 

(d) This name was given to the rock-crystal of Baffa^ so long ago 
ikS the time in which EgnwtU and Herman visited Qfprus, '* Near 
Bttffa are mines of rock-crystal; and a French merchant there 
shewed me a most beautiful stone, which misfht pass for a diamimd': 
and such stones being found in the mines here, are commonfy called 
Bafff diamonds" Trav, o/JEgm, and Heym, voL I. p, S69. 



•< 
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our coiUitry, the " Bristol diamonds." All natural 
resemblances of the diamond have, however, 
been lately eclipsed by a very different mineral, 
the While Topaz of New Holland^ This stone, 
when cut and polished, with the exception only 
of the fVhite Corundum, possesses a degree of 
lustre and limpidness superior to every other 
excepting the real diamond. l£he antient Minmkof 
mines of Cyprus, now entirely neglected, ^^p^' 
appear to have been situate towards the 
Paphian extremity of the island; for if thei 
natives exhibit any mineral substance remark- 
able for its beauty, utility, or hardness, they 
name it, by way of eminence, ** a Bqffa 
STONE." jimianthus of a very superior quality 
is found near Baffa^, as flexible as silk, and 

' (4) AmoQ^ the lapidaries of Lmdm\ it bears the name of '* Mim^ 
nova," and is little esteemed by them : it has received this name from 
Mmas Novate a district in Brazil where the same stone is fouiul* Set 
Afawe's Trav. in Brazil, p. 238* Land, 1812. 

(5) See DrummontTs Travels, p. 157. Mariti mentions a village 
called Jmianihua, as stiil existing in C^rtM in his time ; and adds, 
that it " was a cunsiderabie town in the time of the Romans. The 
neighbouring country," says he, " produced the stone Asbestos, used 
for making a kind of incombustible cloth, in which the bodies of 
Emperors were burned." (MarUfs Trav. vol. I. p. 177.) This village 
is mentioned by Dapper, {hies de fyirchipel, p, 53.) as marking the 
spot where the stone Jmianthus was found in abundance, and manu- 
factured, by being mixed with flax, spun, and. then wove, fear the 
incombustible cloth of the Antients. The process is given by DioscoRiDEt 
(Zifr. V. c. 46). Dapper says the village took its name from the 
laioer&l ; and that it was once a place of ^reat renown, on account of 
\\kt clotU end thiead there manufactured of Jmianlhm* , » 

It 
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CHAP, perfectiy white; finer, and more delicately 

s. ■/■■ii t fibrous, than that of Sicily ^ Corsica, or Norway^ 

The Cypriou call this mineral " The Cotton Stone/' 

J««jj|^to Early on the morning of June the eighth, 
having procured an order for mules and asses» 
and ^Jirmdn to authorize the expedition, we left 
the Ceres^ and set out for Nicotia, the Leucusia 
or Leucosia of the Greeks, and present capital of 
Cypeus. We were detained at Lameca until 



It is often supposed, that the art of manufacturiDg an in&nnbttstible 
cloth by means of Amwnihui is not possessed by the Moderns ; but the 
inhabitants of a certain district in Siberia are in the practice of pre« 
paring thread by mixing flax with this substance, and then spinning it. 
After weaving with this thread, the cloth is exposed to the action of 
§re, which consumes the flax, and leaves an incombustible web. 
This, according to Dioscorides (as above cited), was the method used 
by the Antients. The principal manufacture of jitnianthvie cloth 
existed in this island, the mineral being found here in abundance and 
perfection. The art of making it was also formerly known in India. If 
we might rely upon the mineralogy of the Antients, real diamonds were 
once found in Qfpnus but PUn^s observations concerning then^ 
(Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvii. c. 4.) although he describes the Cyprian 
diamond as ** effieadstimtu <» medieindy* prove they were nothingf . 
more than the sort of Quartz before mentioned. The AetiteSy or EagU 
Stone, which they superstitiously esteemed, owing to the aid it was 
supposed to render to women in labour, is still valued by the ignorant 
inhabitants for this, its imaginary, virtue. PUny considered the 
Jasper of CyprusjdA ranking next in perfection to that of Scythia; and 
Crystal, he says, was turned up by the plough. The other minerals 
of the island were : Emerald (a name they gave to any greenish 
transparent stone), AgaJtCy Opal, Sapphire, LaztUUe (which they 
called Lapis Q/aneus), Mica, or Musewy Glass, Alum, JViire, Sufyhur, 
Gypsum, knd great abundance of Salt. The latter was chiefly collected 
from tlie environs of CintiM^ where the sedt marshes now are. 
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the evening, by the hospitality of the EngUsk 
Consul, Signor Peristiani, who had prepared a 
large party of ladies and other inhabitants, all 
eager to represent to us the danger of travelling 
during the day ; and to gratify very reasonable 
curiosity — ^for a sight of strangers, and for news 
from Egypt. Among the persons thus assembled 
was the English Consul of Berytus^ from whom; 
we obtained a silver tetradrachm of Tyre, in 
the highest state of preservation. The interesting 
costume of the Cyprian ladies ought not to pass Wo™en ^ 
Without notice. Like all the Greek women, they 
chew great quantities of mastic, imported from^ 
the Island of Scio, and deem it graceful to 
appear always biting this gum. Their head- 
dress is modelled after the kind of calathus 
represented upon the Phcenician idols of the 
country, and upon Egyptian statues. This is 
worn by women of all ranks, from the wives of 
the Coqsuls to the meanest slaves. Their hair,, 
dyed of a fine brown colour> by means of a plant 
called henna, hangs behind, in numerous long 
straight braids ; and in some ringlets disposed 
near lie face they place the flowers of the 
jasnune, strung together, upon slips from leaves 
of the palm-tree, in a very curious and pleasing 
manner. Next to the Calmuch, the Grecian 
women are, of all other, the best versed in 
cosmetic arts. They possess the secret of givmg. 
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a brown colour to the whitest locks^ and also 
tinge their eye-brows with the same hue. The 
most splendid colours are displayed in their 
habits^ which are very becoming to the ^rls of 
the island. The upper robe is always of scarlet, 
of crimson, or of green silk, embroidered with 
gold. Like other Greek women, they wear long 
scarlet pantaloons, fastened round the ankle, and 
yellow boots, with slippers of the same colour. 
Around the neck, and the head, they wear a 
profusion of gold coins, chains, and other trin* 
kets. About their waist they have a large belt 
or zone, hanging very low, and fastened in front 
by two large and heavy polished brass bucklers, 
or bosses^; some of which we saw nearly as 
large as a barber's bason. They endeavour to 
Aiake the waist appear as long as possible, 
and the legs, consequently, short. Naturally 
corpulent, they take no pains to diminish the 
size of their bodies by lacing, but seem rather 
vain of their bulk; exposing their breasts, at 
the same time, in a manner highly unbecoming. 
Notwithstanding the extraordinary pains they 
use to disfigure their natural beauty by all 



(1) See *' Douglas on the Remains of Antient Customs among the 
Modern Greeks" for a proof of the antiquity of this kind of omameBt. 
The tvo AoM^f thus ivorn by Greek women are shaped like antieat 
•hieUs, and are so placed as to suggest, by their critical situatioo, a 
notion of their being worn as hickUrs ofproteeiitn, ^ 
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sorts of iU-seliected ornaments, the voiaen chat. 

I I* 

of Cyprus are handsomer than those of any 
other Grecian island. They have a taller and 
more stately figure; and the features, parti- 
cularly of the women of Nicotian are regular 
and dignified^ exhibiting that elevated cast of 
countenance which is so universally admired 
in the works of Grecian artists. At present, 
this kind of beauty sieems peculiar to the 
women of Cyprus: the sort of expression ex- 
hibited by one set of features may be traced^ 
with different modifications, in all. Hence 
were possibly derived those celebrated inodels 
of female beauty, conspcuous upon the statues, 
vases, medals, and gems of Greece; models 
selected from the throng of Cyprian virgins, 
who, as priestesses of Visnus^ officiated at the 
Faphian shrine*. Indefinite as our notions of 
beauty are said to be, we seldom differ in 
assigning the place of its abode. The same 
charms which, in former ages, gave celebrity 
to the women of Circassian still characterize 
their deiscendants upon Mount Caucasus; and 
while we point out the natural residence of 
beauty, we may refer to countries where it 
never was indigenous. Foremost in the list 
of these, inay be mentioned Egypt. The 

(9) '^ " ttbi templam illi, centumque Sabeo 

Tbttce ccUeut ars, lertisque recehtibut halant.** 
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CHAP, statues of IsiSf and the munmies, preserve at 

Kit .y. / this hour a form of countenance which is 

common to the females of that country ; nor 
did the celebrated Cleopatra much differ from 
Ae representation thus afforded, if th^ portrait 
of her upon' Mark Antonys medals may be 
considered as authority. There ar^ some 
countries (for example, Lapland) where it might 
be deemed impossible to select a single instance 
ef female beauty. Here, it is true, the degraded 
state of human nature explains the privation. 
But among more enlightened nations, a traveller 
would hardly be accused of generalizing in- 
accurately, or partially, who should affirm that 
female beauty was rare in Germam/, although 
common in England; that it exists more 
frequently in Russia than in France ; in Finland, 
than in Sweden ; in Itcdt/j than in Greece ; — that 
the Irish woolen are handsomer tJian the Spanish ; 
although learned antiquaries assure us both 
were originally of Pelasgian origin. 

- « 

Gardens of Thc gardcus oi Lameca are very beautiful, and 
constitute the only source of amusement which 
. the women of the place seem to possess. They 
are, however, no ornament to the tpwn, > being 
inclosed by high walls. Ahnost every house has 
its garden : the shade and verdure thus afforded 
is a delightful contrast to the glare of a white 
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and dusty soil, ererjrwhere seen around. In 
these gardens we noticed two sorts of jasmine, 
one conunon in European countries, and the other 
a native of Sifria ; a beautiful variety of Jm ; and 
dome other plants esteemed for their flowers ; 
the double-blossomed pomegranate, a most 
beauti^l shrub ; also lemons^ oranges, phms, and 
ppricots. The Phaseolus Caracalla, kept in the 
green-houses of the Seraglio gardens at Con-- 
sianiinople, flourished here in the open air. They 
had also the Arbutus Andrachne, growing to an 
enormous size. Beneath these trees, affording 
ahnost the only i^de known in this part of 
the island, the inhabitants a3semble in small 
parties ; where, seated upon mats, they regale 
themselves with fruit and wine, listening to their 
national songs. These are sung by itinerant 
musicians, hired for the occasion, who accom* 
pany their voices with the wretched scraping of 
an instrument still called a Lyre. It is shaped 
so as to resemble the Testudo, or Tortoise-shell, 
from which it was derived: and it has its 
original complement of three strings, whence 
the Asiatic Lyre received its appellation of the 

Tgij(;ogioc : its whining, plaintive tone, bespeaks 
its Lydian origin, even in its modem state : it 
is played like a violin, resting on the left kneie, 
with a short horse-hair bow, answering to the 
antient/i/(ec/rum« There is a manufactory of these 
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CH AK ' instruments at Lameca : we bcmght one of them. 
The more antient Testudo is not yet quite 
extinct : we procured one from a LacecUemonian 
family, who were natives of Misitraj near to 
the remains of the antient Sparta. It is a shell 
of the land-tortoise, to which a wooden neck 
has been adjusted, like that of a guitar, or 
Cithara ; and it has two strings, like the Russian^ 
Balalaika. The different names of Testudo, 
Lyra, and Ciihara, were all given to the chorded 
shell * ; and this was also the (f>ogfji,iy^ of Homer. 
It seems to have been the parent of all the 
stringed instruments known in music. With 
its lengthened neck, the Testudo became, either 
Cithara or Lyra : afterwards it passed through 
the various modifications exhibited by the 
viol, the violin, the lute, guitar, dulcimer, 
harp, hurdy-gurdy, harpsichord, and many 
other, as the strings were multiplied, . and 
the means of exciting their melodies were 
varied. Thus we find the singing-women, 
who . came to meet Saul, when David w^as 
returned from the slaughter of Goliath^, 
(playing upon the ordinary and antient in- 
struments of their country) described as coming 



(l) ^' When Jabal struck the chorded shell. "Dryden. 
(S) iSamiiel, xTiii.6. , 
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out of all the cities of Israel *^ with three- 
stringed INSTRUMENTS ;" but the choicer and 
more costly instruments, consecrated to graver 
measures in the service of the Temple, were 
of a different description, and of a later in- 
vention: they are expressly denominated, by 
David himself S "instruments often strings:" 
and when praises are to be offered, not merely 
to a champion by the people, but by a priest, 
a prophet, and a king, to the Most High God, 
then the Psalmist declares he will " sing a new 
SONG, and play skilfullt" — *'upon an in- 
strument of ten STRINGS, and upon \h& psaltery, 
and upon the Aarj&, with a solemn sound." 

The cheese made in this island is tolerablv Produce of 

•^ the Island. 

good ; and the markets are well supplied with 
vegetables. Among the number of things 
mentioned by Sandys to be found in Cyprus^ 
very few are now to be procured. The chief 
products of the island are wine, raisins, citrons, 
oranges, pomegranates, almonds, figs,-coloquin- 
tida (Cucumis Colocynthis), the native place of which 
Jliif//er* maintains to be imknown; also wool, 
cotton, silk, and salt. Almost all the inhabitants 



(3) Psalms xxxiii. 2. xcH. 3. 

(4) See MUUr's Gardener's Diet, by Alarti/n, vol. I. part If. Lon^, 
1807. 

VOL. IV. E 
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keep silk- worms; and it is the btisiness of the 
females to wind the silk, which is woven into 
shifts and shirts at Nkotia and Bajffa. The 
harvest is generally ended before the beginning 
of June ; and this circumstance enables us to 
estimate with tolerable accuracy the difference 
between the climate of England and that of 
Cyprus. In our country the harvest-home is 
rarely celebrated before the end of August \ 

We left Lameca in the evening, and found 
a very good road to Nicotia ; travelling prin- 
cipally over plains, by a gradual and almost 
imperceptible ascent, towards the north west. 
Mountains appeared in the distant scenery, on 
almost every side. The soil everywhere 
exhibited a white marly clay, said to be 
exceedingly rich in its nature, although neg- 
lected. The Greeks are so oppressed by their 
Turkish masters, that they dare nat cultivate 
the land : the harvest would instantly be taken 
from them if they did. Their whole aim seems 
to be, to scrape together sufficient, in the 
course of the whole year, to pay their tax to 
the Oovemor. The omission of this is pu-> 
nished by torture, or by death : and in cases of 



(l) When this Edition was printing in 1816, the harvest dfid not 
Hgm near Cambridge until the first ^ay of September. 
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their inability to supply the impost, the inhabi- 
tants fly from the. island. So many emigrations 
of this sort happen during the year, that the 
population of all Cyprus rarely exceeds sixty 
thousand persons; a number formerly insufficient 
to have peopled one of its towns. The Governor 
resides at Nicotia. His appointment is annual ; 
aud as it is obtained by purchase, the Highest 
bidder succeeds ; each striving, after his arrival, 
to surpass his predecessor in the enormity of 
his exactions. From this terrible oppression 
the Consuls and a few other families are free, 
in consequence of protection granted by their 

respective nations. Over a barren tract of land, ?esoiate 
* ^ Appear- 

altogether desolate, and destitute even of the ance of the 

meanest herbage, our journey was neither 
amusing nor profitable. It might have sug- 
gested reflections to a moral philosopher, thus 
viewing the horrid consequences of barbarian 
power ; but when a traveller is exposed to the 
burning beams of an Eastern sun, mounted upon 
a sorry mule dislocating his very loins, fatigued, 
and breathing hot pestilential vapours, he will 
feel Uttle disposition to moralize. We rejoiced 
indeed, when, in a wide plain, we came in 
view of the little huts where we were to pass 
a part of the night, previous to four more hours 
of similar penance. Hadgi FilippOy formerly 
English Consul in Cyprus, together with his 

^ E 2 
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CHAP, son and another traveller, joined our party 
. ■■/- 1 f upon the road. The Hadgi, becoming blind, 
had been compelled to resign his place, and 
lived at Limasol. This respectable old man, 
although deprived of sight, was in the habit of 
journeying from one part of the island to the 
other, ^nd knew every part of it. He said that 
the inhabitants were shamefully oppressed. 

^*2* ^^ '^^^ venerable pair with whom we rested in 
the village of Attien ^ were the parents of our 
mule-drivers, and owners of the mules. They 
made us welcome to their homely supper, by 
placing two planks across a couple of benches, 
arid setting thereon boiled pumpkins, eggs, and 
some wine of the island in a hollow gourd. 

MiUs. We observed upon the ground the sort of 
stones used for grinding corn, called Querns in 
Scotland^ common also in Lapland^ and in all 
parts of Palestine. These are the primaeval 
mills of the world ; and they are still found in 
all corn countries, where rude and antient 
customs have not been liable to those changes 
introduced by refinement. The employment 
of grinding with them is confined solely to 
females; and the practice illustrates the obser- 



(0 Mariti writes the name of this place Atene, Sec voL I. p, 87* 
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ration of our Saviour, alluding to this custom 
in his prediction concerning the destruction 
of Jerusalem* : " Two women shall be grinding 
at the mill; the one shall be taken, and the 
other left." 

In these little cottages we found very large Curious 
establishments for bees, but all the honey thus keepfng 
made is demanded by the Governor; so that ^*"' 
an apiaiy is only considered as the cause of an 
additional tax. The manner, however, in which 
the honey is collected, is curious, and worthy 
of imitation, and it merits a particular descrip-' 
tion ; the contrivance is simple, and was doubt* 
less suggested by the more antient custom, 
still existing in the Crimea^ of harbouring bees 
in cylindrical hives made from the bark of 
trees. They build up a wall formed entirely 
of earthen cylinders, each about three feet in 
length, placed, one above the other, horizontally, 
and closed at their extremities with mortar'. 



«( 



(3) Matt.iakv, A\. 

(S) The bee-hives of Egypt , and of PakEstint, are of the same kind. 

Those of Egypt" says Hanelguittt " are made of coal-dust and 
^lay, which being well blended together^ they form of the mixture a 
hollow cylinder^ of a span diameter, and as long as they please, from 
six to twelve feet : this is dried in the sun, and it becomes so hard, 
that it may be handled at will. I saw some thousands of these hives 
at a village between Damiata and Mansora." ff(UH(piisi*s Fay, and 
7V«r.j9.336. Lend.n$S. i 
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CHAP. Xhiij wall is then covered with a shed, and' 
^» ■»- * upwards of one hundred hives may thus be 
maintained within a very small compass. Close 
Carob'tree. to this village grew the largest Carob-tree we 
noticed in all our travels. It is, by some^ 
called St. Johns bread- tree; the Ceratonia Siliqua 
of Linnaeus. It was covered with fruit, the 
pods being then green, and it had attained the 
size of our largest English oaks. We could 
neither discover nor hear of any antiquities 
near this village ; excepting the ruins of an old 
Greeh church, with pictures of saints upon the 
walls; and one large reservoir for water, 
pointed out as an antient work, although 
probably of Venetian origin. It is still in a 
perfect state, lined with square blocks of stone, 
about twenty-five feet deep, and fifteen feet 
wide; being situate in a field close to the 
tillage. 

Two hours before sun-rise, we again set out 
for Nicotia. The road lay through an open 
country ; but high mountains were everywhere 
in view, as on the preceding evening. Some 
of these, as we drew nearer to them, exhibited 
very remarkable forms, standing insulated, and 
with flat tops, like what are usually called 
Table mountains. Upon our right* we observed 
one that rose out of a fine plain, having a most 
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perfectly conical form, excepting that its vertex char 
appeared truncated parallel to its base. Upon ^- i « * 
the road we noticed distinct masses of the 
purest transparent selenites, or crystallized 
sidphat of lime, as diaphanous as the most 
limpid specimens from Montmartre, near Paris. 
It seemed as if they had been dropped by 
caravans passing the road ; although we could 
learn nothing, either of the place whence they 
Were derived, or the purpose for which they 
were intended. A ridge of mountains bounded 
all the view in front of our route: at length, 
at the distance of two hours and a half from 
u4ttiiny we beheld the city of Nicotia, situate Appoar- 
in the middle of one of the fine plains common nicotia. 
in this part of the island, at the base of one 
extremity of the mountain barrier. As we 
advanced towards it, we were struck with the 
magnificence of its fortifications, which, although 
neglected, still remain nearly entire ; surpassing, 
in extent and beauty, those of almost every 
other city. The moat is half a mile wide ; it 
is now dry, or at best but an unwholesome 
swamp. Beneath the walls the bed of this 
moat abruptly terminates in a deep and wide 
fosse. The ramparts are still mounted with a 
few pieces of artillery. The road winds round 
the walls towards the gate, which had once a 
portcullis. We found the entrance filled with 
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beggars. The guard demands a toll from all 
Greeh passing through. As we rode into the 
ment of town, we met a long train of women, dressed 
Prostitutes, -j^ wiiite robes, the beautiful costume of the 

capital, filling the air with, their lamentations, 
3ome of them were of the middle age, but all 
were handsome : as they advanced, they ex- 
posed their faces and breasts to public view, 
tearing their hair, and weeping piteously. In 
the midst of the procession rode a Turk upon 
an ass, smoking his long pipe ki the most tran- 
quil manner, and wholly indifferent to their cries. 
Upon inquiring the cause of this tumult, we were 
told that these women were all prostitutes, 
whom the (governor had banished the city, and 
whom they were therefore conducting beypud 
the gates. Their dress was modelled after a 
very antient form, and highly elegant : it conr 
sisted entirely of fine white linen, so disposed 
as to veil at once the whole figure, unless when 
purposely cast aside ; when it fell to the ground 
4n long graceful folds, 

l!^n tsh ^^ ^^^* *^ ^^^ house of Signor S^his, (the 

Vragoman. .English Dragomati, as he is vulgarly jcalled,) a 

^ rich Armenian merchant, who enjoys the English 

protection for transacting whatsoever business 

their nation may have with the Governor. 

His house was in all respects a palace^ 
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displaying the highest degree of Oriental chap. 
magnificence. The apartments were not only 
spacious, but they were adorned with studied 
elegance; the floors being furnished with the 
finest mats brought from Grand Cairo, and the 
divans covered with satin, set round with em- 
broidered cushions. The windows of the 
rooms, as in all Oriental houses, were near 
the roof, and small, although numerous, and 
placed close to each other. They had double 
casements, one being of painted glass, sur- 
rounded by carved work, as in the old Gothic 
palaces of England, which, perhaps, derived 
their original form from the East, during the 
Crusades. So many instances occur to confirm 
this opinion, that we may be liable to imneces- 
sary repetition, by t6o frequent allusion to this 
style of building. The custom of having the 
floor raised in the upper part of a chamber, 
where the superiors sit, as in our old halls, is 
strictly Oriental: it is the same in the tents of 
the Tahtars. We were permitted to view the 
Charem. This always consists of a summer and 
a winter apartment. The first was a large 
square room, surroimded by a divdn; the last 
, an oblong chamber, where the divdris were 
placed parallel to each other, one being on either 
side, lengthways : at the upper extremity was the 
fire-place, resembjing our KaXieni English hearths. 
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About half an hour after our arrival, the 
worthy old jirmenian came home ; and throwing 
himself at full length upon the divAuy began 
to fan his face with a bunch of coloured feathers, 
while his secretary opened and read to him 
our letters. Refreshments were instantly 
served, and pipes brought by his attendants : 
soon after this he proposed that we should 
accompany him to the Governor's. As we 
descended, he shewed to us his beautiful 
garden, filled with standard apricot-trees laden 
with ripe fruit, and our wine, as he said, 
for dinner, already cooling in marble fountains, 
beneath the shade of orange, citron, lemon, 
fig, vine, and pomegranate trees. He had 
one variety of the apricot which bore fruit 
with a smooth shining skin hke our common 
neciarine. All these trees, in the gardens of 
Ntcoiia, equal in size the apple-trees of our 
English orchards, and their branches are sup-- 
ported by props to prevent their breaking by 
the load of fruit which covers them. Perhaps it 
was firom Cyprus (where this plant appears to be 
indigenous) that the apricot-tree was first carried 
to ItcUy. Its Oriental appellation, Prunus or Malits 
Armemaca, would assign to it an Eastern origin j 
but its native land has not yet been determined. 
Pallas found it in a wild state among the Caucasian 
mountains* It was known in Italy in the . time 
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of Dioscorides ; whence it was brought to England chap. 

by a French priest of the name of PFolfcy who ^ v i^ 

was gardener to King Henry the Eighth^ 

Thunberg describes it as a large spreading tree 

in Japan ; but it seems to flourish in greater 

perfection in Cyprus than in any other country. 

We entered the court-yard of the Governor's Visit to the 

Turkish 

palace^ and observed several beautiful horses. Governor, 
richly caparisoned, standing without any atten- 
dants, each fastened by a chain to its fore 
leg, and to ,a spike in the ground. This custom 
exists, as a kind of parade^ in almost all the 
palace yards of Pashas who are governors, and 
are called Mussuleem^. We were conducted 
first into the chamber of the Dragoman, or 
interpreter, where we found a crowd of persons 
assembled upon business. Here again pipes 
were brought, while oxxxjirmdnx were examined, 
and some questions put, concerning the state 
of affairs in Egypt, the death of the Emperor 
Paul, and the- victory gained by -ATe&on over the 
Danes. We were then led through several 



(I) See Httkluyfs Voyages, vol. II. p. I6l. Land, 1599- 
- (3) Hie DuXch ambassadors from the East-India Company to C%ma, 
in die middle of the seventeenth century, observed the same custdm 
ct exhibiting state-horses in the court of the Emperor's palace at 
PsxiK. See Nieuhojf*s Jeanmt of the Emhast^, as pUMuhe^ ly OffUhfft 
p.l%^ Lmd.ie69> 
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^^n^' passages, until we came to the Governor's 
^ ■»■ -^ apartment, who having heard our names and 
business, desired us to be seated upon the 
divdn opposite to him. As this man affected all 
that haughtiness with which Franks were for- 
merly received, in times when the English name 
was not quite so much respected as it is now in 
Turkey, we were particular in noting the cere- 
mony attending our visit. The custom shewn 
in the reception of strangers, is the same over 
all the Ottoman empire ; and in all countries the 
punctilios of hospitality are best exercised by 
proud men. It is only our equals who lay 
aside ceremony*. 

The Governor of Cyprus was no Pasha; nor 
had he any other rank than what his wealth 
bad procured in his temporary station at Nicotia; 



i fi i i.>.i 



(l) Persons of enlight^iied undentanding^, vbatsoeverbe their rank, 
know very well that real i^rf atness is best displayed by affability and 
condescension. An Italian physician vX Naples^ a man of the world, who 
had studied human nature well, and travelled much, gave this advice 
to a young practitioner, who was beginning his career: ''If thou be 
called," said he, ''to attend a roan of real high birth, with an accom- 
plished mind, throw thyself into the best chair in his room, and make 
thyself at home with him : but if the summons be to a new-made 
dignitary, to one of newly-acquired wealth, or to a tradesman who has 
retired from business, stand, till he bids thee sit, and then take the 
bumUest seat that offers.*^ 
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an honour annually purchased of the Capudan chap. 
Paskay as before stated, by the highest bidder, v. ,^^1/ 
One short year of dominion, wholly dedicated 
to the exercise of a vain ostentation, and to 
unbounded rapacity, was therefore all that 
awaited him, in return for the money by which 
the post had been obtained. It was truly 
amusing, therefore, to see his ostentatious iheGovcr- 
ijianner of displaying his rank. Our creden- ceptionof 
tials were of a very superior nature ; because, thor. "' 
in addition to our Jirmdny we carried with us 
letters from the Capudan Pasha, and the Com- 
mander-m-chief both of the fleet and of the 
army. At sight of these, however, his new- 
made Excellency affected to turn up his nose, 
muttering between his teeth the expressive 
w^ord Djowr* with .considerable emphasis, and 
taking up the skirts of his pelisse (as our 
Teherable friend the Armenian kneeled before 
him, to act as our interpreter) that they might 
not be defiled even by the touch of an infidel. 
This insolence was the more remarkable, als 
the Turks, unless they be in a state of open 
rebeUion, generally respect the Grand Signior s 
firmmi : even the haughty Pashxi of Acre always 
made sign of obeisance when it was produced. 



•■ «■■«■» 



- (S) A term used by the Turks to express either a Dos or <»* InfideL 
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After thus endeavouring to make us feel our 
inferiority, he next strove to dazzle our senses 
i^e of >'vith his splendour and greatness. Having 
IT^^^. clapped his hands', a swarm of attendants^ 
most magnificently dressed, came into the room, 
bearing gilded goblets filled with lemonade 
and sorbet, which they presented to us. A 
high priest of the Dervishes then entered, and 
prostrated himself before the Governor, touching 
his lips with his fingers, crossing his hands upon 
his breast, and raising his thumbs afterwards to 
his ears. All these marks of reverence ended, 
he rose and took his station upon the divduy 
on the left side of the Governor. Next came 
a fresh party of slavfes, bringing long pipes of 
jasmine wood v/ith amber heads, to all the party; 
these were suddenly followed by another host 
of myrmidons in long white vests, having white 
turbans on their heads, who covered us with, 
magnificent mantles of sky-blue silk, bespangled 
tod embroidered with gold*. They also pre* 
sented to us preserved fruits and other sweet- 
meats ; snatching away the embroidered mantles, 

» I t< i I ' . H I m ■' « .1. ■ ■■ I ■ 11 .. .... I..1 I iM . . ■■I-. m ,m ■■■.■■ ■.— ^■iMfc*— — — I 

(l) This method of summoning slaves to the presence of their 
master is common ail over the Tkirkish empire. 

(3) Among the RomanSf the master of the house often piqued 
himself upon furnishing his guests with magnificent habits. They 
consisted of a kind of loose numiles, like tliose of Cyprus. Martial 
reproaches Luscus with having more thaa once carried off two srom 

the 
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to cover us again with others of white ^^^?- 
satin, still more sumptuous than before. Next 
they brought coffee, in golden cups studded 
with diamonds; and the mantles were once 
more taken away. After this, there came 
slaves kneeling before us with burning odours 
in silver censers, which they held beneath our 
iioses; and finally, a man^ passing rapidly 
round, bespattered our faces, hands, and clothes, 
with rose-water — a compliment so little ex- 
pected at the time, and so zealously admini- 
stered, that we began to wipe from our eyes the 
honours which had Almost blinded us. The 
principal dragoman belonging to the Governor 
next presented to each of us an embroidered 
handkerchief; *' gifts," he said, " by which 
irifideh of rank were always distinguished in^ 
their interviews with his Master." The hand- 
kerchief consisted of embroidered muslin, and 
was inclosed in a piece of red crape. Th©^ 
presents we in vain solicited permission to 



the house where he had supped. (Epig.hl, /t6.viU.) it was also 
etutomary in the East to change their robes at feasts. The master of 
the house ^ve one to each of his guests : none were to appear without 
it. Thus, in the Parable of the Marriage Feast {Matt, uii.), the guest 
who had it not was driven out by order 6f the king who gave the feast ; 
not being found worthy of admittance there, ho garment having been 
given to him, as to the others. See D^Amayi Life of the Romant^ 
p.m. Lond,n64t. 
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CHAP, decline; adding, that "as private individuals, 



II. 



^ ^ meanly habited, in the view of travelling ex- 
peditiously through the island, we hoped he 
wpuld not form his ideas of Englishmen of rank 
either from our appearance or pretensionp." 
When all his servants had retired, and the 
ceremonies of opening and shutting silver 
utensils, of presenting coffee, conserves, and 
tobacco, were ended, which generally occupy 
half an hour, the Governor began a eulogy upon 
Lord Nelson and Sir Sidney Smith. We found it 
difficult to gain an opportunity for stating the 
cause of our coming ; for with Turkish grandees 
an hour is soon passed, without the interchange 
of ten words. At last we obtained a hearing, 
and spoke of our intention to visit Bqffa. We 
had no sooner mentioned this place, than we 
found that all intercourse with it, and with the 
western side of the island, was cut off by the 
plague, which had begun to shew itself even 
in the neighbourhood of Nicotia : we therefore 
resolved to return to our more humble host in 
the village oiAttiin the same night ; when, to our 
great surprise, the Governor requested that w^e 
would spend a few days with him ; and, as w^e 
stated this to be impossible, he even threatened 
to detain the frigate at Salines for that purpose. 
We were however resolute in our determination ; 
and therefore representing to him the illness of 
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our Captain, and our utter inability to remain chap. 
an instant after the Ceres had got her cargo on ^ \l.a 
board, we took our leave ; accompanied by an 
officer of his guard, whom he permitted to. 
attend ua among the goldsmiths of the place, in 
search of medals and other antiquities. 

it is to these artificers, beai'ing the name of c?v»i;*«, 

or Gold- 

Guyumjee, aln^^jfrt imiversally in Turkey y that smiths of 
the peasants of* the country, and lower order of 
people in the towns, carry all the pieces ef gold 
Or silver they may chance to find in the soil, to 
be exchanged for modern trinkets. They are 
generally men in a very small way of trade, 
sitting in a little stall, \^Mh a crucible before 
them, a touchstone^ and a handful of very ordi- 
nify tools. Their chief occupation consists in 
making coarse silver rings, of very base metal, 
for the women, and in setting signets for Turks 
of all denominations. There is hardly a Moslem 
who does not bear upon one of his fingers 
this kind of ornament. The Turkish signet is 



. (l) Various substances are in use under the name of touchstone^ and 
of course it has various appellations. Mineralogists have 'called it 
I^pis l^dnis, Comeua trapejtius,ptimitive basalt, basanife, trap, schistusy 
&e. The substance most employed by Oriental goldsmiths is a dark 
and very compact basalt, 

VOL. IV. F 
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genersdly a camelian stone S mscribed with a 
feW words from the Kor&riy ft proverb in Jtrabicy 
or a couplet in Persian. We founds as usual, 
ample employment among these men ; and were 
so much occupied in the pursuit, that we even 
neglected to visit the Cathedral of St. Sophia •, 
' built in the Gothic style by the Emperor 
Justinian, when he raised the edifice of the same 
name in Constantinople. It is said that the 
monuments of English warriors who fought 
during the crusades still exist within this 
building. We have the testimony both of 
Dnmmond and of Mariti for the architecture 



^■^^^vi^tow 



(l) To supply these stbnet, th^ frequently disfigure or cenoeal the 
finest Antique gems ; either by cutting them Into a more dimintttlve 
form, or by hiding the work of the aotient lapidaiy in the setting, 
and turning the obverse side outwards for the writing. 

(3) ^* The most beautiful edifice here is, without doubt^ the Church 
of St. Sophia, where the kings of Qfprus were formerly crotvned. It 
is built in the Goihip ttyU, and has three* large naves. It contains the 
tombs of the Luiignans, and <of several antient Qffprwis and noble 
yeneHoHS, The choir and the altars were destroyed when the city 
was taken. This church then became the principal mosque; and 
3futtapha, the Tkirkish general, went to it for the first time, to offer 
thanks to the Almighty, on the fourteenth of September 1570." 
MaritVs Travels, vol, I. p, 98. It is said by Dapper {Descr^. des 
Ides de VArchipel, p, 32. Jmst, 1733) to contain an antient tonab of 
very beautiful jtuyMr, of one entire pieee, eight feet and a half long^ 
four feet and a quarter wide, and five [feet high. Dapper, perhaps^ 
alludes to the beautiful kind of mwrhU called Rosso Anitieo by the 
ItaUans. 
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eidiibited in its construction: Hie cathedrals 
both of Famagosia and Nicotic are described as 
Gothic, if it be true, therefore, that the 
Nicotian chureh was erected by Jicstinian, we 
have authority for the existence of that style of 
architecture, in a high degree of perfection, so 
long ago as the middle of the sixth century ; 
six hundred and forty years before the tjoiiquest 
of Cyprus by Richard the First; and certainly 
long anterior to the introduction of any 
specimai of the architecture called Gothic into 
Great Britain. Other examples of still higher 
antiquity exist in Egypt, in Pakestine, and, 
iti India. 

The only manufactures which we noticed 
in Nicotia were those of Turkey leather, of 
small carpets, and of printed cottons. Tlie 
red leather made here, like that of Acrcy is 
remarkable for its brilliant and lively colour* 
Mariti describes it as superior in this respect 
to the leather which is manufactured in Barbary^. 
The carpets were barely large enough to covej^ 
an English hearth; but they were valued at 
forty and fifty piastres each. The workmanship 
was, however, excellent. We visited the cotton 
fiianufactory. The process did not appear to 

(S) JMMtf'f Travels, vol. I. p. lOS. Lond. 1791< 

F 2 
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CHAP, differ from the manner of printing cottons in 
Vii:...»^ ^ England; excepting in the fashion of the wooden 
blocks, which are here exceedingly rude and 
coarse. The secret of the dye would be a 
valuable discovery ; as the colours, instead of 
fading, when the cloth is washed with soap, 
•become more splendid. Mariii says, it is a 
mixture composed of the root of the Boid and 

ox's bloods 

- » • 

^2^*hi ^^^ success in collecting gems was so great, 
the Bazar, that thc uumbcr of our acquisitions in Nicoiia 
exceeded the total of what we had been able to 
procure since our departure from Constantinople. 
We found also silver medals of Antoninus Pius, 
SeveruSy Faustina^ and of the Ptolemies* The 
bronze were all of late date, and almost all 
after the time of Constantine* We also made 
diligent inquiry concerning the Yeny Madem 
Polished crystal. Some detached and very indifferent 

Stones of ^ , _ „. t i 

Cyprus. specmiens of crystallized quartz were shewn to 
us, by the name of Baffa stones; but the 
inhabitants were unable to polish even these. 
All the stones found in the island, capable of 
being polished, are sent to Grand Cairo for this 
purpose. This fact, while it serves to shew the 
wretched state of the arts in Cyprus y also 

(l) Afar//tV Travels, vol.1, p. 102. Loud, ITSl. 
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conveys a proof of their flourishing state in the chap. * 
present capital of Egypt, beyond the notions ^ » '^ 
usually entertained of that remote city. Among Antient 
our intaglios were numerous representations and in Ntcotia. 
symbols of /^w, of Ceres, and of Venus; a very 
beautiful gem representing Mercury leaning upon 
a sepulchral stele^; oi Anubis, kneeling, with the 
dove upon his left hand^; and one of very dimi- 
nutive form, but of exquisite beauty, meriting 
a more particular description : it is a carbuncle^ 
or highly transparent garnet. The subject en- 
graven represents a colossal statue, whose two 
arms extended touch the extremity of the stone. 
Before this figure is seen a person kneeling, in 
the act of worshipping the idol. This corre- 
sponds with the descriptions given of the statue 
of Jupiter Serapis at Alexandria, whose two 
hands touched the sides of the temple; and 



(S) The learned antiquary will perceive the classical accuracy observed 
Ijy the Antients in such representations. The subjects displayed upon 
their pictured vcLses, sculptured marbles, medals, and gems, were 'not 
the result of any idle fancy or momentary caprice. Copious ps the 
sources were whepce all their varied imagery was derived, its exhibi- 
tion was nevertheless circumscribed by cauons. Mercury is pourtrayed 
reclining upon a stiUs thereby typifying his office of confliicting .the 
loul after death. 

(3) ** Pisr columbam ver6 aSrem intelligit HorapoUo, lib. i. rationem 
ibidem dat quod adeb sincerae et purae nature sit, ut k nullo contagioso 
a£re, quemadmodum cetera aniipalia, infici possit." JOrcher (Edip. 
. figypt. torn. III. />. 291. 

** Alba Paliestino sancta columba Syro.*' 

Tibullus, Lib. i. EL 7- vers, 18, 
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it is probable that this gem was intended to 
preserve a memorial of the image. It has no 
resemblance to the appearance of any Grecian 
Deity ; the calathusy or rather _the pileusy upon 
its head, is like that seen upon Indian or 
Chinese idols. 

In the evening we mounted our mules, and 
again returned to jittiSn. Our good friend 
Signor SSkis had laden an ass with all sorts of 
provisions for our journey; but we would only 
accept a basket of his fine apricots. These he 
said were nothing in comparison with the 
apricots he I'eceived annually from Famagosm, 
yet they were the largest we had ever seen* 
Camels. We luet caravaus of camels in our way to 
jittiSn, ms^ching according to the order always 
observed in the East : that is to say, in a line, 
one after the other ; the whole caravan being 
preceded by an ass, with a bell about its neck. 
Camels never seem to seek the shade: when 
left to repose, they kneel down, exposed to the 
hottest beams of the sun. Trees, however, are 
rarely seen ki this part of the island, excepting 
along the channels formed by torrents, where 
a magnificent species of Rhododendron is seen 
flourishing among the loose stones^ and growing 
to a very extraordinary size : we believed it to 
be the Rhododendron Ponticum of JPallas. The 
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inbabitaats relate, that eastward of Nicoiia, 
towards Baffa, the country being more moi;in- 
tainous, is also well covered with wood\ The Sl'^wani 
rivers of Cyprus' are dry during the summer 
months; Sudden rain swells them into torrent$. 
Some rain fell during the second night w« 
passed at jittien ; and in our way thither we 
bad to ride for a quarter of a mile through 
water reaching above the knees of our mules^ 



m^^mm^mm^r^'*' 



(l) The List of Plants found during this visit to Cyprui^ is resenred 
for «n Appmd^, We shall only mention here three n^-disjcorered 
species. 

J. A non-descript^ tall, branchy, strong-thorned, species of Onomsm 
This we have called Ononis macrocantha. Ononk cmde n^jffru- 
teeeente reuniapte ifinoaie, filus SHpericrUniM solUariia thgvoHt 
glatiduiosU apice deniaiis; florihus solUarus peduneulatiS'^Cauli$ 
ramoeissimusj Jteamsus, deorsum hirsutut. Rami vaide spinoH, 
awHfCrassi, rigidi, tupra glabri, Sjfrina fsHai^, valid€e,jflori/erc^ 
tubbina. Foiia petiolata Hneas ires longa, in/eriora non indi, 
PedunctUi breves. Calyces glanduliferi cprolla hrevufres, basin 
versuspHfisi, 

II. A non-descript species of Euphorbia* This we have called 
Euphorbia malachopbylla. J^uphorbia diehaioma, feUis ovaiis, 
aeute dentictUatisy hirsutis mollibuss pedunetdis solUariis uni/htU, 
petalis laciniatis — Plania annua m^puiudine £. scordifoliae, tola 
hirsuia, FoHa exacte waia, lineas octo ad duodecim longa, muerone 
innocuo iemiinata, basin versus iniegerrima, PeHoH/oHis ier bre^ 
ffhres. Flares ^dtchetomiispeduncuiaHparvi, 

III. A non-descript species of Centaterea, or Star Thistle. This w,e 
have called Centaurea monacantha. Ceritaurea divaricaia^ 
eafyeisfilioUs integris spind simplieissimd temtinfUis, glapris; filUs 
superiorOms spinoso-denti^nilaiis^ lanceolaio-oblongis : infericribus 
denUUO'pinnaiifidis, seabris — Plata humilis ramosissimas rami 
ditforicati, dichotonni. Capitula sessiUa, Calycis foJ^Us arete imc 
brisatis glabris margins scarrosis^ Spina patule vaUdtaeitn^, 
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^^f ^* In the morning, two hours before sun-rise, we 
^ '^' mf set out for Lameca ; and having to cross a ston6 
bridge of four arches, found it shaking so 
violently with the impetuosity of the torrent 
of water, that we feared it would fall. The 
antient Cypriots pretended, that their Paphiah 
altars, although exposed to the atmosphere, 
were never wetted by rain: probably they 
would not have escaped drenching during the 
showers which had caused this inundation : the 
peasants said, that for thirteen years they had 
not known so great a flood. We reached 
Lameca at eight o'clock, and were on board the 
Ceres before ten. Captain Rus^er^ fever had 
much increased. The apricots we brought for 
him seemed to afford a temporary refreshment to 
his parched lips and palate, but were ultimately 
rather injurious than salutary. The symptoms 
of his melancholy fate became daily more ap- 
parent, to the gre^t grief of every individual of 
Jiis crew,. 

During our absence, the English Cohsnl had 
been kindly endeavouring to procure for us 
other relics frona the interesting vestiges of 
Citium. Before we left the island, he obtained, 
frqrn one of the inhabitants, a small, but thick, 
Antient obloug sllvcr medal of the city; considered, 
^^^T^ from its appearance, as older than the foundation 
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of the Macedonian empire ^ Aram is repre- chap. 
sented couched in the front. The obverse ' ^ 



side exhibits^ within an indented square^ a rosary 
or circle of bpads, to which a cross is attached •• 
Of these rDsaries^ and this appendage^ as symr 
bols, (explained by converted heathens at the 
destruction of the temple of Serapis^) having 
in a former pubUcation been explicit^, it is not 
now necessary to expatiate. That the soul's 
immortality was alluded to^ is a fact capable of 
the strictest demonstration ^ The Consul of 
Berytus also presented to the author a mag- 
nificent silver tetradrachm of TVre, with the Tetra- 

•^ dxacbm of 

mscnption ^* of ^ tyre -holy -and -inviolate •»• J^e, 
TYPOYfEPAZKAIAZYAOY 

and also this monogram^ marking the year when 
it was struck ; namely, 1 83 of the Seleucidan 



■iH- 



(1) Of this opinion is that disting^hed antiquary, JR. P. KnighU Esq. 
author of some of the most learned dissertations in our language. 

(2) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 

(S) Socrates Schoiastieus, lib. v. c. 17« 
, (4) See " Greek Marbles," p. 78. 

' (5) Ibid. A most satisfactory proof, not only of the JPhcenician origin 
of this medal, but of its relationship to Citiunit ia afforded by the Ciliean 
Inscriptions published by 'Fococke, (JOeseription of the East, vol. II. 
p, 213.) wherein more than one instance occurs of the i&troduclion of 
the Identical symbol, seen upon its obverse side. 
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CHAP. We left Cyprus oa the sixteenth of Juncy 

V :« w ./ steering for the coast of Egypt, and first made 

tiieFieet. land off Damiata. Thence passing round a 

head-land, called Cape Brtile, we saw again the 

Xifhole coast of the Delta, as far as the Rosetta 

branch of the Nile. We arrived in Ab(mkir Bay. 

upon the morning of the twentieth. An alarm 

had been given at day-break, as we drew near 

to the fleet, of smoke issumg from a frigate on 

Loss of the fire. It proved to be the Ipkigenia, Captain 

pngenia, g^^^^p^^^ which sWp wc had so lately seen at 

Cyprus. She broke from her mooring as we 
were sailii^g towards her» and, passing through 
all the fleet, discharged her guns as they grew 
hot, but without doing any mischief. Exactly 
at nine o'clock, the very instant we let go our 
anchor, she blew up, and presented a tre- 
mendous colunm of smoke and flame, being 
then close in with the ^ore. We beheld the 
explosion from our cabin windows. After it 
took place, not a vestige of the ship remained. 
We breakfasted with Captain Russel, and took 
leave of the crew : the Braakefs barge then 
coming alongside, we left the Ceres. 

We had been only two days in the fleet, 
when, being on board the Dictator, Captain 
Hardy, to attend a court-martial held in conse- 
quence of the loss of the Iphigenia, Captain 
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Culver house, of the Romulus frigate, told us that 
he was ordered to ^cre for a supply of bullocks; 
and asked if we were willing to accompany 
him. To this proposal we readily assented; 
happy in the favourable opportunity it offered 
of enabling us to visit the Holy Land, as well 
as to become acquainted with a very extra- 
ordinary man, Djezzar Pasha, tyrant oiAcre, 
the Herod of his time, whose disregard for the 
Ottoman Government, and cruel mode of exer- 
cising authority among his people, rendered 
him the terror of all the surrounding nations. 
The old story .of Blue Beard seemed altogether 
realized in the history of thi^ hoary potentate. 
Sir Sidney Smith entrusted some presents for 
him to our care; and Captain Culverhouse^ 
expressed a wish that the author would act as 
his interpreter with Djezzar s Dragoman, who 
could only translate ihe Arabic spoken. in the 
country into the Italian language. We there- 
fore made all things ready for another em- 
barkation. 



(1) Neither of those excellent officers. Captain Russelt and Captain 
Culverhouse, are now living. Captain Russel died of the fever he caught 
in Cyprus; and Captain Culvet house fell a victim in his endeavours to 
save a beloved wife, who was with him in a boat which was overturned off* 
the, Cape of Good Hopcm He narrowly escaped a similar fate in early life, 
being by accident on shore when the Roycd George sunk at Spithead, to 
which ship he then belonged, as a midshipman. 
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CHAP. III. 

PROM EeYPt TO SYRIA. 

Depattt/ri from Egypt — Coutst of the Romulus frigate, 
in her Fbyage to St. Johii d'Aire — Djezzdr PiSsha — 
Imparlance of the Port ofAtn — Drlises — IniinlieoJ unth 
pjezzar — its Consequences — Clithate of Acre — Skoresof 
the Mediterranean — PfikiU Staid of the Gity-^U^ fat'- 
flwr Condltvonr^RermiM ofAniietU BaildingS-^Medali 
e/'AcRB and of Sidon — Attack upon the Long-bodt of 
the Romulus — Appeal to the Pasha — Aw Conduct upon 
that occasion — Further Interview with Djexzar — Com- 
mereeof Acre. 

On \^ed!nesday momiBg, June 24th, the 
' Romuhti having Bftade^ the Mgfi&,l fof -Saftihg, w6 

left the BrdakeU atid Were received fey Captain 
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Cutverkouse upon his quarter-deok, at eleven Qhap. 
o'clock. At half*pa8t eleven the ship's crew ^ ^i .. - 
weighed anchor. At twelves the Island of 
AhmJnr, or Nelson's Island, bore west, distant 
five miles \ Our observation of latitude at that Couwe of 
time was 31*. 26', the ship's course being north- iJ^F^^t^ 
east, and the wind north-west and by north, voy^J^eto 
An officer, Mr. Pcml, came on board from the *"■'"• 
Faudroyant, as second lieutenant of the RomuhiSt 
At three p. m. the point of Rosetta bore south- 
west and by south, distant five leagues. At six. 
Cape Brule bore south of us, distant five leagues ; 
the Romvlus steering east and half north. This 
day we sailed, upon the average, about seven 
miles an hour. At noon, Fahrenheit's thermo 
meter indicated 78% 

Thursday, June the 25 th* It had been calm 
all night. About eight a. m. a light breeze 
sprung up from the £. s. £. and we were com- 
pelled to steers, s.w. south, and s.s.e. until 
twelve o'clock : then found our latitude to be 
3r. 48'. Nothing more occurred worth notice 
this day. 



(1) For the sake of greater precision, the author has detailed the obser^i' 
vations as taken from the ship's log-book ; and as the navigation of this 
part of the Mediterranean is little known, they may, perhaps, not be with- 
<»at fitillty. 
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CHAP. Friday, June the 26th. At ten this mbming 
a strange sail appeared, bearing s- e. and by 
south ; the Romulus then steering east, and half 
south. At eleven, bore up, and made sail 
towards her. Ship's latitude at noon ST. 48'. 
At half-past one fired a gun, and brought-to the 
strange vessel. At two o'clock boarded her. 
She proved to be a Turkish brig from Gazay 
bound to Damiatay with ammunition, &c. for 
the Turkish army. At half past two dismissed 
her, and bore up again* 

Saturday, June the 27th. At five this morning 
discerned the haze over the coast of Syriaj 
and at seVen a. m. made the land from the 
mast-head^ bearing east and by south. At eight, 
light breezes and clear weather ; observed two 
strange sail bearing s. £. At noon, saw the 
town oiJqffhy bearing east, distant fiye or six 
miles. Latitude observed, 3 r. 59'. Found no 
bottom in seventy-five fathoms water. At one 
p. M. the extremes of the land visible bore n. e. 
and by north, and s, w. and by south. At five, 
Jaffa lay to the s. e. distant four leagues and an 
half. At half past seven the northernmost 
extremity of the land bore n. e. half east, distant 
Bfeven leagues. 

Sunday, June the asth. At half past fiye this 
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morning saw the land in the s. e. quarter. At ^^ap. 
ten made the coast more distinctly. At noon, 
the extremes visible bore north-east and south. 
A sail appeared close in with the shore. Lati- 
tude 32°. 40'. At sun-set, observed the point of 
Mount Carmel, called Cape Carmel, bearing east 
by south, half south, distant six leagues. Also 
Cape Blanco S bearing north ; the extremes of the 
land being north-east and south. Stood off and 
on all night. 

Monday, June the Stgth. At six a.m. Cape 
Carmel bore s, e. by east, distant only four 
leagues. At half past eight, a calm ; let down 
the boats to tow the ship a-head. Sent the 
joUy-boat, and master, to take the soundings. 
At half past nine a. m. came to anchor in 
the Bay of jicre, in five fathoms water; 
Cape Carmel bearing s. w. and by south ; and 
the town of j^crey north. Fired a salute of 
twenty-one guns, which was returned from 
the fort in a most irregular manner., At 
noon, got out the launch, and moored with 
the current to the north-east. Coming into 
the bay, we found a shoal ; soundings varying 
instantly from eleven to five fathoms. The 
town of Caipha s.w. and by south, distant 

(1) A part of Mount Libanus. 
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CHAP. j^Q miles ; Cape Blanco s. n. e. ; and the c«itre 
' ■ n m ' of the town of Acre, n. e. by south. 

Acre. Sooh after we arrived, we went on shore 
with the Captain, to visit Djezzar Pasha, 
whom Baron de Thtt found at Jlcre, and 
^described as a horrible tyrant' above twenty 
years prior to our coming. Having acted as 
interpreter for Captain Cttiverhoiise, in all his 
interviews with this extraordinary man, dsnA 
occasionally as his confidential agent^ when 
he was not himself present, the author had 
Djezzar favourablc opportxmities of studying Dfezzars 
character* At that time, shut up in his 
fortress at jicre, he defied the whole pow^r 
of Turkey, despised the Fizter, and derided 
the menaces of the Capudan Pasha ; although 
he always affected to venerate the title and 
the authority of the Sultan. His mere name 
carried terror with it over all the Holy Land, 
the most lawless tribes of jUrabs expresidng 
their awe and obeisance whensoever it was 
uttered. His appellation, Djezzar, as explained 
by himself, signified butcher ; but of this name. 



(1) De Tott says/ that he entombed alive a number of persons of 
^e Greek conunimion, when he rebuilt the walls of Bmt^Hm, now 
called Berootps to defend it from the invasion of the Bu$$kau, Tlie 
heads of those unfortunate victims were then to be seen. Hiemohrs, 
voi, 11, p. 316. uf* Lmd. 176^ 
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notwfthstanding its avowed allusion to the ^^^^- 
slaxighters committed by him> he was evidently ^ ■■■i., vnm ^ 
vain. He was his own minister, chancellor^ 
treasurer, and secretary; often his own cook 
and gardener ; and not tmfrequently both judge 
and executioner in the same instant. Yet 
there were persons who had acted, and still 
occasionally officiated, in these several capa- 
cities, standing by the door of his apartment ; 
$ome without a nose, others without an 'arm, 
with one ear only, or one eye ; " marked 
»8OT," as he termed them ; persons bearing signs 
of their having been instructed to serve their 
master with fidelity. Through such an as- 
semblage we were conducted to the door of 
a small chamber, in a lofty part of his castle, 
over-looking the port*. A Jew, who had been 
his private, secretary, met us, and desired 
US to wait in an open court or garden before 
this door, until Djezzar was informed of our 
coming. This man, for some breach of trust, 
had been deprived of an ear and an eye at the 
same time. At one period of the Pashas life, 
having reason to suspect the fidelity of his 
wives, he put seven of them to death with 
his own hp.nds. It was after his return fi*om 



JIM- 



(9) Many wretched effects, ftimilarly disfigured, might be observed 
daily in the streets of ^cre. 
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^ m^' a pilgrimage to Mecca i the Janissaries, during 
his absence^ having obtained access to the 
charem. If his history be ever written, it 
will have all the air of a ron)ance. His real 
name* is Achmed. He is a native of Bosnia^ 
and speaks the Sclavonian language better 
than any other. It is impossible to give 
here a detail of his numerous adventures. At 
an early period of his life, he sold himself to 
a slave-merchant in Constantinople; and beiog 
purchased by Ali Bey, in Egypt, he ro^se 
from the humble situation of a Mamluke sla:ve, 
to the post of Governor of Cairo. In this 
situation, he distinguished himself by the 
most rigorous execution of justice, and realized 
the stories related of Oriental Cdliphsy by 
mingling, in disguise, with the inhabitants 
of the city, and thus making himself master 
of all that was said concerning himself, or 

transacted by his officers'. The interior of 

■ ■ ■ .■,■■-.. ■ ... 

(0 The author received this information Uova. Ljjezzar himself; 
together with the fact of his having been once Governor of Ox7ro. He 
has g^enerally been known only from his situation as Pasha of SeHdf 
and Acre. Volney described his PashaUc, in 17B4, as the emporivm 
of Damascus and all the interior parts of Syria. {See Trav^ in Egypt 
and Syriay vaLU.p, 181. Land, 1787-) The gates of his frontier 
towns had regular guards. {Ibid, p, 183«) His cavalry amounted to 
nine hundred Bosnian and Amaui horsemen. By sea, fie had a frigate, 
two galiots, and a xebeck. His revenue amounted to four hundred 
thousand pounds. {Ibid, p. 183.) His expenses were principally con- 
fined to his gardens^ his baths, and his women. In^his old age he 
grew very avaricious. 
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)iis mysterious palace> inhabited by his women, 
or, to use the Oriental mode of expression, 
the Charem of his seraglio, is accessible only 
to himself. Early in every evening he regularly 
retired to this place, through three massive 
doors, every one of which he closed and 
barred with his own hands. To have knocked 
at . the outer door after he had retired, or 
even to enter the seraglio, was an offence 
that would have been punished with death. 
No person in jicre knew the number of his 
women, but from the cirCmnstance of a 
certain number of covers being daily placed 
in a kind of wheel or turning cylinder, so 
contrived as to Convey diphes to the interior, 
without any possibility of observing the 
person who received them*. He had from 
time to time received presents of female 
slaves ; these had been sent into his charem, 
but afterwards, whether they were alive or 
dead, no one knew except himself. They 
entered never to go out again; and, thus 
immured, were cut off from all knowledge of 



(8) He possemed eighteen white women in 1784; and the luxury 
allowed them, accordinf^ to f^ftiey, was most etaorraous. Ibid, p, 869. 
This may be doubted ; extravagauce of iiny kind, except ia cruelty, 
beiD^ inconsistent with lUezTm^i character. 

VOL. XV. G 
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^il' ^^ world, except what he thought proper to 
oommunicate. If any of them were ill, he 
brought a physician to a hole in the wall of the 
charem, through which the sick person was 
allowed to thrust her arm ; the Pasha himself 
holding the hand of the physician during the 
time her pulse was examined. If any of them 
died, the event was kept as secret as when he 
massacred them with his own hands. When 
he retired to his charem, he carried with him a 
number of watch-papers, which he had amused 
himself by cutting with scissars during the day> 
as toys to distribute sgnong them. He was 
above sixty years old at the time of our arrival, 
but vain of the vigour he still retained at that 
advanced age. He frequently boasted of his 
extraordinary strength; and used to bare his 
arm, in order to exhibit his brawny muscles* 
Sometimes, in conversation with strangers, he 
would suddenly leap upright from hte seat, to 
fll^ew his activity. He has been improperly 
eoneddered as Pasha of jicre. His real Pashalic 
^as that of Seide, antiently called Sidon; but, at 
the time of our arrival, he was also Lord of 
Damascus, of Berytus, Tyre^ and Sidon; and, with 
tiae exception of a revolt among ihe Druses^ 
might be considered master of alV^yna. The 
seat of government was removed to Acrey ovidog 
to its port, which has been at all times tiiie 
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key to PaUestine. The port of Acre vA bad; but chap. 

it is better than any other along the coasts ^ 
That of Se'ide is very insecure ; and the harbout 

of Jaffa worse than any of the others. The pos- j— q^. 

session of Acre extended his influence even to S^^ ^J^ 

Port of 

Jerusalem. It enables its possessor to shut up ^c»*«« 
the country, and keep its inhabitants in sub^ 
jection. All the rice, which i» the staple food of 
the people, enters by this avenue : the Lord of 
Acre may, if it so please him, cause a famine 
to be felt even over all Syria. Here then we 
have a clue to the operations of the Prenchy in 
this, as well as in every other part of the 
world. They directed every effort towards the 
possession of Acre, because it placed the food 
of all the inhabitants of this country in their 
power, and, consequently, its entire dominion* 
It is a principle of policy, which even Djezzaf 
Pasha, with his propensity for truisms, would 
have deemed it superfluous to insist upon, that 
the key of a public granary is the mightiest 
engine of military operation. Hence we find 
Acre to have been the last place from which the 
Christians were expelled in the Holy Land ; and 
hence its tranquil possession, notwithstanding 
the insignificant figure it makes in the map of 
this great continent, is of more importance than 
the greatest armies, under the most victorious 
leader ever sent for the invasion of the country* 

02 
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This it was that gave to an old man pent up in 
a small tower by the sea-side the extraordinary 
empire he possessed. Djezzar had with hijn, 
in a state of constant imprisonment, many of 
the most powerful Chieftains of the country. 
The sons of the Princes of Libanus- remained 
with him always as hostages ; for the Drt^^e^ ', 
inhabiting all the mountainous district to the 
north and east of Se'idey were constantly liable 
to revolt. Sir Sidney Smith, by cultivating an 
alliance with this people, when the French were 
endeavouring to march through Syria, prevented 
their affording assistance to our enemies. He 
undertook to gauranty their safety from all 
attacks, whether of the French or of Djezzar : 
and when the latter, most unjustifiably, violated 
his treaties with them, he enabled them to pro- 
tect their territory. It was this circumstance 
which, ever honourable on the part of Sir 



(1) A sect of drafts inhabiting the environs of Mount Libanus ; so 
called from their founder, sumamed El Durzi, who came from Persia 
into Eg^ in the year 1020. {See Egfiumt andHeyman*8 Trav. vol I. 
p, 393.) Niehukr and Folney htive pven a full account of their history- 
It has been ignorantly supposed that they are the offspring^ of acolouv 
. of French Crusaders ; but their name occurs in the Itinerary of Ben- 
jamin of TudekLf written anterior to the Crusades: in thejr language, 
moreover, although speaking jfrabic, they have a dialect of their own. 
JPococke fell into the error of their Christian origin. *' If any account," 
says he, " can be given of the original of the Druses, it is, that they are 
the remains of the Christian armies in the Holy War." Dtscript, of 
the East, p. 94. Land. 1745. 
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Sidney Smithy gave rise to a misunderstanding ^^.^^• 
between him and Djezzar. Matters had not ^ « . ^ ^ 
been adjusted between them at the time of our 
arrival. With due intimation, therefore, of his 
prejudice against- the Hero of ^cre, as well as 
the knowledge we had obtained of his private 
character and disposition, we were ushered to 
his presence. 

We found him seated on a mat, in a little ^j^*^. 
chamber destitute even of the meanest article ««»*• 
of furniture, excepting a coarse, porous, earthen- 
ware vessel, for cooling the water he occa- 
sionally drank. He was surrounded by persons 
maimed and disfigured in the manner before 
described. He scarcely looked up to notice 
our entrance,^ but continued his employment of 
drawing upon the floor, for one of his engineers, 
a plan of some works he was then constructing** 
His form was athletic, and his long white 
beard entirely covered his breast. His habit 
was that of a common ^rab, plain but clean, 
consisting of a white camlet over a cotton 



(2) Djezzar kept up his character as the Herod of his day, in the mag- 
nificence of his public works : he built the MoiquCj the Bazar^ and a most 
elegaut public^>unMin, io Acre. In all these works he was himself both 
tlie engineer and the architect. " He formed the plans," says Volneif^ 
** drew the designs, and superintended the execution.*' TVav» in Egypt 
and Serial vol, II. p* 226. 
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CHAP, cassock. His turban was also white. Neither 
cushion nor carpet decorated the naked boards 
of his divdn. In his girdle he wore a poignard 
set with diamonds ; but this he apologized for 
exhibiting, saying it was his badge of office, as 
Governor of ^cre, and therefore could not be 
laid aside. Having ended his ordfers to the 
engineer, we were directed to sit upon the end 
of the divdn; and Signor BertocinOy his drago- 
man, kneeUng by his side, he prepared to hear 
the cause of our visit. 

The conversation began by a request from 
the Pasha, that English Captains, in future, 
entering the Bay of ^cre, would fire only one 
gun, rather as a signal, than as a salute, upon 
their arrival. *^ There can be no good reason," 
said he, " for such a waste of gunpowder, in 
ceremony between friends. Besides," he added, 
" I am too old to be pleased with ceremony : 
among forty-three Pashas of three tails, now 
Jiving in Turkey , I am the senior. My occupa- 
tions are consequently, as you see, very 
important," taking out a pair of scissars, and 
beginning to cut figures in paper, which was his 
constant employment when strangers were pre- 
sent: these he afterwards stuck upon the 
wainscot. *' I shall send each of you away,' 
said he, " with good proof of eld Djezzars 



i 
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ingenuity. There," addressing himself to ^^^^ 
Captain Ctdverhotcse, and offering a paper cannon, 
" there is a symbol of your profession :" and 
while the author was explaining to the Captain 
the meaning of this singular address, he offered 
to him a paper flower^ denoting, as he saidi 
** ajlorid interpretation of blunt speech J" As often 
as we endeavoured to introduce the business erf 
our visit, he affected to be absorbed in these 
trifling conceits, or turned the conversation by 
allegorical sayings, to whose moral we could 
find no possible clue. His whole discourse was 
in parables, proverbs, truisms, and Oriental 
apologues. One of Jiis tales lasted nearly an 
hour, about a man who wished to enjoy th^ 
peaceful cultivation of a small garden, without 
consulting the lord of the manor whenever he 
removed a tulip;, alluding, perhaps, to his 
situation with reference to the Grand Signior. 
There was evidently much cunning and. deep 
policy in his pretended frivolity. Apparently 
occupied in regulating the shape of a watch- 
paper with his scissars, he was all the while 
deeply attentive to our words, and even to our 
looks^ anxious to discover whether there were 
aay urgency in the nature of our visit ; and 
certainly betraying as much ostentation in the 
seeming privations to which he exposed himself. 
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as he might have done by the most stately 
magnificence. He was desirous of directing the 
attention of his visitors to the homeliness of 
his mode of living : " If I find," said he, " only 
bread and water in another world, I shall have 
no cause of complaint, because I have been 
accustomed to such fare all my days; but 
those who have fared sumptuously in this life, 
will, I suspect, be much disappointed in the 
next." We spoke of the camp of his cavalry, 
then stationed near the town ; and of the great 
preparations he seemed to be making against 
the Druses, and other rebel Arabs, with whom 
he was at war. " It is not," said he, " the part 
of a wise man to despise his enemy, whatsoever 
shape he may assume. If he be but a pismire, 
there is no reason why he should be permitted 
to creep upon your cheek while you are sleep- 
ing." We found we had touched a delicate 
string : he believed these dissensions had been 
excited in his dominions by Sir Sidney Smith, to 
divert him from the possibility of assisting the 
French, by attacking the Viziers army in its 
march through Syria; and was much incensed 
while he complained to us of this breach of 
confidence. " I ate," said he, " bread and salt 
with that man ; we were together as sworn 
friends. He did what he pleased here. I lent 



( 1 ) A short crutch, frequently inlaid with mother lof pearl, of which thft 
author cannot recollect tlie Oriental name, serves men of rank in the East 
to support their bodies while sitting erect. Djezzar always had one of 
these ; and the' possession of it enabled tlie bearer to exercise the authority 
of the Po^Aa himself. 

(2) Djezzar*s prisoners were confined in a dungeon beneath the apart- 
ment in which he lived ; so that all persons ascending or descending the 
staircase leading to his ehambcrs passed the grated window of their jail. 
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him my stajff*^; he released all my prisoners', ^*\^^- 
many o^ whom were in my debt, and never paid 
me a para. What engagements with him have I 
violated ? What promises have I not fulfilled ? 
What requests have I denied? I wished to 
combat the French by his side ; but he has taken 
care that I shall be confined at home, to fiight 
against my own people. Have I merited such 
treatment ?" When he was a little pacified, we 
ventured to assure him that he had listened to 
his own and to Sir Sidney's enemies ; that there 
did not exist a man more sincerely his friend ; 
and that the last commission we received, pre- 
viously to our leaving the fleet, wei'e Sir Sidneys 
memorials of his regard for Djezzar Pasha. In 
proof of this, we presumed to lay before him the 
present Sir Sidney had entrusted to our care. 
It was a small but very elegant telescope, with 
silver slides. He regarded it, however, with 
disdain, saying, it had too splendid an exterior 
for him ; and taking down an old ship glass. 
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CHAP, that hung above his head, covered with greasy 
leather, added, " Humbler instruments serve 
my purposes : besides, you may tell Sir Sidney, 
ttot Djezzar, old as he is, seldom requires the 
-aid of a. glass to view what passes around him."" 
Finding it impossible to pacify him upon this 
subject*, we turned the conversation, by stating 
the cause of our visit to Acre^ and requested a 
supply of cattle for the use of the British fleet. 
He agreed to furnish an hundred bullocks^ but 
upon the sole condition of not being offered 
payment for them in money '• He said it would 
require some time to collect cattle for this 
purpose: we therefore persuaded Captain 
(ktlverhouse to employ the interval in making, with 
us, q. complete tour of the Holy Land. Djezzar, 
haying heard of our intention, promised to 
supply us with horses from his own, stables, and 
an escort, formed of his body guard, for the un- 
dertaking ; ordering also his dragoman, Bertocino, 

^^^ ~ ■ ■ — — ■ * , — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ I ■ I ■ I ■ - ■ - I 1 I I T ^n 

(1) The Rev. J. Palmer, /Arabic Professor in the University of Cdm- 
hndgCi has visited Acre since the death of Djezzar, Being at the 
palace of his successor, Djezzar's secretary confessed to him, that his 
master had " lang mad* t^ his mind to put Sir Sidney to deaths when- 
ever the means were in his power" Considering the open unsuspecting 
frankness] of Sir Sidney ^ in all his dealings with the Armbs, it is 
wonderful this was not effected. 

(2) The only remuneration required by Djezxar, for the supplies he 
twice sent to ouf fleet, was a few pieces of artillery taken by our army 
from the French in Egyptt or a little ammunition. It is said, however, 
tiiat no payment of any kin d was ever made to him. 
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to accompany us during the expedition, and to chae. 
render us every assistance in his power. v„.»y'i«^ 

The air of Acre is much better than that of cumate. 
Cyprus ; and a similar remark applies generally 
to all the coast of Syria and PaUestine. The 
maritime districts of these two countries consist 
of the finest territories in the LevcufU. A§ a 
proof of the salubrity of jtheir climate, may be 
mentioned the absence of noxious reptiles^ and 
of those venomous insects which, by their 
swarms, peculiarly characterize unwholesome 
air. We observed neither toads nor mosquitoes^ 
nor even locusts ; although it be probable that the 
last of these have not altogether forsaken a region 
where their visits have been occasionally cala- 
mitous. There are few exceptions to an 
observation which has, in a certain degree, 
been confirmed by the author's own experience; 
namely, that unwholesome air prevails, during 
certain seasons, over all the shores of the inland 
seas, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the marshes 
of the Don. We are told, indeed, of the salu? 
brity of the South of France; and certaia 
situations may be pointed out along the coast of 
Syria, uninfected by any sununer mal-aria^. But, 



(3) According to Fblney, even that of Jcre is unwholesome id 
summer. He speaks of infectious vapours from lakes in the loir 

e^rounds ; 
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CHAP, generally speaking, all the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, of the Archipelago, of the Sea of 
Marmora, the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof, 
have their periodical vapours of pestilence and 
death. Many of them are never free from 
bad air ; and numberless are the victims who, 
unconscious of the danger, have been exposed 
to its effects. Some attention should be paid 
to proper caution in visiting countries so circum- 
stanced ; especially since it has been affirmed 
by our great Moralist', that "the grand object 
of travelling is to see the shores of the Mediter^ 
ranean. On those shores," said he, " were the 
four great empires of the world ; the Assyrian, 
the Persian, Greek, and Roman. All our religion, 
almost all our laws, almost all our arts, almost 
all that sets us above savages, has come to 
us from the shores of the Mediterranean'' Yet, 
in exploring countries so situate, among 
the ruins of antient cities, and in the very 
midst of objects to which a literary traveller 
would most eagerly direct his attention, the 
danger to be apprehended from bad air is 
particularly imminent. Stagnant water, owing 
to ruined aqueducts, to neglected wells, and 



f^rounds ; {vol, II. p, ^37*) thereby differing from the statement made 
by the author, who is not, however^ disposed to alter the account 
givc^u above ; owing to the proofs by which the opinion is maintained. 
( I ) See BoswelFs Life of Johnson, vol. 1 1, p. 6 r. Lond, 1 79 1 . 
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to many other causes, proves fatal, by its exha- 
lation. This is so true, with regard to antient 
ruins in the south of Europe, that the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring districts generally caution 
strangers against the consequences of visiting ' 
them during the summer months ; consequeuces 
far more dangerous than any other accident to 
which travellers may fancy themselves exposed 
in foreign countries. By the introduction of 
these remarks, the author is sensible of repeating 
observations already made'; but the importance 
of the caution they convey cannot be too much 
enforced. Places infected by such dangerous - 
vapour may be distinguished, at the setting or 
rising of the sun, by thick and heavy mists of a 
milky hue ; these may at that time be observed, 
hovering, and seldom rising high above the 
soil'. The mildest diseases inflicted by this 
kind of air, are quartan and tertian fevers ; and 
sometimes it occasions instant death. The 
inhabitants of the Gulph of Salernum and the 
Coast of Baia, as well as those resident in the 
Pontine Marshes^ suffer violent contraction of 



(2) See Chap. VIII. of the Third Volume, p. 290. 

(3) The air of any place is sehlom salutary where flies are found in 
^eat abundance. Another criterion of the sources of mepbitie 
exhalation is, the appearance of the arundo phragmiies. This plant, 
in warm countries, may generally be reg^arded by travellers as '* a 
warning luoy" 

(4) Kmal-aria prevails at Rome during summer; particularly in 
the Transtihertine suburbs of the city. This seems alluded to by 

■,-1 . . . _ . 
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GHAP. ^ jointd, and appear in the most deerepid 
state after the immediate danger of the fever 
has subsided. Various parts of Asia Minora of 
JEgtfpt, Greece, and Italy , experience only the 
dhort period X)f their winter as a season of 
health. During summer, a visit to the islands 
in the south of the Archipelago, (especially to 
the Island of A/f/o,) to the Gulphs of Smyrna^ 
Salonichi, and Athens, is as a passage to the 
grave ; and over almost all the shores of the 
Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof, it is impossible 
to escape the consequences of bad air, without 
the most rigorous abstinence* In those coun- 
tries, swarms of venomous insects, by the 
torments they inflict, warn mankind to avoid 
the deadly atmosphere. No idea can be given^ 
from mere verbal description, of the appearance 
they present. The noise made by these insects 
is louder than caii be imagined; and when 
joined to the clamorous whooping of millions of 
toads, (such as the inhabitants of northern 
countries are happy never to have heard,) 
silence, the usual characteristic of solitude, is 
so completely annihilated, that the unfortunate 



PUny, in a letter to Clemens, vherein be describes the residence of 
J^gulut. " Tenet se trans Tyherim in hsrHs, mquihus kUissimnm 
solum portieihm immensis, ripam statuis sms oecttpaiint, ut est in smmmd 
samriHd sumptuosus, in summd if^amid gUfriosus. Vexat ergo ciuUaiem 
<n jo/tt^emmo tempore, el tjuod vemtl sokUium ptUat,** Plin» Epist' 
lib. IV. fip. S. Bipont, 1789. 
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beings who inhabit those fearful regions are ^^^^• 
strangers to its influence. v . i>^«.» / 

The external view of Acrcy like that of toV ^eht 

• •' Stale of 

other town in the Levant^ is the only prospect ^cre. 
of it worth beholding. The sight of the interior 
exactly resembles what is seen in Constantinople, 
and in the generality of Turkish cities : narrow 
dirty lanes, with wretched shops> and as 
wretched inhabitants. Yet the early travellers Former 

Condition 

speak of its pristine splendour, and of the of Acre, 
magnificent buildings by which it was once 
adorned *. In the discordant accounts that have 
been published concerning its present state, 
some describe it as interesting in its remains of 
former grandeur ; while others relate, that the 
Saracens y after the final expulsion of the Christians, 
left not one stoiie upon another. It is a very 
common error to suppose every thing barbarous 
on the part of the Moslems, and to attribute to 
the Christians, in that period, more refinement 
than they really possessed. A due attention to 
history may shew, that the Saracens, as they 
were called, were in feet more enlightened than 
their invaders; nor is there any evidence for 
believing that the former ever delighted in works ' 
of destruction. Whatsoever degree of severity 



(l) Vid, Theatrum Terra Sancta JdricJumii, p» 6. Cahn, 1638. 
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« 

CHAP, they might exercise towards their invaders, the 
' provocation they had received was unexampled. 
The treachery and shameful conduct of the 
Christians, during their wars in the Holi/ Land, 
have seldom been surpassed. Every treaty was 
violated ; and the most dishonourable practices 
were said to be justified by the interests of 
religion. The example offered by the Saracens 
was of a very different description. What a 
noble instance of integrity, and faithful observ- 
ance of promise, was that which the victorious 
Qjnar afforded at the conquest of Jerusalem! 
Wishing for a place where he might perform his 
devotions, he refused the offer of the Temple of 
the Resurrection made to him by the Patriarch; 
lest his followers might take it from the Christians, 
contrary to the treaty, and convert it into a 
mosque*. During the Crusades, for. nearly two 
centuries, jicre was the principal theatre of the 
holy war; and it had been long memorable, on 
account of perfidies committed there by men 
who styled themselves its Heroes. The history 
of their enormities we derive from their own 
historians: nor is it possible to imagine what 
the tale would be, if an Arabic writer were 
presented to us with the Moslem records of those 



(l) Ockley's Hist of the Saracens, vqL I. p. 226. Camh, 1757. 
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times ^ After a most solemn covfenant of truce, chap. 

III. 

guarantied, on the part of the Christians, by v. .^Z 
every consecrated pledge of honour and of 
religion, they massacred; in one day, nineteen 
of the principal Saracen merchants, who, upon 
the faith of the- treaty, resorted to Acre for 
commercial purposes^. And this, although it 
led to the downfall of the place*, was but a 
specimen of transactions that had passed upon 
many a former occasion. Fuller^, describing 



(3) A Manuscript^ which the author brought to England, of ** Sheik-' 
abieddin*8 History of the Reigns of Ncureddin and Saldheddm" com-' 
monly called Saiadmef now deposited in the Bodleian JUbniry at* 
Ox/ard, might possibly afiford information of this nature, 

' (3) Marin. Sanut, lib. iii. Pars xii. c.8I. 

(4) Sulian Senytha, indignant at this outrage, Uid siege to Acret 
with an army of 1 60,000 infantry^ and 60,000 cavalry, and took the 
city A. D. 1291* This event took place upon the fifth of April, during 
so great a tempest, that the fugitives from the garrison, unable to 
reach the ships in the bay, perished in the waves. The spirited 
description of the confusion and slaughter that ensued upon the capture 
of the city, together with the moral reflections of the writer, as pre- 
served in the " Gesta Dei per JFraneog," (Hanev.^Sl 1.) are well worthy 
of notice. ** Undique erat tremor, et pavar, et gemitus mortis, JSoldanue 
quoque ad quatuor partes civitatis fecit ignes accendi, ui ferro et igne 
amtumeret unitersa. Nunc hoi peeeata, sed non abhdt ehriias scekratOp 
graiUs divinis ingraia. Ad ipsam confiuebani Reges et Principes terra f 
adipsam mittehant succursum tributarue cuncta partes Occidua; et nunc 
conira earn pugnant omnia elementa. Terra enim ^us sangumem devorat 
qua Christiano sangmne tola madescit; mare t^sorbet popuium ; ted^icim 
ccneumU ignis ; aer /umo et caUgine tenebratur" Marin, Sanui, SecnU 
Fidel. Cruc. lib. iii. Pars xii. cap. Si. 

(5) Historie of the Holy fPTtrre, Cdmb, 1651. Fkdler thus quaintly 
describes the preparations made in Acre to sustain the siege. *^ And 
rmo PtolemaXs beifig to wrestle her last fall, etripped herself of all 

VOL. IV. H cumbersome 
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^m^' the state of the garrison previous to its last 
siege, gives us the following animated picture 
of its condition. " In it," says he \ " were some 
of all countreys ; so that he who had lost his 
nation, might find it here. Most of them had 
several courts to decide their causes in ; and the 
plentie of judges caused the scarcitie of justice, 
malefactours appealing to a triall in the courts 
of their own countrey. It was sufficient inno- 
cencie for any offender in the Venetian court, 
that he was a Venetian. Personal acts were 
entituled nationall, and made the cause of . the 
countrey. Outrages were everywhere practised, 
nowhere punished." If, upon the capture of the 
city, every building belonging to the Christians'^ 
had been levelled with the earth, it is not more 
than liiight be expected in this enlightened age, 
from the retributive spirit of a victorious army, 
whose feelings had been similarly outraged. 
Fuller indeed asserts, that the conquerors, upon . 
that occasion, " evefted all to the gifound, and 
(lest the Christians should ever after land here)* 
demolished all buildings." But the same, 
author, upon the testimony of Sandys^ afterwards 



cumbersome clothes: women, children, aged persons, wedh folks (all such 
hindering help, and mmUhes wiihout arms) were sent awsof, akd twetve 
thousand remmned, conceived competent to fnake good &ie pktee*'* Book 
IV. c. 33. 
(l) Historic of the Holy Warre, B. IV. c. 32. 
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insinuates his own doubt as to tlie matter of fact, chap, 
" Some say," observes Fuller^ speaking of the <■. ■ y . y 
bonduct of the Sultan^ " he plowed the ground 
whereon the citie stood^ and sowed it with com : 
but an eye-witnesse* affirmeth that there remain 
magnificent ruines." The present view of Acre 
vouches for the accuracy of iSoneif^f. The remains R«nw?» 
of a very considerable edifice exhibit a conspi- Building. 
cuous appearance among the buildings upon the 
left of the Mosque, towards the north side of 
the city. In this structure, the style of ardhi- 
tectore is of the kind we call Gothic. Perhaps 
it has on that account borne, among our couii^ 
trymen', the appellation of ^^ King Richartfs 
JPalacer although, in the period to which the 
:tradition refers, the English were hardly capable 
of erecting palaces, or any other buildings of 
equil ilffignificencd Some pointed arches, and 
a part o/ the cornice, are all that now remain, 
to attest the former greatness of the superstruc- 
ture. TMfe cornice, ornamented with enormous 
stone busts, exhibiting a series of hideous dis- 
torted countenances, whose features are in no 



(2) Sandys, p. 204. ^Ijmdan, 1637. 

(3) ** There are," says Sandys, ** the ruines of a Palace, which yet 
doth acknowledge King Richai'd for the founder : confirmed liketvise b^ 
ihepassdni Lyon" This last ohscrvation may refer the origin of the 
building to the Genoese, who assisted Baldwin in the capture of Acre, 
A. D. 1 104, and had ** buildings and qther immunities assigned them \ 
the lion being a symbol of Genoa, 

U 2 
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-iftHA]^. instances alike, may either have served as allu- 
sions to the decapitation of Si. John, or were 
intended for a representation of the heads of 
Saracens, Suspended as trophies upon the walls'; 
But there are Other ruins in jicre, an account of 
•which was pfublished in the middle of the 
seventeenth eentury^ by a French traveller •. 
From his work it appears, that many edificed 
escaped the ravages of the Saracens, far surpass-" 
ing all that Sandys has described, or Fuller 
believed to have existed : a reference to it will 
ha here necessary, as many of the remains 
therein mentioned escaped the observation of 
our party, notwithstanding a very diligent in- 
quiry after the antiquities of the place; and 
nothing can be more lamentably deficient thaii 
the accounts given of jicre by the different 
travellers who have visited this part of the 



(l) Every person who hat visited Rotmm-'Oatholic countries knows 
that the representations of St. John's decollation are among the common 
omamentd of the Lattn^ as well as of the Greek and Armenian churches. 
But it is said, on the authority of William 1/ Tyre^ (lib. xviil. c. 5.) 
that SU John ike /ilnugiver, and not Si, John the BaptiMt, was the 
patron of the Knig^hts Hospitallers. Colonel Squire, who afterwaids 
insited Acre in company with Mt»^. Hamilton and M^jor Letdke of tk^ 
jBitiUeiy, describes this building, in his Journal* as ''the beautiful 
remnant of a Goikic church, consisting of a high wall with three Cfothk 
arched svtndSnX .ornamented above with a rich frieze* and a line qI 
•human heads weli.sculptured and in good preservation." 
- (%) Voyage de la Terre SamU, fait I'an \659, par M. L Doubdan. 
Parit, 1657. 
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Holy Land, or of persons who have aUuded .^^^^• 
to it in their writings'. Of those published 
in our language, Maundrelh and Pococh*s are 
the best*. The former of these respectable 
authors was, probably, no stranger to the 
work now cited, if he did not borrow his 
own description of the antiquities of jicre from 
the account there given*. Both of them 
consider the building, commonly called Kuig 
jRicharcTs Palace, as the Church of St. Andrew. 
Perhaps it was that of St. Johtji, erected by the 
Knights of Jerusalem, whence the city changed 
its name of Ptolemais for that of St. John 



(3) See, for example, tbe works of LMhgoWy Sandjftf EgnunU and 
Heyman, Paui Lucas, Shaw, Baram de Toit, Perry, &o. Aroong^ th« 
accounts given of 4(cre by these writers^ that of PquI Lucas is trulj 
ludicrous. Arriving^ there, he proceeds to describe the city ; and excites 
our expectation by this marginal note, *' Description ie cetie yUle.'* 
When the Reader seeks Uie promised information, he finds only these 
words I " S. Jean ffAcre est auJourtThui assez petqtU" See Voy. djB 
Sieur P. Lucas, liv. iii. torn. i. p. 370. Amst, 1744. 

(4) Journey from Aleppo to JerusaUtn, p. 52. Oxford, 1731. 

(5) Douhdan performed his journey in 165^9 and published the ac- 
.count of it at Paris, in quarto, A. D. 1657. MavndretFs journey took 
place at Easter 1697 ; and his work appeared at Oxford in 1703. It is 
from the similarity of the following passages that the author has ven- 
tured a remark concerning their common origin. They are both 
describing the ruins of Acre. ** Les mines de la viile sont trh grandee. 
Us premiers desquelles sont celles de FEglise de Saint Andri, qui est sur 
t«M Eminence proche de la mer" The same subject is th^ introduced by 

MmmdreU. " Within the walls there still appear sevAal ruins 

as first, those of the cathedral church, dedicated to St. Andrew, whiche 
stands not far from the sea-side, more high and conspicuous than the 
other ruins." 
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GHAP. d'Acbe^ Lusignan, author of the 'History of 
the Revolt of AH Bey *, speaks of parts of the 
antient city, as built by the Knights of St. 
John\ Doubdan describes this building^ as 
exhibiting traces of a style of architecture which 
we may perhaps consider, in some degree, the 
original of our ornamented Gothic, before its 
translation from the Holy Land, to Itali/, to 
France, and to England. A similar style has 
been already alluded to in the account of the 
Island of Cyprus ; and there are other examples 
in different parts of Palestine. The rest of the 
ruins in Acre are those of the Arsenal, of the 
College of the Knights, the Palace and Chapel of 
the Grand Master, and of ten or twelve other 
churches; but they are now so intermingled 
with modern buildings, and in such an utter 
state of subversion^ that it is very difficult to 



(t) The Greek name of this place^ according to Strabo, (p. 1077. ed. 
Oxon,) was Ace. Its Hebrew appellation was AccHo (See Judges i. 3 1 .) 
St. Jerom says, that it had more antiently the name of Coth ; (See 
Also Adriehomn Theat. Terra Sanctay p, 6.) a singular circumstance, 
considering that the Goths, or Geta^ previous to their passage of the 
HelUsponi, were from this country. Being augmented hy PtaUmy the 
First, Ace was from him called Ptolemais. 

(2) The second edition was printed in London in 1784. The author 
has not seen ^ first. 

(3) Revolt of Aa Bey, p. 1 77. 

(4) EtgoUtfie de naUe moulures Moresques, et atUres ornemens 
tC architecture. 
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afford any satisfactory description of them*, chap. 
Many superb remains were observed by us, in 
the Pasha's palace, in the Khan, the Mosque, the 
public bath, the fountains, and other works of the 
town ; consisting of fragments of antique marble, 
the shafts and capitals of granite and marble 
pillars, masses of the verd antique breccia, of 
antient serpentine, and of the Syenite and trap of 
• Egypt. In the garden of Djezzars palace, 
leading to his summer apartment, we saw some 
pillars of yellow variegated marble, of extra- 
ordinary beauty; but these he informed us he 
had procured from the Ruins of Ccesarea, upon 
the coast between Acre and Jaffa^, together 
with almost all the marble used in the decora- 
tions of his very sumptuous mosque. A beau- 
tifUl fountain of white marble, close to the 



(5) The author of the Voyage de la Terre Sainte enters into some 
detail concerning every one of these ruins. Acjtording to him, three 
of the churches were originally dedicated to St Saha, St, J%>mas, and 
Si. Nicholas ; there was also another church, dedicated to St, John. 
{See Voy, dela T.S.p. 597.) In the magnificent edition of the Account 
of the Holy Landhy Christian, jidrichomius, printed at Cologne in 1628, 
we have the folh>wing enumeration of public edifices \n^ere,yr\xen the 
city was an episcopal See, under the archbishop of Tyre. " Insigne 
hie fiiit templum S, Crucis, et alterum S. SabbiB, atque hospitale <fomt- 
norum Teutonieorum, Nee non munitissima castra et turres ; inter qtios, 
iUd quam maledictam appellant excelkbat. 2Edes turn publica turn 
pnvdt^e, magnific€B atque pulcherrima." MrichomH Theatrum Terra 
Sancta» p. 6, Colon. 1538. 

(6) The Ruins 'of Oesarea are about fifteen or twenty miles to tha 
south of the pioint of the Promontory of Mount Carmel. 
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CHAP, entrance of his palace, has also been con- 
\, mssm, f structed with materials from those Ruins. 



Medals of We Were, as usual, diligent in our inquiries, 
Sidan. among the silversmiths of jicre, for medals and 
antique gems; but could neither obtain nor 
hear of any. The most antient name of the 
city, AKH, has been observed upon small bronze 
medals found in this country, but they are 
extremely rare ; and as it was annexed to the 
government of Sidon, in the earliest periods of 
its history, perhaps no silver coinage oi Ace 
ever existed. Even the bronze medals are not 
found in our English cabinets \ The Sidonian 
medals, although better known, are not com- 
mon. There is one, of matchless beauty and 
perfection, in the Imperial Collection at Paris'". 
Those of Ptolemais have only been observed in 
bronze ; they exhibit the bearded head of Jupiter 
crowned with laurels, 2^nd, for reverse, a figure 
of Ceres, with the legend 

nTQAEMAIZIEPAZKAIAZYAOY 



(1) An eng^raved representatioo, taken from one of these bronze 
medals, has been placed at the head of this Chapter, to facilitate the 
researches of future travellers ; together with another from a large 
silver medal of Sidon, to the government of which place, ^ce, as well as 
the modern town of j4cre, seems always to have belonged* 

(2) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 
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A very extraordinary accident happened upon chap. 
the third day after our arrival, which had like 
to have put an end to all our pursuits in this 
or in any other part of the world. We had 
been in the morning to yisitDfezzar, and 
had passed the day in viewing the Bezesten 
(a covered place for shops, very inferior to that 
of Constantinople or of Moscow), the Custom-hotise, 
and some other' objects of curiosity in the place. 
Signor Bertocinoy Interpreter to the Pasha, and 
the Imperial Consul, Signov Catafago, came to 
dine with us on board the Romulus. In the 
evening we accompanied them on shore, and 
took some coffee in the house of the Consul, 
where we were introduced to the ladies of his 
family. We were amused by seeing his wife, 
a very beautiful woman, sitting cross-legged by 
us upon the divan of his apartment, and smoking 
tobacco with a pipe six feet in length. Her 
eye-lashes, as well as those of all the other 
women, were tinged with a black powder made 
of the sulphuret of antimony; having by no 
means a cleanly appearance, although it be con- 
sidered as essential to the decorations of a 
woman of rank in Syria, as her ear-rings, or 
the golden cinctures of her ankles. Dark streaks 
were also penciled, from the corners of her 
eyes, across her temples. This curious practice 
instantly brought to our recollection certain 
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^m ^' passages of Scripture, wjiere mention is made 

^ »- ^ of a custom among Oriental women of " putting 

the eyes in painting;^ and which our English 
Translators . of the Bible '> unable to reconcile 
with their, notions of a female toilet, have 
rendered " painting the face" Whether the in- 
teresting conversation to which the observance 
of this custom gave rise, or any other cause, 
prevented the Consul from informing us of an 
order of the Pasha, is now of no moment; but it 
was after the hour of eight when we left his hos- 
pitable mansion to return on board the Romulus ; 
Attocic and Diezzar had decreed that no boat should 

made upon 

the Long- pass the bar of the inner harbour after that hour. 

Romulus. The crew of the long-boat were pulling stoutly 
for the ship, when, just as we were rowing 
beneath the tower of the battery that guards 
the inner harbour, a volley of large stones 
came like cannon-shot upon us from above, 
dashed the oars from the hands of our sailors, 
and wounded three of. them severely. It was 
very fortunate that none of their brains were 
* beat out, for some of the stones weighed several 
pounds. ' The cries of our wounded men gave 
us the first alarm ; and presently another volley 
drove us back with all possible speed towards 



(1)3 Kingt, iz. 30. " And when Jehu was come to Jezreel, Jezebel 
heard of it, and she/)atit<«i{ htrfixee, and tired her head," ^c. * 
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the shore. Not one of us who sat in the stem chap. 

Ill 

of the boat received any injury. Captain 
Culverhause, and Mr. Loudon, Purser of the 
Jiomulus, ran for the Consul : the rest of U9 
rushed into the ground-floor of the watch-tower 
vrhence the attack proceeded : it was a kind of 
guard-room. The author^ being the foremost 
of the party, observed a man in the very act pf 
descending from the tower into this place, 
evidently in some agitation. Having seized 
him by the collar, a struggle ensued : the other 
^rcJ)s attempted to rescue him, and a general 
confusion prevailed, in the midst of which the 
Consul and Captain Culverhouse entered the 
place. It was some time before any order 
could be restored : our party were determined 
not to give up the culprit we had secured ; but 
the Consul knowing him, and undertaking to be 
responsible for his appearance when called for^ 
^Vre retired, and went on board the Ronmlus. 

The next morning, word was brought to the 
ship, that unless the Captain went on shore, 
the man would- be put to death. We accom- 
panied him to the Consul's house, and met the 
Fasha^s interpreter ; but fouijd that the whole 
was a fabrication ; no notice had been taken of 
the event, and Djezzar was yet ignorant of Ihe 
circumstance. Upon this. Captain Culverhouse 
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CHAF. returned to his ship, and sent the'tiuthor to 
y » "V ' .^ inform the Pasha, that he should be compelled 
to have recourse to other measures, if the 
insult offered to his Majesty's flag were not pro- 
perly noticed ; and that he would go no more on 
^hore until this was done. Determined, there- 
Appeai to fQYe, that Djezzar should have due informatioii 

the Patha. *' 

of the outrage, the author took with him the 
stones which were found in the long-boat, tied 
in a sack ; one of the wounded sailors, and a 
midshipman, being ordered to accompany him, 
S^or Bertocino met them upon the shore, 
paying that it w^s thje hour when Djezzar 
ialway9 slept; th.^t it would be certain death 
to any one of his slaves who should wake him : 
and having earnestly entreated every one of 
the party not to venture to the palace, he 
declined acting as interpreter. The author 
resolved therefore jbo maike the matter known tQ 
the Pasha without his aid ; 9nd ^sceQded the 
staircase of the seraglio, towards the door of the 
apartment where JOjezzar had always received 
his guests. This he found to be shut. The 
guards, mute, or whispering, began their sign^ 
as the party advanced, telling them not to make 
any^noise. The young midshipman, however, 
as well as the author, began to knock at the 
door, and immediately every one ^f the guards 
fl^. It was some time before ajiy notice wa» 
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taken of this summons ; but at length the door ^J*ak 
was opened by a slave, employed in driving 
flies from the Pashas face during his sleep, and 
who always remained with him, in the outer 
apartment of his charem, for this purpose, 
during the repose he took in the day. Thi^ 
man, after putting his finger to his lips, pushed 
the author and his companions from the passage, 
paying, '* Heida! heida, Djourl Hist I kUtT 
that is to say, ** Begone, begone, Infidel ! Hush ! 
hush J*' They then called loudly for Djezzar; 
and presently heard the murmuring of the old 
Pashas voice in the inner apartment, somewhat 
milder than the growling of a bear roused fronf 
his repose, catling for his slave. As soon as 
he had been told the cause of the distur- 
bance, he ordered the party to be admitted. 
Th6 author presented himself foremost, with 
his sack of stones ; and understanding enough 
of Arabic to comprehend Djezzar when he asked 
what was the matter, untied the cloth, and 
rolled the stones before him upon the floor; 
shewing him, at the same time, the seaman's 
broken shins and wounded shoulder. Bertocino 
was now loudly called for by the Pasha, and, 
of course, compelled to make his appearance ; 
Djezzar making signs to the author and to the 
young officer to remain seated by him imtil his 
Interpreter arrived. As soon as Bertocino had 
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CHAP, placed hiinself, as usual, upon his knees, by 
ike Pashas side, and informed him of the cause 
of this visit, an order was given to one of the 
attendants, to bring the Captain of the Quard 
instantly into Djezzar's preseiice. This man 
eame: it appeared that his absence from his 
post the preceding evening had given occasion 
to the attack made upon the long-boat ; some of 
the fanatic Arabs thinking it a fine opportunity to 
strike a bldw at a party of Infidels. Nothing 
could exceed the exFessiou of fury visible in 
Djezzars co^intenance at this intelligence. It 
might have been said of him, as of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, " The form of his visage was 
CHANGED." Drawing his dagger, he beckoned 
the officer, — as Bertocino trembling said, " Now 
you will be satisfied!" " What," said the author, 
" is he going to do ? " " To put to death that poor 
numy' added he : and scarcely were the words 
uttered, than the author, being more terrified 
than any of the party, caught hold of Djezzars 
arm ; the midshipman adding also his entreaties ; 
and every one earnestly supplicating pardon for 
the poor victim. All that could be obtained 
was, permission from the Pasha to have the 
punishment suspended until Captain Culverhouse 
was informed of the circumstance, who, coming 
on shore, saved the man's life; but nothing 
could prevail upon Djezzar to grant him a free 
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pardon. He was degraded from his rank as an chap. 
officer, and heard of no more. 



The next morning, an Albanian General 
was ordered into the mountains, with a party 
of cavalry, to act against the Druses. Djezzar, FurHier 
who sent for us to inform, us of this cir- with 
cumstance, further told us, that he entertained ^^""^"^^ 
some apprehensions on account of our journey 
to Jerusalem; but,, said he, "I have already 
sent messengers into, the country, that every 
precaution may be used among the Chiefs, 
in the villages.** He spoke also of the news 
he had received from Egypt, by which he# 
understood that the Fizier had retreated 
from before Cairo, owing to the plague. " This 
conduct," said he, " might be justifiable in 
a Christian General, but it is disgraceful in a 
7\irk\'' He then informed us, that upon 
Mount Carmel he had found several thousand 
large balls*, and never could discover a 



(1) Alluding to the predestinarian doctrines of the MoH^iSt who 
consider all endeavours to escape coming events as impious and heretical. 

(2jWe supposed that, by these balls, Djezzar alluded to niineral 
ooncretions, of a spheroidal form, found in that mountain. As the 
7\tf^ make use of stones instead of cannon-shot^ it is probably 
that Ljezxati who was in great want of ammunition, had determined 
upon using the ttalagmites of Carmel for that purpose. MaundreU, 
however, speaks of haWng seeo, In the fields near Acre, ** large balls of 

stone, 
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CHAP, cannon to fit them; but that a peasant had 
found a field-piece, which BtumapartS had con* 
cealed previously to his leaving the country, 
capable of receiving every one of those balls. 
During this conversation, which lasted about 
an hour, interlarded, on the part of Djezzar, 
with a more than ordinary allowance of 
aphorisms, truisms, and childish stories, he 
was occupied, as usual, in cutting paper into 
various shapes; such as those of cofiee-pots, 
pipes, cannon, birds, and flowers. At last, 
his engineer coming to consult him concerning 
the improvements he imagined himself making 
#n the fortifications of ^cre, we took that 
opportunity to retire. . Some notion may 
be formed of his talents in fortification, by 
simply relating the manner in which- those, 
works were carried on* He not only repaired 
the memorable breach caused by the French, 
and so ably defended by Sir Sidney Smithy but 
directed his engineers to attend solely to the 
place where the breach was effected, regardless 
of all that might be wanted elsewhere. '^ Some 



stonci of at least thirteen or fourteen inches diamfeter, which were part of 
the ammunition used in battering the city, guns being then unknown." 
^ee Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem^ p* 54. O^ 1721. Egmont and 
Sejftnan saw, within the walls of the castle, ** teveml large ttot^e bitUetSf 
thrown into it 6y means of some military engine now unknown,** Trav. 
through Part of Europe &c. toI* I. p* 395. lAni% 1759< 
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persons," said he, putting his finger to his chap. 

forehead, " have a head for these matters, ^ y * 

and some have not. Let us see whether or 

not Buonapart6 will make a breach there again. 

A breach is a breach, and a wall is a wall !" * 

The Bath of Acre is the finest and best 
built of any that we saw in the Turkish empire. 
We all bathed here, during our stay. Every 
kind of antique marble, together with, large 
^ill^xs of Egyptian granite, might be observed 
among the materials employed in building 
it. A great quantity of cotton is exported commerce 
from this place. The country abounds in ^ ^''^' 
cattle, corn, olives, and linseed. In almost every 
town of Syria there is a fabric for the manu- 
facture of soap ; but every thing depends 
upon the will of the Pasha: the produce of 
the land was exported, or not, as it pleased 
Djezzar, who cared very little for consequences. 
His avarice, it is true, prompted hiin to 
increase the income of his custom-houses; 
but his ignorance, as it was observed of him 
by Baron de Tott \ prevented his discovering, 
thai "speculations of revenue, when they 
strike at industry, cannot, for that reason, ever 
be calculated on any principle^ of commerce." 

mmimm^'^^mm^m-mmi ■ . ■ m»^— ^— »«»— ^p— .^ I ^____ , t ' ''f fl >' I ' " 

(1) Memoirs, vol II. p. 326. ed. Lond» 1785. 
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THE HOLY LAND- ACRE TO NAZARETH; 

Commencement of the Author's Journey in the Holy Laiid 
—Camp of Djezzar Pasha's Cavalry — Cavalcade for 
the Expedition — Syrian Tents — River Belus — Plants 
— SEIbfuauek — Reception by the Agha — Grave if an 
Egyptianform — Plain of Zabulon — Sai*p«iira, of 
Sbpphoris — Medals — Dru&es—' State of ChrisHanity 
m the Holy \.&a6.—Ckurch of St. JoaclUm and St. Anne 
— Go^io Remams — Discovery of Atitlent Plcture»'~- 
Thar proSaVle Age — Coutilty hettveen Sephowy aitd 
NatfaraDi— Z>ra» of the Arabs^Alarrtt of th^PUtgM— 
Nazarbth— Gww&wn rf the JnhabitaHts—Fimritmi of 

the 
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the VWgin -^ Custom illustrating a saytng of om 
Saviour — J^rawAscan Qmveni — Pretended Mkacle-^ 
Superstitiojis of the Country — Empress Hdena — OAer 
Ohjects of Severance m Nazareth— Menca Chrirti— 
EnviroTis of the Town-^Ordmary Penance of Travellers 
in the Holy Land. 

Upon the third of July^ we began aur journey 
to Jemsalem ; intending iSrst to visfit all those 
places in Galilee rendered remarkable by the 
life and actions of Jesus Christ. We left Commence- 

ment of the 

u4cre^, by the southern gate of the city, at four Author's 
o'clock p. M. • It would be curious to ascertain the Hoi^ 
when this place obtained a name so near to 
its antient appellation, after bearing that of 
Ptolemdisy not only down to the time of Straho^^ 
but to that of Pliny y who also calls it Colonia 
Claudii^. It is moreover named Ptolemdis in the 



CHAP, 
IV. 



d) Br^cardus maUitaiiMi that Jcre was never included amoiiff the 
places properly belonging to the Holy Land. (Vid. Loc. Terr, Sand* 
Deso.) *' Nvnquam /kit iernf^ancUe eemtttmeraia, nee aJUHk Itrttii 
tmquam fou€99a : tametu triim Jter in sartem cfciderii,"^ It nay 
therefore be considered with regard to Phcenida, which he describes 
as « part of the Jlofy Landy what GibraUar now is with reference to 
Spain* He makes it the centre of his observations concerning Terra 
Saauta,' *' taking lik depititnne" always from tblit city. It was, 
nereever, the rallying place of the CkritHamt, in every period of t&o 
Qrusades, 

(9) JMMMit the same hour, G3 yeors before, AcMit 4fet o«t upon the 
same journey. 

(3) Sirab. Geogr. lib. xvL p. 1077. ed. Oann. 

(4) Hisc Nat. Ub. Y. c. 19. p. W4. «d. L, Bat. I«S5. 

VOL. IV. I 
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^^^^' history of the actions of the holy Apostles, 
^- "^"i - ^ where mention is made of the visit paid to it 
by St. Paul and his companions, during their 
voyage from Tyre to C{esarea\ The Editor of 
the Oxford edition of Strabo affirms that it 
regained its antient name under the Moham- 
medans ^ Ammianus Marcellinits^, as cited by 
Maundrell *> best explains the cause ; when he 
affirms, that " the Greek and RoTnan names of 
places never took amongst the natives of this 
country." It is therefore most probable that it 
always retained its original Oriental appellation 
among the natives of Syria ; and that the word 
* Ptolemdisy used by Greek and Roman writers, 
and foimd upon medals of the city struck after 
it was a Roman colony, was never adopted by 
the indigenous inhabitants. 

In the light sandy soil, containing a mixture 
of black vegetable earth, which lies near the 
town, we observed plantations of water-melonsy 
pumpkins, and a Uttle corn; also abundance of 



(1) Jdi JLxi, 7, 8.——" And when we had finished our course from 

Tyre, we came to Ptolemais Aod the next day, we that were 

of Pmirs company departed, and came unto CcBsarea" 

(S) '' Sub Mahommedanis nomen vctus revixit." Vid. Annoi. ta 
Strah. Geogr. ed. Oxen. p. 1077- 

{3)^ Lib. xiv. Hist non long^ ab initio. 

(4) Journey from Jleppo tp Jemsaiem^ p. 64. Oxf. 173i. 
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I 

cattle* We fcontinued along th^ sea-shore until . jPhap. 
we arrived at the camp of DJezzars cavalry. ^* '^ \ ' 
The Pasha had fixed upon this place, -as a ppint ^^ar 
of rendezvous fof mustering pur party. We ca^^, 
found our whole force to conisi^t of twenty-three 
armed persons on horseback^ with two camels Cavaicade 
laden, — a cavalcade which the turbulent stat^ pedition. 
of the country at this time rendered absolutely 
necessary for our security. The individuals 
'Coiiiposing it were^ Captain Culjuerhot4S€, <)£ the 
Romulus frigate ; Mr. Loudon^ purser of the sjpune 
ship;. Signer Catqfagby the Imperic^l Co;isul; 
•Signot Beitocinoy interpreter io ttket P^ha; 
the Captain of Djezzars Body Guard ; ten jfrab 
soldiers of his cavalry; the Cockswain of the 
Captain s barge; two servants ; two Arab grooms 
belonging to, DJezzars stables ; ArUonio Manurdki, 
our own faithful interpreter; ^r.,Cxipps;^x^^ 
the Author of these Travels. This number was 
soon augmented hy pilgrims from the ^ diffprgftt 
places we passed through, desirous of. an es^opt 
ta Jerusalem; do that at la^t we . forjB^d it 
redoubtable caravan. In viewing the canips of |'««« 
the country, we were struck by the resemblance 
between the common tents .of Europeans -. aad 
those used by Arabs in this part, of . Asia. 
Perhaps there is no art of man more .antient 
than that of constructing these temporary 
habitations; but although simplicity be their 

12 
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tmkP. universal ckaraciemti€> they are by no means 
aniformly fiLdfaioned am^ng diffi&rent nations. 
Aviriet;^ of ditti^td neGedsarily modifies the 
mode of t&eir condtructiooi. Th^ conical dwelling 
6f 1&6 Luphendet i^ not dhaped aA^r a model 
h6ti^^9^A froM tlie Wandering horded of Tahtary; 
Wc 'd6es the iodgilig-piacift of a Galmtck resemble 
tht^ Wld^-s^adiikg airy pariliMs 6f Sytia. To 
^A^X theii^ caii be owing the similitude which 
^exist^, in this res^e<^t, betVeen a tribe of Jlmb^ 
and 1^ inhabitants of Europe ; unless the latter 
derived ^ f\i!Jtury bnd the elegance of tiieir 
tbtii&, i^ they did so 'many other of their 
tefllbi^ents, from the inhdtl^t^nts of ^is country, 
in the time of tfee Crusades ? Wher* custcms are 
beheM as iJiey existed during 'Ae -first ages of 
•the world, thefe is little reason to believe the 
mtoner of building this kind of dwelling has 

tinder^e any ibaterial afteratioii. The lent of 
alia Jfrab i^Jhief^ in all {>robability> exhibits, at 
IkkUi day, am accurate representation of tte 
|l6breW 5Art/>Ae^', or regal pavilion of the Land 
of Cmaafi : its Jlsutiic form, and the nature of 
its materia:ls, render it peculiarly adapted to the 
temperature of a Syrihn 'C^kiAte ; but viewing 
it hi northern couiitries^ wb^e it ieippeara rather 



(1) See Hamur^s Obtervationt on Ptes. of Scripture, yol. I. p. If9« 
e(l. Land, IBOa. 
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as an article of elegance and of luxuiy» H^m of chap, 
comfort or of utility, we can perhaps oply 
explain the history of its i][:^tr«duotipn hj 
reference to event^^ which, fw more tha^ two 
centuriefSf enabled the inhabitants of suc^ dif^ta^^ 
countries to maintain an intercpurve ynif^ e^ < 
other. 

In the beginning of our journey, f e¥qFaI ti( 
the escort amused us by ^ ^xh^bition of t))i|^ 
favourite ei^ercise called Ujeri/d: sdso by an 
equestrian sport, resembling a game called 
' Prisoner s Base ' in England. }n the plain neax 
jicre we passed a small conical hill, upon whicl^ 
we observed a ruin and several cay ems : th^ 
answers to the situation assigned by ^osephu for 
the Sepulchre ofMemnon^. We crosjsed the aandy 
bed of the river Belus^ near to its mouth, wb^F^ ^^^ 
the stream is ^hallow enough to allow of )tp ^^ 
being forded on horseback : here, it is sai^^ 
Heraiks found the plant Colocasiaj which effected 
the cure of his wounds- According to Pliny, 
the art of making glass was discovered by som^ 
mariners who were boiling a kettle upon the 
sand of this river ^: it continued for ages to 



(3) Joseph* De Bell. Jtid. Itjb. ii. e. f . 
(S) Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi. cap. tfS, 
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^?v ^' feupply not only the manufactories of Sidm^, 
v^ .y ■^> but all other places, with materials for that 
piirpbse *. Vessels from Italy continued to 
remdve it, for the glass-houses of Venice and 
Genoa y feo late as the middle of the seventeenth 
• eentiiry^. It seemed to lis to be muddy, and 
n^ixed with various impurities : we afterwardsl 
regretted that we did not collect a portion, in 
order to (examine whether it naturally contains* 
ian alhaU. ThereS is an air of something strained 
in the addition made to the story concerning the 
Phcenidnn mariners, of the blocks of nitre used 
as props for their caldron: Pliny may have 
-added this himself, by way of explaining the 
'accident that followed. Farther toward the 
south, in the east comer of the Bay oi Acre, 

flows ^' THAT ANTIENT RIVEfl, THE RIVER 

KishonY a more coi^iderable stream than this 
of Belm. Nothing else was observed in this 
-afternoon's journey, exceptipg a welly at which 



» • • • ■ . . 

(1) Strabo says, it was carried to Sidon^ to be made ready for fusion. 
iSKrod. Geogr, lib, zvi. p, 1077. ed. Oxon, 

, (2). *' Idque tanti|m multa per secula gigo^ndo fuit vitro^" Ibi^, 
L, Bat, 1635. 

(S) poub'dan relates, 'that even in his time vessels from Ualy camlb to 
be freighted with this sand. ** Quelgues fois ; quay que fjrt rarementj 
qudques vaisseaux tV Italic en ont chargi pour cet effect,*' Voy. de.la 
Terre Satnte, p. 599. 

(4) See the sublime Song of Deborah (Judges^ V. 20, 21.) ** They 
fought from heaven ; the stars in their courses fought against Sisera, 
The river Xishon swept' them away, that antient river, th« river JCiskojix* 
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the uirahs insisted upon halting, to prepare 
their coffee. Shepherds appeared in the plain, 
with numerous droves of cattle ; consisting of 
oxen, sheep, and goats. As evening drew on, 
we reached the foot of a bill, where the village 
of. Shefhamer* is situate. It is visible in 
the prospect from Acre, and stands upon the 
western declivity of a ridge of eminences, rismg 
one above another, in a continuous series, 
from Libanus to CarmeL The land, imcultivated 
as it almost everywhere appeared in Djezzar's 
dominions, was redundantly fertile, and much 
covered with a plant exhibiting large blossoms R^ni*^ 
of aggregated white flowers, resembling those 
of the wild parsley : I believe it to have been the 
Cachrys Libanotis. Of all the plants we noticed 
during our journey, this is the only one we 
neglected to add to our Herbarium^ from an 
absurd notion that what appeared so common 
might be had any where, and at . any time. It 
disappeared when our distance from the sea 
was" much increased. The variety and beauty 



(5) Written S%q/a Amre by D*AnviUe, in his Carte de la Phetntcie, 
published at Faris in 1780. In Mgmont and Heyman*t Trayels (rclL II. 
p. 15) the same village is called Ckafamora ; and in the Journal of one 
of the party who was with the author, he finds it written Cheffhambre, 
Thus is there no end to the discordance caused by writing the names of 
places merely as they seem to be pronounced; particularly among 
travellers of difierent countries, when each individual adopts an ortho- 
graphy suited to his own language. 
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of the different species of Carduu^ or Thistle^ 
in this country, are well worth notice ; a never* 
failing indication of rich soil in any land, but her6 
manifesting the truth of Jacob's prophecy, whd 
foretold the " fatness of the bread of jisher,'' 
and the " royal dainties" of his territory'* We 
observed one in particular, whose purple head 
covered all the inland parts of PalasHne with 
its gorgeous hue. After we had quitted the 
Valley, and ascended the hill, we arrived, about 
eight p. M. at the Agkds mansion, the Chief of 
Reception tibtc viUagc. Bciug couductcd up a rude flight 

by the . 

Agha. of Steps to the top of the house, we found, upon 
the flat roof, the jigha of Shefhamer seated upon 
a carpet; mats being spread before him, for 
our reception. Djezzar bad despatched couriers 
to the j4ghas and Sheiks in all places through 
which we were to^ss, that provisions might 
be ready, as for himself, when we arrived^ 
Without this precaution, a large party would 
be in danger of starving. The peasants of the 
country arfc woefully oppressed ; and what little 
they have, would be carefully concealed, unless 
extorted from them by the iron rod of such a 
tyrant as Djezzar. Judging by the appearance 
our supper presented, a stranger might have 
fancied hiihself in a land of abundance. They 

" ' ' ■ 'I I I M..! ■ I > ■ W t«. I t i tfM I 

(1) Genesis xUx. SO. 
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brought boiled chickens, eggs, boiled rice^ and 
bread: this last article, being made into thin 
cakes, is either dried in the sun, or baked upon 
hot stones*. They prepare it fresh for every 
meal. Wine, as a forbidden beverage, was 
not offered to us. We supped- upon the roof,* 
as we sat; and were somewhat surprised in 
being told we were to sleep there also. This 
the Agha said would be necessary, in order to 
avoid the fleas ; but they swarmed in sufficient 
number to keep the whole party sleepless, and 
quite in torment, during the few hours we 
allotted to a vain expectation of repose. The 
lapse of a century has not effected the smallest 
change iji the manners of the inhabitants of this 
coxmtry, as appears by the accounts earlier 
travellers have given of the accommodations 
they obtained. Bishop Pocockes description of 

(9) The account ^iven by the Ck^vaUer jyjrvietix (in the narrative 
•f bis very intereftUag Travels, as they were published by De Zm 
Roque) concerning^ one mode of making bread among the Arahs^ seems 
to iilnstrate a passa^^e in the Psabnt, ** Or ever your poU be made hei 
wUh tkerms** (Pealm Iviii. 8.) According^ to D*Jrvieux, the Amis 
beat stone-pitchers by kindling fires in them, and then dab the ontside 
with dough, which is thus baked. ** They Jandle,*' says he, ** u 
fire in a large stone pitcher : and when it is hot, they mis the tneat 
in water, as we do to make paste, and dab it with thi' hoUdw of their 
hands upon the outside of the piteJter, and this so/tptyppy dough spreadi 
andis hahedinan instant: the heat of the pitcher having dried up aU 
Ut mmsturop the bread comes i(ff in smalt thin slices, like cm ef our 
W€^s:* Voyage fait par Ordre du Roy Zmc^ JT/^. cb. xiv« p.S3;S* 
Par. 1717* See (Obo the EngUth Editioo, I^ond. 1723. cb.xiv. pw SOI- 
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his lodging at Tiberias exactly corresponds with 
that of our reception here'. A wicker shed, or 
hovel, upon one side of the roof, was found 
capable of containing six of us : the rest ex- 
tended themselves, in the open air, upon the 
stuccoed roof, . and were somewhat further 
removed from the centre of the swarm of 
vermin; our situation being, literally, di focus, 
or point of concourse* 

At three o'clock we roused all the party, and 
were on horseback a Uttle before four. We 
could discern the town oiAcre, and i\x& Romulus 
frigate at anchor, very distinctly from this place. 
Graireofan In a coemetcry hard by, we noticed a grave, 
form. $0 constructed as to resemble an Egyptian 
mummy : it was plastered over, and afterwards 
a face and feet had been painted upon the heap, 
like those pictured upon the cases wherein 
mummies are deposited. After leaving Shef- 
hamery the mountainous territory begins, and 
the road winds among valleys covered with 
beautiful trees. Passing these hills, we entered 
that part of Galilee which belonged tp the tribe 



(l) " We supped on the top of the house, for coolness, according to 
their custom, and lodobo there likewise, in a sort of clohbt, 

ABOUT EIGHT FEET SQUARE, OF WICKER WORK, PLASTERED R0UMt> 
TOWARDS THE BOTTOM,. BUT WITHOUT ANY DOOR^. . . . The place 

abounds with vermin." Pococke's Jrav. vol, II. p. 6d.. Lfind,, 1745, 
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tf Zabuion; whence, according to the triumphal chap. 
Bong of Deborah and Barak , issued to the battle ^ ^- ,^ 
against Sisera *' they that handled the pen ^uioL 
OF the writer." The scenery is, to the full, as 
delightful as in the rich vales upon the south of 
the Crimea : it reminded us of the finest parts 
of Kent and Surrey. The soil, although stony, 
is exceedingly rich, but it is now entirely 
neglected. • That a man so avaricious as 
Dfezzar could not discern the bad policy of his 
mode of government, was eomewhJit extra- 
ordinary. His territories were uncultivated, 
because he annihilated all the hopes of industry. 
Had it pleased him to encourage the labours of 
the husbandman, he might have been in posses- 
sion of more wealth and power than any Pasha in 
the Grand Signior^s dominions. The delightful 
plain of Zabulon appeared everywhere covered 
with spontaneous vegetation, flourishing in the 
wildest exuberance. The same proof of its 
fertility is given by other travellers*. As we 
proceeded across this plain, a castle, once the 
acropolis of the city of Sapphura', Q-ppee^red 



TT-^ 



(2) Particularly by Pococke, Description of the East, vol, II. PartV 
land, 1745. 

(30 In the enumeration of the cities of Judah, [Joshua xv. 55.) this 
place is mentioned with Carmel, under the name of Ziph. And David 
is >said to have hid himself with the Z^hites, in strong-holds in the 
*JRm of Haehilah, (l Setm, xxiii. 19.) Harduin, (Num. Antiq, lUust. 
p. 450. Parity 1684) upon the sul^ect «f its appeUatioxi, says, " Mote 

porrb 
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CHAP, upon a hill, distant from Shefhmet about seven^ 
V, ■y'«/ miles. Its name is still preserved, in the appeU 
foraouET. lation of a miserable village, called Sepkaury. 
An antient aqueduct, which conveyed water tQ 
the city, now serves to supply several small 
inills. We were told, that the JFr^ch had been 
quartered in all these villages ; that their cwduct 
had rendered the name of a Frenchman, once 
odious, very popular among the Arabs; that they 
paid punctually for every thing they took; and 
left behind them notions, qonceniing the de* 
spotic tyranny of the Turhsy which the govern* 
ment of this country will not find it easy to 
eradicate. We ascended the hill to the village; 
and found the sun's rays, even at this early 
hour of the morning, almost insupportable. If 
we had not adopted the precaution of carrying 
umbrellas, it would have been impossible to 



porrb If ebneo Sefforin diciq&ns^ quanquaiiEi in scribendo Grvoi equ^ 
atque Latini, Slr^^i* et S^horin scribant." Ckllarhu writes it 
Sepphmii, fvoin Jptq»hus, (Ifh, iii. Ih B^L cap^ S.) Xiivf^^ iMj^Cm 
ff^r* n$ Tm\f7M0i$ r9>>ts* BrtariuBy {Tkeat. Ttrr. Softd,) 9$ from 
the Greeks Sephoron^ and Stphorum; aiso Sephor, under which name 
it occurs in the writings ef some authon. It is, accerdiBg to OiUnvmi, 
the Z^ppoTy pr Zipporif ^i the Rabhinv. |n the Om2p? PiMvum of 
Ptoiemif, (i<6. ▼. cap, 16.) the name however occurs so nearly aecor^hy 
to the manner in whicb it Is no v furonoune^ in the pQiunti^ (l^ffrnfa), 
that this antient rea^iAj^ mi^y b« VT^^^^ to fmy piiber. A curij^os 
«tymolo|^ of Z^ffffri$ is notice^ hy CfUmm, l&, ii|. #. 13* Jtjfps^lKfS.) 
*' Judffis est ^1£>y, Zjgptim, fit in Tdbm^ 9WU, i^$.mA. 1. aiW^ 
qiUA monti iniiiet, *ME)VI3 ue|^ 0m/* , 
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contkitie the journey. The Cactus Haxs-^Indicus^ 
or Prickly Pear> Which grows to a prodigious 
i^kse in the Holy Land, a$ in Egypt, where it is 
used sid a fence for the hedges of inctosures, 
sprouted lu:Kuriantly among tlie rocks, displaying 
iU gaudy yellow blossoms, amidst tiioms, 
defymg all human approach^ We afterwards 
saw this plant with a stem, or trunk, as large 
as the main-mast of a frigate. It produces a 
delicious cooling Iruit, wl»ch becomes ripe 
towards the end of Juty, and is then sold in aU 
€he malrkets of &^ country. 

Sapphuba, or Sepphoris, now Sephoury, was SAPpRWEiiL, 
once the chief city and bulwark of Galilee^, sewmoris. 
The remains of its fortifications exhibited to us 
an existing work of Herod, who^ after its de- 
Strttction by Plxrus, Wt «*^TObuiIt and fortdfied 



■^..ft 1 1.^.^^ ;■ ! — |f- «- M.^.^ ■» -f. iiji I , 



(l) It h applied to the tame use ia the f^esf Indiet. Baron De Tot$ 
noticee its iaiportaace^ as a fence, in the Ho^ JUmtL " The Indian 
Fi^-tree, of wfateh the hedges are formed* serves^as an insurmountahle 
^•frierfor the security of the Mdt." (Afemiiirr, tid. It. ^. 31S. Lond. 
4781^ It mighty in oeKain <latitadest answer tempor«i;y porposes, as 
te 4nAwotk of Isrtlfieatioa. Artillery lias ae effect iH>on k^ •fire will 
not act upon it ; pioneers cannot approach it ; and neither cavalry nor 
atttotS^r oan. tfttvefse It* 

anMW^ Mm miikjfiaa'ffoe ctmHtot miusgut genii$ fittttra prtesidio*' 
Josq>h. lib. iiL B4L Jud, dap. 1^ p. 83S. 
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CHAP, it, buf madfe it th6 chief city of his tetrarchy^ 
■v nm^.t^f Here was held one of the five Sanhedrims of 
Jtidea^. Its inhabitants often revolted against 
the Romans^. It was so advantageously situate 
for defence, that it was deemed impregnable. 
In later ages, it bore the name of Dioc^sarea*. 
Josepkus relates, that the inhabitants of Sepphoris 
amicably entreated Pespasian^ when he arrived 
dn PxoLEMAi's*. Harduin commemorates medals 
of the city, coined afterwards, under the Romans, 
in the reigns of Domitian and of Trajan *. We 
Medaii. were not fortunate in our search for medals, 
either here, or in any other part of the Holy 



( I ) Joseph, Aotiq. lib. xviii. c. 3. 
{%) Ibid. lib. xiv. c. 10. 

(3) Of which iDstances are mentioned by various authors. Of l» 

Hist. II. c. 33.) "Judm qui DioctBtaream Palattma incoUhant amtm 
Romanot arma sumservnt" See also Sozomen. Histor. lib. iv. c. 7* 

(4) Ctllarvut, torn. II. p. 499. L^, 1706. and the authors by him 
cited. Hieromftnut de Locis Ebr, in Araba : **Est et alia villa, Arabd 
nomine, inJimlmtDioe€B8arem, quie oHm Saphorine dicehaiur^ Hegegippus, 
lib. i. cap. 30. " Pneveniens adventtu sui nuniiif Sepphorim pHsco voei- 
iatam nomine, quat^ Diocasaream poetea nunet^taveruni*" 

^ftifuuh VMT 9jh it^tukf^wfrtt* *' In hdc perrb eiviiate eccutrertmi 
ei SeppharitiE, qui GalikuB oppidum tncoluni, animit paeia eiudierit.*' 
Joeeph. lib. iii. Bell. Jud, cap. 1. 

(6) CEncoPHNXlN. " Domitiani ac Trajani nummi, e Cimelio 
Regie, quorum postremum laudat Patinus, p. 183, cum palms eifigie, 
qui PhoBnices in primis, -ac Judss typus." Hardtdni Aumm, jfiUiff, 
lUuti. p. 449. Parit, 1684. See also Patin. p. 146. and ymHtmi, 
Imp. AuguU. et Qes, Afumitm, pp, 83, 31. Pat, 1698> 
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.Land: these antiquities are so exceedingly 
rare, that the peasants seemed unacquainted 
.with the objects of our inquiry. This was not 
the case among the j^rabs in Egypty nor in any 
part of Greece. It is true the French had pre- 
ceded us, and they might have carried off the 
few which had of late years been discovered; 
but they had weightier matters to consider, and 
the inhabitants among whom we made our 
inquiry did not say they had supplied them 
with any relics of this kind. When we 
arrived in the village, we were invited to visit 
the House of St. Anne. The proposal surprised 
us, because it was made by persons in the Arab 
dress ; but we afterwards found that the inha- 
bitants of Galilee, and of the Holy Land in 
general, are as often Christians as they are 
Mohammedans ; indeed they sometimes consider 
themselves to be equally followers of Mohammed 
and of Christ. The Druses, concerning whom, nmtet. 
notwithstanding the detailed account published 
by Niebuhr^ and by Volney^, we have never 
received due historical information, worship 
Jonas^ the Prophets^ and Mohammed. They 
have also Pagan rites ; and some among them 



^7) Voyage en AraUe, torn. 11. p. 348. AmHerd, 1780. 
(i) Travels in Egypt wad Syria, toI. II. p.'38. Ijond. 1787. 
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«5HAp, certainly offer their highest adoration to a'aBtf"'. 
ijhis account of their religion we received fimm 
a sensible and well-infomied member of their 
own community. The worship of the calf may 
be accounted for, in their Egyptian origin * ; the 
Iremains of superstition, equally antient, bemg 
still retained in that country. Although the 
vicimty of Moxmt Libanus may be ccmsidered 
as the residence of the main horde of this 
people, stragglers, and detached parties of 
tfaem, may be found in every part of &e Holy 
Land. The inhabitants of Sephjovry are gene- 
rally Muromtes^ ; yet even here we found soane 



I. *" 



(1) The wor^ip of the CalfhaB been doi|ibtea, «iid liy'SoiBe denied } 
but the existence of this cufious relic of the antient mythology ot 
Egypty as well as of the worship of VeniiSy among the in^habitants «f 

'Mount Ubamu, is now placed beyond dispute. Colonel Vapper^ jour- 
iieyii|g> overland, from India to QfpnUy in order to join our fieet in 
the Mediterranean, informed the author that he had witnessed the 
existence of the last- mentioned superttitton. 

(2) See a Note in the preceding Chapteiv P* 90. 

(3) A very curious account of the MarcnHe Christians, cpllected 
from their own historians, as given by J^ Ul Reque {^ntfage en SyrU 
e$ du Mami Liban, Par, 17SS.} wheraki it is stated, that ti^is sect were 
named from their founder, St. Maron, a iSyrian hermit, who lived 
■about the beginning of the fifth century, and whose Hfe is written %y 
Tn^etdBret* His austere mode ef living ^>read his rtputataon all over 
the East. St, Chrytostom wrote a letter to him from the place of bis 

' exilcj C Ad Maronem Monachum et Presbyterum Epist." S. Joan* 
Chrtfsost, 36.") which letter fixes very nearly the time when St»Mara» 
lived, which was about the year of Christ 400. Poeocke says {Jkscr^, 
o/tf*e East, vet. II. p< 94.) that the Maroniteswt esteemed more honest 
than any other seet of Ckristians in the Enat. 
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Druses. Those of Nazaretfi are Greeks^ Marmites^ ^^ v^*^ 
and Catholics. Gana of GaUke is tenanted by v,i ■^—^ <^ 
Gr^^^ only; so is the town of Tiberias. In 
Jerusalem there are sects of every denomi- 
nation, and perhaps of almost every religion* 
upon earth. With regard to, that part of the 
pteople in the Holy Land who call themselves state of 
Christians, in opposition to the Moslems, we nityin'^e 
found them to be divided into sects, with whose ^^y^^- 
distinctions we were often unacquainted. It is 
said there are no Lutherans; and if we add, 
that, under the name of Christianity, every 
degradmg superstition and profane rite, equally 
remote from the enlightened tenets of the 
Gospel and the dignity of human nature, are 
professed and - tolerated, we shall aiford a true 
picture of the state of society in this country; 
The cause may be easily assigned. The pure 
Gospel of Christ, everywhere the herald of 
civilization and of science, is almost as little 

4 

known in the Holy Land as in Caliphomia or 
New Holland. A series of legendary traditions, 
mingled with remains of Judaism, and the 
wretched phantasies of illiterate ascetics> may 
now and'^then exhibit a glimmering of heavenly 
light; but if we seek for the blessed effects of 
Christianity in the Land of Canaan, we mulst 
look for that period, when " the 4esert shall 
blossom as the rose, and the wilderness become 

VOL. IV. K 
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^f^^' ^ firuiiful i&eld." For thi» reason we had early 
resoly^d to use the Sacred Scriptures as oitf 
only guide throughout this intof e»ting territory; 
and ikfb delight afforded by an iittemal evideooe 
of truths in every instance where fidelity of 
deacriptioa could be ascertained by a com^ 
purison with existing documeiits^ surpassed 
6y»n all we had aaticipated '. Such e^tn* 
(mlin»ry instances of eoiniaid^ice^ even with 
Ito customs of the counlry 9» they are iv>w 
r^etaiiied, and so mmy woAderful exao^ples ^f 
illustration afforded by contrasting the simple 
narrative with the appearances e:idi]bited« nia4e 
us only i^gret the shortness of our time, imd 
Hxe limited sphere of our abilities f(^ iSe 
comparison. When the original compiler* of 
^^ Observations on various Passages of Scrip- 
ture" undertook to place Ihem in a new light, 
and to explain their leaning by relations inei- 
dently mentioned in books of Voyages and 
Travels in the East, he was struck by conuna- 
nieations the autfaws of those books were then- 



■E . J I ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■■ ■ . ' V »■ 



(1) *' Scio equidem multa loca falso ostendi ab homimbns lucrl 
avidis per universam FalafstUiam ; ac si bee et 1II9 mii^nla oyem ibl 
patrata fuissent, sed boc tamep ne^ari Bon potest, ali^ua eaqe c^irto 
sciri." Relattdi PaUestina, cap. iv. in The»aur, Aniiq, Sacrar. Ugo^ij 
^a. Sh Fe^et. 1746. 

(2) Tl^e Rev. Thomas ffarmer. See tbe different editions of bis 
Work, 1764, 1777, 17«7i and especially the /<>wr<A, published in 1808, 
by Dr. jidam Oarte, 
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selves not wsmra of hAvi^ msji^ ; aiul, it is ^^^* 
pQ8&]|>le> hiB Comsieiitators may .discern uinilar 
iostwces m the brief tee^A of our journey, 
fiul; if the Travellers who have yifiited this 
eo!Qxrtry (psxd xnmy of Aasi wer« men of inore 
tban i^pmmoo talente) had been allowed fiitt 
leisure iov ti^o i&quiry, or had merely stated 
wbsit they mig^t havie derived solely from a 
viaw of the country, abstracted from die consi«> 
d^dTAtdou and detail of the lamentable mumm^rsf 
m^ereby the monks ia all the Convents have 
gratified the credulity of every traveller for so 
many centuries, and which in their subsequent 
relations they seem to have copied from each 
other^ we should h&ve had tfaa mea&s of eluci- 
4at^g the Sacred Writingis, perhaps in every 
jy[^st9nc9« where the 'p^eaaing has been ^' not 
deteiminal^e by the loaethods commonly used 
J>y learo^ m^ 'J 



3 » 



The Hotise of Si. Anne^ at Sephoury, exhibited 
to jut3 the (eommencement of that superstitious 
trumpery, whidi, for a long time, has con- 
stituted the chief object of devotion and of 
^U|;ric»age in the Hafy Land, and of which we 
|iad alterwards instances without number \ 



(3) ^se 4he Title to the MSs^ titore mentioned. 

(4) A house, supposed to have belonged to the same persons, is fdso 

littQvn An Jerusalem, - ' - 

K 2 
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• 



CR^. A tradition prevails, that St JoocAm and the 
Mother of the Virgin Mary resided in this place: 



mains. 



St. Joachim accordingly, some pious agent of Consttrntine the 
fk St. Anne, y^q^i ercctcd over the spot where the monks 

fancied their house had stood, or, whs^t is more 
likely, over what they vouched for being the 
house itself, a most magnificent church. The 
remains of this sanctuary were what we had 
been invited to see ; and these now bear the 
name of the house here mentioned. The visit 
was, however, attended by circumstances which 
may possibly interest the Reader more than the 
cause of it will induce him to imagine. 

Gothic Re- We were conducted to the ruins of a stately 
Gothic edifice, which seems to have been one of 
the finest structures in the Holy Land. Here 
we entered, beneath lofty massive arches of 
stone. The roof of the building was of the 
same materials. The arches are placed at the 
intersection of a Greek cross, and originally 
supported a dome or a tower : their appearsuice 
is highly picturesque, and they exhibit the 
grandeur of a noble style of architecture. 
Broken columns of granite and marble lie scat- 
tered among the walls, and these prove how 
richly it was decorated. We measured the 
capital of a pillar of the order commonly called 
Tuscariy which we found lying against a pillar 
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x^ granite. The top of this formed a square of chap. 
^ee feet. One aiisle of this building is yet ^- »■ > 
entire: at the eastern extremity a small teiuf 
porary altar had been recently constructed by 
the piety of pilgrims: it consisted of loose 
materials, and was of very modem date- 
Some fragments of the original decorations of 
the church had been gathered from the ruins^ 
and laid upon this altar; and, although they 
had remained open to every approach, even 
the Moslems had respected the votive offerings. 
We were less scrupulous; for among them, 
to our great surprise, we noticed an antient 
Pmntins[, executed after the manner of the i>»scovery 

^ , , of antient 

pictures worshipped in Russia\ upon a square Pictures. 
piece of Wood, about half an inch in thickness. 
This />ic/t^re, split through the middle, consisted 
of two pieces, which, placed one upon the 
other, lay upon the altar, covered with dust 
and cobwebs. From its appearance, it was 
evident that it had been found near the spot^ 
the dirt not having been removed ; and that the 
same piety, which had been shewn in collecting 
together the other scraps, had also induced 
some person to leave it upon the altar, as 



<l} See the First Part of these Travels, Vol. I. Chap. II. p. S6, 
of the Octaro Editioi^ 
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CHAP, a relic. We tberefof e inquired concerting^ it, 
of the Arab to wbom this place principally 
belonged: he told us Ihe picture had been 
fotnd in moving a heap of rubbish belonging 
to the church; and that tihiere were others of 
the same kiid, which were discovered in 
clearing sottie stones and mortar out of an old 
vdiilted lumber-toom belonging to the buildings 
where the villagers had since been accustomed 
to keep their plaister bee-hives* and theii* 
labouring fdols. To this place he conducted 
us. It was near to the altar. The Arah opened 
it for US ; and there, vb. the midst of bee-hives, 
implements of husbandry, and other lumber. 
We found two pictures upon wood, of the same 
kind, almost entire, but in the condition which 
might be expected from the manner of thei^ 
discovery. Of these curious relics, highly 
interesting, from the circumstances of theif 
origin, and their great antiquity as specimens 
of the art of painting, a more particular descrip- 
tion will now be given. 



I i III 1 \\' 



(I) Hasselquisi was at this place upon the fifth of May 1751. the 
monks who were with him alighted to honour the ruins of the church. 
** The inbahitantSy" says he^ *' breed a great number of bees. They 
make their hives of clay^ four feet long, and half a foot in diameter, 
as in Egypt." This tort of bee-hire is also used in Cyprvs. Se« 
p. 57 of this Volume. 
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fbejrst, namely, that which wag found m ^^* 
tvro pieces upon th6 alta^*, represents fhe 
interior of an apartment, with two aged persons 
seated at table. . A young person is represented 
as coming into the house, and approaching tlie 
table. A Circular symbol of sanctity surrounds 
tfte he^ds of all of f hem ; and the picture, 
according to the most antieht style of painting, 
is executed upon a golden back-ground. The 



(S) Havingp presented this picture to the Rev. T. Kerrichy Principal 
Librarian of tlie Oniversity of Cdm^dge, exactly as it was found 
djpon the itltar oi^ ihe Chureh of SepUury^ tliat gtotleten^ Well kh6\h) 
for the attention be has; paid to the hiBtdry of antient paintin|^ 
has, at the author's requtet, kindly communicated the following result 
ot his observations upon the subject. 

'' Thiff antient pieCure is on doth,* pasted upoii wood> arid a](peftr» 
to Be painted in water-colours upon a priming of chalk, and then 
varnished, in the manner taught by th^pMtiU^y aii author who in 
iQppbsed to have Hved as ear^ as the tenth cenlkuyf. 

^' It is a fragment, and nearly one-fourth part of it seem9 to be lost. 
Tfiree persons, who, by the Nimbus or Gloiy about the head of each, 
ifiast be alt Saints, are at a' table, ofi Which artf ^dUhte or some oth^l^ 
roots, bread, &c. Two of the figures are sitting \ and one of them 
holds a gold vessel, of a particular form, with an einr ; the other a 
gold cup, with red liquor in it : the thifd appears to be speaking, and 
points |ip to heaven. 

'' The Glories, and some other parts of the picture, are gilt, as the 
whole of the back-ground certainly was originally. 

'' It 18 undoubtedly a great curiosity, and very antient, although it 
may be extremely difficult to fix its date with any degree of accuracy. 
From the style I cannot conclude any thing, as I never saw any other 
picture like it ; but there is nothing in the architecture represented 
in it to induce us to suppose it can be later than the end of- the 
eleventh century ; and it may be a great deal older. 



*» 



* See Rtupe* Esaay on Oil-Fainting, p. 68, and 67. 4to. Xond. 178 U 
t Page 46 of the aame book. 
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CHAP, subject is said to be Christ made known to the 
t ^J' _. two Disciples at Emmausy in breaking of bread. 
Upon the table appears a flagon, some radishes, 
and other articles of food. One of the Disciples 
is represented holding a cup half filled with red. 
wine, and the right hand of our Saviour rests 
upon a loaf of breads A chandelier, with 
burning candles, hangs from the ceiling; and, 
what is more remarkable, the Fleur de Lis, as 
an ornament, appears among the decorations 
of the apartment. The form of the chalice in 
the hand of one of the Disciples, added to the 
circumstance of the chandelier, give to this 
picture an air of less antiquity than seems to 
characterize the second^ which we found in the 
vaulted chamber, near to the altar; although 
these afford no document by which its age may 
be determined. Candelabra, nearly of the 
same form, were in use at a very early period, 
as we learn from the remains of such antiquities 
in bronze; and the Lily\ as a symbolical 

(l) la a former Edition, the author had stated a diflfterent opinion 
respecting^ the subject of this picture ; but he bas been induced to 
alter it, in consequence of there bein^ a similar picture in one Qf the 
painted glass windows of lAcl^ld Cathedral, which is known to 
represent the meeting between our Saviour and the two Disciples at 
JSmmaus, as here specified. 

(3) The vulgar appellation of F^r de Luce is given in England to 
a species of Irit; but the flower originally designated by the French 
term Fleur de ZAs, was^ as its name Implies, a LUy. It is represented 
in all antient paintings of the Flrgin; and son^etimes in the hand of 

the 
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allusion to the name of Nazareth, has been seen chap. 
upon religious pictures as long as any specimens 







^ 



the Archang^el, in pictures of the Annunciaiion : thereby denoting^^ the 
advent of the Messiah, Its original consecration was of very high' 
antiquity. In the Song of Solomon (oh. ii. 1, 2.) it is mentioned 
with the Rose, as an emblem of the Cliurch : "I am the Hose oT 
Sharon, . and the LUy of the Valley." This alone is sufficient to 
explain its appearance upon religious paintings. Its introduction as 
a type in Heraldiy may i)e referred to the Crusades, It appears in 
the orovm worn by Edward the Confessor, according to a coin 
engraved both in Speed and in Camden, But there is another circum- 
stance which renders its situation Upon pictures of the Virgin pecu- 
liarly appropriate: the word Nazareth^ in Hebrew, signifies ajlower: 
and St. J^erom, who mentions this circumstance {torn, I. episi, xvii. 
ad AfareeUam, : See aiso Fuller's Palestine, Booh II. c. 6. p, 143. 
Land, 1650) considers it to be the cause of the allusion made to a. 
flower \jk the prophecies concerning Christ. Marinus Sanutus hints 
at this prophetical allusion in the writings of Isaiah, These are his 
words : ** Hiec est ilia amabilis civitas Nazareth, quie JUnida inter- 
pretati^r : in qu4 flos campi oritur, dum in Virgine Verbum caro 

efficitur Ornatus tamen illo nobili flore, super quem constat 

'^S^ritQjn Domini quievisse. ' jSacendet,* inquit Isayas, *flos de radke 
, Jesse, et reguiescet super eum Spiritus Domini,* " (Marin, Sanut, Secret, 
FideL Cruc, Ub, iii. pars 7. c, S.) Hence the cause wherefore, in antient 
paintings used for illuminating Missals, the Rose and the IMy, separately 
or combined, accompany pictures of the Virgin, In old engravings, 
particularly those by Jlbert Durer, the Virgin is rarely represented 
unaccompanied by the IMy, Hence, again, the origin of those singular 
paintings wherein suljects connected with the history of Christ are 
represented within a wreath of flowers, added, not for ornamental 
purposes only, but as having a religious interpretation ; and hence, 
in all probability, the curious antient legend of the miraculous 
flowering of Joseph's staff m the Temple, whereby the will of God, 
cunceming his marriage with the Virgin, was said to be miraculously 
manifested. See the Booh of ' The Golden Legende,* as printed by 
Caxton, In the account given by Quaresmius concerning Nazareth 
(lib. vii. C.5. Elucid. Terr,' Sanet.) Christ is denominated " /QTof 
eamjd, e$ IMium convalHum, etffus odor est sicut odor agri pleni,** Vid. 
torn. II. p. 817* Jntverp, \6Z9, 
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tJHAP. of the art of pamting have been kncrvtn, which 
bear refereace to the history of the Church. 
The wood . of the sycamore was used fdf tile 
backs of all these pictures; and to this their 
preservation may be attributed ; as the sycamore 
is never attacked by worms, and is known to 
endure for ages. Indeed, the Arabs maintain 
that it is not, in any degree, liable to decay. 

The second exhibits a more antient style of 
painting : it is a picture of the Virgin^ bearing, 
in swaddling-clothes, the Infant Jesus. The 
style of it exactly resembles those curious 
specimens of the art which are found in the 
churches of Russia^; excepting, that it has 
an Arabic, instead of a Greekf inscription. Thiis 
picture, as well as the former, is painted accord-' 
ing to the mode prescribed by Theophiltis^, in 
his chapter * De Tabulis Aharhm'; which alone 
affords satisfactory proof of its great antiquity. 
The colours were applied to a priming of chalk 
upon cloth previously stretched over a trodden 
tablet, and covered with a superficies of gluten 
or size. The Arabic inscription, placed in the 



(1> See the First Volume of these Trarels, Chap. II. 

(2) See the antient Manuscript pubH^dd by Rasptf and refenred to trf 
Mr. Kerrich, in his J^ote upon the former picture. 
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uppef part of the picture, consists only of tirese' oSa*; 
words : ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ 

The third picture is, perhaps, of more moderti 
origm than either of the others, because it i» 
painted upon paper m9.de of cotton, or silk 
rags, which has been also attached to a tablet 
of sycamore wood. This is evidently a repre- 
sentation of the Virgin Mary and the Child 
Jksus, although the words " W^ ♦ IW?/' in 
Arabic, are all that can be read for its illus- 
tration; what followed having been effaced, 
Tbree lilies are painted above the head of the 
Infant Messiah; and where the paint has- wholly 
disa^eared, in consequence of the injuries it 
has sustained, an Arabic manuscript is disclosed, 
uptm which the picture was painted. This 
manuscript is nothing more than a leaf torn 
fieom an old copy-book : the same line occurs 
repeatedly from the top of the page to the 
bottom ; and contains this aphorism ; 

'Stt t^Mam^ix Iba^ Mkeii in t|( W^ of 4itu 

Whatsoever may have been the antiquity of 
these early specimens of the aft of painting, it 
is probable that they existed long prior to its 
introduction into Italy; since they seem evi^ 
deiitly of an eatlier date than the destruction 
of the church, beneath whose ruins they were 
buried, and among which they were recently 
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discovered. No value was set upon them : 
they were not esteemed by the Arabs in whose 
possession they were found, although some 
Christian pilgrim had placed the two fragments 
belonging to one of them upon the rude altar 
which his predecessors had constructed from 
the former materials of the building. Not the 
smallest objection was made to their removal : 
so, having bestowed a trifle upon the Moslem 
tenant of the bee-hive repository, we took them 
into safer custody'. 

Among the various authors who have men- 
tioned Sephcmryy no intelligence is given of the^ 
church in its entire state: this is the more 



(1) The author is further indehted to bis learned frtcnd, the Rev. 
J, Palmer^ of St, John*$ Qtllege, Cambridge, Arahie Prufittonf in the. 
University, for the foUowiog observations upon these pictures. Pro- 
fessor Paimer travelled in the Hofy Ixtnd soon after they were dis- 
covered. 

^ The antiquity of the Tablets cannot be determined precisely; yet it 
may be of importance to remark the absence of any Arabic titles corre-> 

aponding with MP, eT» and OEOTOKOC, so commonly, net to say 
invariably, inscribed upon the effigies of the Firgtn, some <^ them nMne 
than five hundred years old, which are seen in the Greek churches. 

** I assume, as beyond doubt, that these tablets belonged to some 
church, or domestic sanctuary, of Malkite Greekt ; both from the clos» 
correspondence, in figure and expression, between the eflSgies in tfaeiv 
churches, and those on the tablets ; and Arom the fact, familiar to all w^o 
have visited Eastern countries, that such tablets are rarely, if ever, found 
among Catholic Christians." 
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remarkable, as it was certainly one of the state- ^^^^- 
liest edifices iii the Holi/ Land. " Quaresmiusy 
who published in the seventeenth century a 
copious and elaborate description of the Holy 
Land *, has afforded all the information we can 
obtain concerning the form of this building;, 
but even his account is avowedly derived from 
a survey of its ruins. Speaking of the city, he 
expresses himself to the following effect ' : "It 
now exhibit's a scene of ruin and desolation, 
consisting only of peasants' habitations, and 
sufficiently manifests, in its remains, the ^ 
splendour of the antient city. Considered as 
the native place of Joachim and Anna^ the 
parents of the Virgin^ it is renowned, and 
worthy of being visited. Upon the spot where 



(S) This work is very little known. It was printed at Jntwm-p in 
1639, in two lar^e folio volumes^ containing some excellent engrav- 
ings, under the title of /' Histona Theohgica et Mcralis TerrtB Sanci4t 
Elucidatio.** Quarbsmius was a FranciscQn friar oiLodi in Itdly^ and 
once Apostolic Commissary and Prases of the Holy Land, He had 
therefore every opportunity, from his situation, as well as his own actual 
observation, to illustrate the ecclesiastical antiquities of the country. 

(3) " Nunc diruta et desolata jacet» rusticanas dumtaxat contificns 
domos, et multas objiciens oculis ruinas; quibus intelligitur quam eximia 
olim eltiterit uibs. Celebris est, et digna ut visitetur, quod credatur patria 
Joachim et Annas, sanctorum Dei Genitricis parcntum. Et in loco ubt 
Joachim domus erat fuit' posted illustris aedificata Ecclesia ex quadratis 
lapidibus x duos habebat ordlnes coluronarum, quibus triplicis navis testudo 
fulciebatur : in capite tres habebat capellas, in prassentia in Maurorum 
domuncnias accommodatas." . QuMresmu Elucid, Terr, Sonet, lib, vii. 
eop, 5* torn. II. jh 853. 
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f 

^HAf^j th^ iioii^^ p(jQ(tch/im 0tQQ4> 1^ jconspipuous Banc-' 
tuary, feuilt wiA square stomas, was a&srwards 
^ected. It hod two rows of pillars, by which 
the vault of the triple nave was supported. At 
tiie upper end were three chapels ; now appro- 
priated to the dweUings of the {Andsi) Moors.'^ 
From the allusion here made to the nov^ and 
Side aisles^ it is evident that Qmresmius beUeved 
its form to have been different from that of a 
Greek cf oss : yet the four arches <rf the eeotre 
2(nd the dome they originally supported do 
rather denote this style of .architecture. The 
date of its construction is incidently affi>rded by 
a passage in Epiphanius^, m the apcount given 
by him of one Josephtis, a native of Tiberias, who 
was authorized by ConstarUine to erect this and 
other edifices of a similar nature, in the Holy 
Land. Epiphanius relates, that he built the 
churches of Tiberias, Dioccesarea, and Capernaum^ 
and Dioccesarea was one of the nsmies given to 
Sepphoris*. This happened towards the end of 



(1) Tbe i'^iivaouyoi Epiphanius coDcerniDg this country is the more 
valuable^ as he was himself a nvXiy^oi PakEsHne^ and flourished so early 
as the fourth century. He was born at the village of Besemduc, in 320 ; 
li%'ed with Hilarion and Hesychius ; was made bishop of SaUtmis (now 
Famagosta) in Cyprus^ in 366 ; and died in 403, at the age of eighty, 
in returning from GoM^/anttno/?/^, where he had been to visit Ch-ysosUtm, 

(2) As it appears in the writings of Sofiratef t!wlgsia^cv^ and 
JSazomen, Vid, Socrat, Hist. xi. 33« Sozomen, Hist^r, Ulf, iy* €* 7* 
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fee life of Constantine ; therefore the church of chap. 

' IV. 

Sepphoris was erected before the middle of ihe 
fourth century. ^' There was," says he\ " among 
them, one Josephics, not the antient writer and 
historian of that name, but a native of Tiberias 
contemporary with the late Emperor, Constantine 
Ite Elder, who obtained from that sovereij^ 
the rank of Count, and was empowered to buUd 
a church to Christ in Tiberias, and in Dioccesarea, 
9Ad in Capernaum^ and in other cities." 

The aera of its destruction may be'referred to 
that of the city, in the middle of the fourth 
centjury, as mentioned by Selcmd^ upon the 



ri? Bm^tk$^0m9r9tt rtS yi^frtg, Sg »mi ^^h ahrS r$v ^tutXittt ^<v/M«r«i 

«3^^miy »mi l» AuMM^a^if »«) If KMitt^fotl^fh »»^ .'^'^f '>•Xai^ " Fult ex 
Hlontm numeio Josephus quidam, non historise illc scriptor antiquus, sed 
Tiberiadensis alter, qui beatie memoriae Constantini Senioris Imperatom 
state vixit : & quo etiam Comitivam accepit, cum ^ potestate, ut turn in 
uibe ipsa Tiberiadis, turn Dioc»sares, Capharnaumi, ac vicixus aliis in 
oppidis ecclesias in Christi honorem extnieret." JSpipkanii Opera* Par, 
1629. tarn. II. Ub» i. Mv. Jfar.p. 128. 

(4) The reader, after a fruitless examination of the pages otAdrU 
cke/mms, and his predecessors, BreUUnhaeh and Brwardj for an 
aconnt of this city, may find, in the Palestine of Reiand, every infer - 
mation, conceminif its history, that the most profound erudition, 
joined ta matchless discrimination, diffidence, and judgment, could 
select and concentrate. It is the pecuUar characteristic oi Reiand^% 

inestimable 



IV. 
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CHAP, authority of Theophanes', Phocas describes 
the city as totally ruined, without exhibiting 
a trace of its original splendour'/ Brocard, 
Breiderthachy Adrichmius, and even fFiUiam of 
Tyre (who so often introduces an allusion to 
Sephouryy in mentioning its^elebrated fountain'), 
are silent as to the existence of this magnificent 



inestimable account of PakBsHMf'A work derived from the purest 
original sources, to exhibit, in a perspicuous and prominent manner, 
the rarest and most valuable intelligence. Yet even Reland is silent 
as to the existence of this building ; which is the more remarkable, 
as it seems obscurely alluded to by these words oi JdrichomiMB, in 
speaking of Sepphoris : '' Videtur quondam Caihedrcdem habuitse 
^eclesiam: Ttam Tjfrhu, in Catahgo Pvntificum Suffragan&nrum Anti- 
ochena Ecclesia, inter Episcopatus Seleucue, Diocasaream secundo 
nominal loco.** Vide Adrichom, in Zahulon, Num. 88. p. 14S. Theat. 
Terr,Sanel. Cblbn. 1638. 

(1) ** Anno aerae Christians 339 destructa est urbs Sepphoris, ob 
$editionem civium. Ita rem narrat Theopbanes, p. 33. Wtm r^ Iru 
ti umrk TLaXaurrimt 'ittHtUM Jiwr^tuT mmi mXKtvf tSv itXXMifan 'EXXnftn rt 
»mi ^afut^urS* »fttXdr mas »VTti % irmyytn) (jrmyytni Cedrenus) vwi 9iS 
er^arw *?«/»«/*« knififin^af »«} n xiXtt uvrm AttMrnt^m^ua nftuiHn* *' Hoe 
anno (xxv. CanslaniH) Judtei in Paltettind ret novas moHii suni, exei- 
tatd seditione ; plurimitque turn Gracorum turn Samaritanorum tnier- 
empliSf ^si landem omnea ab exercUu Romanp internecione deUH sunt, 
ei urbs eorum Dioopsarea dirtUa" Relandi PalasHna, lib. iii. de 
Urb. et Vic. in Nom. Sepphor, 

(2) U^e^Tut 6Vf Karat rhf UroXtftufiec Urif n 'Stfi^v^t vroXss rnt TaXiXmfat 
^Arrn katzct ^X*^'** ^"^^ Xi/t^av^y riif T^ainf ahrtis tuhuftottas l^aiMwrc. 
'' Prima post Plolematdem urbs GalUaa Semphori sUa est, prorsiis 
incuUa, aigue inhalniabiHs, nuliumgue feri prittuuB beatUaHs pra se 
ferl vestigium" Phocas^ de Loc. PaletstintB, x. p. 10. JLeon. AOatii 
STMMIKTA, ed. Bart, Nihus. Colon. 1642. 

(3) " Nostri autem qui apud fontbm Sephoritanvm, de quo 
stspissimam in his tractatibusnostris/ecimusmentionem,** &c« fFittermi 
g)frensit Histor. lib. xxii. <;. 26. 
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structure; although all of them relate the chap. 
tradition concerning St. Joachim and St. Anne, 
Marinus Sanutus, in his brief account of the 
city, speaks of the great beauty of its fortress *, 
but takes no notice of the temple. It is only as 
we approach nearer to our own times, that 
these stately remains obtain any notice in 
the writings of travellers who have visited the 
Holi/ Land. Doubdans work is perhaps the first 
publication in which they are mentioned. He 
passed through Sephoury in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, but was prevented halting, 
in consequence of the evil disposition of the 
inhabitants towards the Christians*. As no 
author more patiently, or more faithfully, con- 
centrated the evidences of former writers, if 
any record had existed upon the subject, it 
would at least have had a reference in Doubdans 
valuable work: he contents himself, however, 
with barely mentioning the desolated condition 
of the town, and the ruins of its church*. 



(4) '* De Nazareth ad duas leucas est Sephorum, unde beata Anna 
trazit orig^inem : oppidum istud habet desuper castrum valdd pul- 
cbvum : ind^ Joachim ortus dicitur." Marini SanuH Secreta FideHum 
Crucis, lib. iii. pars 14. cap, 7. 
. (5) Voy. de la Terre Sainte, p. 688. Par, 1657. 

(6) ** A present la ville est toute combine de ruines, et sur la cime 
de la montagne, qui ii*est pas haute, on voit encore un reste de basti- 
ment d'une ^lise qui avoit est^ ^difi^e h, la place de la maison de 
Sainct Joachiin et Sainte Anne." Jkid, 

VOL. IV. L 
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^Yv ^' jBg'Tnon^ and Heyman found the vaulted part of 
the building, facing the east, entire'; and it 
has sustained no alteration smce their time. 
Maundrell% Hasselquist^, and Pococke*, allude 
«SghtIy' to its remains. In this survey, it is 
not easy to account for the disregard shewn to 
a structure highly interesting in the history of 
antient architecture ; or to the city of which it 
was the pride, once irenowned as the metropolis 
of Galilee. 

Here, protected by the stone roof of the 
building from the scorching rays of the sun, our 
party were assembled, and breakfasted upon 



(l) Travels throug1i'j&«fie^, Atia, &c, vol. 11. p. 15. Land, I759> 
(3) He calls the place S^haria, ** On the west side of the town 
stands good part of a large church, built on the same place where 
they say stood the house of Joachim and Anna^ it is fifty paces loog» 
and in breadth proportionable." MaundnelCs Journ, from Alqp. to 
Jems. p. 117. Oxf, 1731. 

(3) ** Sqfuri, a village inhabited by Greeks. In this place, the 
monks who were vlMh me'alighted to honour the ruins of an old 
destroyed church, which is said to have been built in memory of 
the Mother of St. Anne and St. Mary, who are reported to have dwelt 
here." Has5elquist*s Trav, to the East, p, 153. Lond. 176$. 

(4) '* There is a castle on the top of the hill, with a fine tower of 
hewn stone ; and near half a mile below it is the village of Sephoury, 
called by the Christians St, Anna, because they have a tradition that 
Joachim and Anna, the parents of the blessed Virgin, lived here, and 
that their house stood on the spot where there are ruins of a church, 
with some fragments of pillars of grey granite about it." PocQcke*t 
OUerVn Oil Palestine, p, 62. Land, 1745. 
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unleavened bread, in thin cakes, served hot, chap. 
with fowls, eggs, and milk both sweet and v ■y— ^^ 
sour. Surrounded by so many objects, causing 
the events of ages to crowd upon the memory, 
we would gladly have remained a longer time. 
We dreaded a second trial of the intense heat 
to which we had been exposed ; but Nazareth 
was only five miles distant, and we had resolved 
to halt there for the remainder of the day and 
night. Full of curiosity to see a place so me- ^^^ 
morable, we therefore abandoned our interesting seph<miy 

^ and Nasa^ 

asylum in SepJioury, and once more encountered rt^h. 
a GaliUean sun. Our journey led us over a 
hilly and stony tract of land, having no resem- 
blance to the deep and rich soil we had before 
passed. The rocks consisted of a hard compact 
limestone. Hasselquist relates, that it is a 
continuation of a species of territory which is 
peculiar to the same meridian through several 
countries f. He found here the same plants 
which he had seen in Judea; and these, he says, 
were not common elsewhere. Among the more 
rare, he mentions the Kali Jruticosum. Here- 
abouts we found that curious plant, the Hedysa- 
rum Alhagi % together with the Psoralea PaUestina 



(o) Trayeb to the East, p. 154. LoruL n$6. 
(6) See Ftnhdfi Flora, p. 136. 

L 2 
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^^v'* oi Lmnceus^ and a new species of Pink\ ThiiJ 
last, from the interesting circumstances, of 



(1) In this journey between Jcre and Nazareth we discovered three 
new species ; besides other rare plants^ mentioned in the Appendix. 
The new species are : 

I. A non-descript species of WUd Buglossy (Lycopsis Linn.) with 
lanceolate btunt leaves, from twor to three inches in len^b, and 
the flowers sessile, pointing to one side^ in curved close racemes 
at the ends of the branches; the bracts linear, longer than the 
blossoms, and, as well as every other part of the plant, excepting 
the blossom and roots, hispid, with strong pungent bristles. We 
have named it Lycopsis confertiflora. Lycopsis folHs longth 
ianceolcUis calhso-hispidis, integris : ramis dlffiuis decumbeniibusve 
asperrimit; Jbribus racefnasis, imbricoHs, sessUibus; corolSs cajffce 
hmgioribuss bracteif ehngatis laneeolatO'linearilnis ; seminibut supra 
glabriSf nitidis, basi detUiculatis, 

II. The new species of Pimh mentioned above^ (Dianthus Linn.) witb 
slender stems, a foot or more in height, and very narrow three- 
nerved leaves, about an inch and a half long ; the flowers solitary, 
embraced at the base by six ovate sharp-pointed bracts, the 
petals unequally six-toothed at .the end. This we have named 
Dianthus NAZARiEUS. Dianthus cauUbits parhm ramosis simpiici- 
busve Jhribus soliiarOs; squamis eafycinis tubo iRtnidio brevioribus, 
ovatisyacutiSy s^spius adpressis, peialis sex-dentatis ; foUis eUmgsUis 
subulato-linearibus, trinerviiSf margins scabris. 

in. A curious non-descript species of Stons-Crop {Sedum Linn.) with 
lanceolate fleshy leaves, the flowering stems nearly erect, from 
about fourteen to eighteen inches, or more, in height, and often 
leafless ; the flowers yellow, in a sort of umbel, composed of close 
unequal racemes ; the petals six, lanceolate and acute, with the 
same number of capsules, and twelve stamens. We have named 
it Sedum altum. Sedum foliis lanceoUttis acutis intsgerrinUs basi 

• ' sohitisf caulibusJlorige7iserectis,S€Epiii8denudaHs! racemis subfaS' 
tigxatis; pedicellis secundis brevibus ; Jhribus hexapetalis hexagymsi 
petalis lanceolatis; calycibus acutis, 
N. B. The squamae at the base of the germ are wanting in this spe- 

eies, which, with the S. ochrokucum of Dr. Smith, and the S.aUisnmum 

of 
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its locality, we have named Dianthus Naza- 
HJBUS. About a mile to the south-east of 
Sephouryy is the celebrated fountain so often 
mentioned in the history of the Crusades*: ^^^^bs. 
The dress of the Jlrabs, in this part of the Bol^ 
Land, and indeed throughout all St/ria, is simple 
and uniform: it consists of a blue shirt, 
descending below the knees, the legs and feet 
being exposed, or the latter sometimes covered 
witii the antient cothurnus or buskin'. A cloak 
is worn, of very coarse and heavy camel's- 
hair cloth, almost universally decorated with 
black-and-white stripes, passing vertically down 
the back: this is of one square piece, with 
holes for the arms: it has a seam down the 
.back. Made without this seam, it is considered 
of greater value. Here, then, we perhaps 
beheld th^ fprm and materi?ils of our Saviour's 



of M. Poiret, ought, in an artificial system^ to form a separate 
genus from Sedum iu the Class Dodecandria: both their habit and 
inflorescence keeping them very distant from Sempervivum. 

(S) Almost all the writers who have given an account of the HolSf 
Wars mention this fountain : it served as a place of rendezvous for 
the 'armies belonging to the Kxng^ oi Jerusalem, particularly during 
the reign of Almerich and Baldwin the Fourth, Vid, Gesta Dei per 
Francos f in Histor. ffl Tyr» lib. xx c, 27 • Ub, xxii. c. 15, 19, 25. 
Hanov. 1611. William of Tyre speaks of it as between Sephxmry and 
Nazareth .* Qmvocatis Regni PrindpHbuSy juxta fontem iUum celeber- 
rimum, qui inter Nazareth et Sephorim est** 

(3) Near to Jerusalem, the antient sandal is worn, exactly as it 
appears on Grecian statues. ^ 
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CHAP, garment, for which the soldiers cast lots ; being 
^^ without seam, woven from the top throughout J! 
It was the most antient dress of the inhabitants 
of this country. Upon their heads they now 
wear a small turban, (or dirty rag, like a coarse 
handkei^chibf, bound across the temples,) one 
corner of which generally hangs down; and 
this, by way of distinction, is sometimes fringed 
with strings, in knots. The j^rab women are 
not so often concealed from view as in other 
parts of Turkey: we had often seen them in 
^cre. They render their persons as hideous and 
disgusting as any of the barbarians of the South 
Seas ;. their bodies are covered with a long blue 
shift ; but their breasts are exposed ; and these, 
resembling nothing human, extend to an extra- 
ordinary length. Upon their heads they wear 
two handkerchiefs; one as a hood, and the 
other bound over it, as a fillet across the 
temples. Just above the right nostril they 
place a small button, sometimes studded with 
pearl, a piece of glass, or any other glittering 
substance: this is fastened by a plug thrust 
through the cartilage of the nose. Sometimes 
they have the cartilaginous separation between 
the nostrils bored for a ring, as large as those 
ordinarily used in Europe for hanging curtains ; 
and this, pendent on the upper lip, covers the 
mouth ; so that, in order to eat, it is necessary 
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ta raise it. Their faces, hands, and arms, are 
tattooed, and covered with hideous scars ; their 
eye-lashes and eyes being always painted, or 
rather dirted, with some dingy black or blue 
powder. Their lips are dyed of a deep and 
dusky bhie, as if they had been eating black- 
l)erries. Their teeth are jet black; their nails 
and fingers brick red ; their wrists, as well as 
their ankles, are laden with large metal cinctures, 
studded with sharp pyramidal knobs and bits 
of glass. Very ponderous rings are also placed 
in their ears; so that altogether it might be 
imagined some evil deemon had employed the 
whole of his ingenuity to maim and to disfigure 
the loveliest work of the cf eation. In viewing 
these women, we may form some notion of the 
object beheld by the Chevalier D'Arvieux^y 
when Hi/che, wife of Hassan the Majorcan slave, 
for the first time condescended to unveil herself 
before him: only there was this difference to 
heighten the effect of such a disclosure, that 
Hyche^ with all the characteristic deeorations 
of an Arabian female, was moreover a negress. 

(l) See the veiy ioterestiDg Travels of the ChevdHer D'Arvieux, as 
M^ritten by^itf. de la Rogue, and published at Paris !n 1717* JyJrvieux 
was madelFrench Consul in Syria in 1682. His account of the Jrahs 
exhibits a faithful picture of their manners, and bears the strongest 
internal evidence of truth. The particular circumstance to ivhich 
allusion is here made is related in the S6th pag^e of the edition cited. 
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About half way between Sephoury and 
Nazareth, as we ascended a hill, two very 
smgular figures met us on horseback, exciting 
no inconsiderable mirth among the English 
members of our caravan, in spite of all their 
endeavours to suppress it. These were, the 
worthy Superiors of the Franciscan Monastery 
in Nazareth; two meagre little men, in long 
black cassocks, having hats upon their heads 
of the size of an ordinary umbrella. It is 
impossible to give an idea of the ludicrous 
appearance they made, sitting beneath these 
enormous hats, with their knees quite up to 
their chins, as they descended the hill towards 
us. They had been informed of our approach 
by a party of Arabs, who had proceeded, by 
a different road, with our camels of burden ; 
and were therefore kindly coming to meet us. 
^*^^ They soon converted our mirth to gravity, by 
^^"^ informing us that the plague raged, with 
considerable fury, both in their convent, and 
in the town ; but as the principal danger was 
said to be in the convent, our curiosity super- 
seded all apprehension, and we resolved to 
pass the night in one of the houses of the 
place. These monks informed us, that we 
might safely venture, provided we were cau- 
tious in avoiding contact with suspected 
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persons: we therefore began, hy keeping them chap. 

A V • 

at such a distance as might prevent any 
communication of the disorder from their 
persons. The younger of the two, perceiving 
Ihis, observed, that when we had been longer 
in the country, we should lay aside our fears, 
and perhaps fall into the opposite extreme, 
by becoming too indifferent as to the chance 
of contagion. They said they visited the 
sick from the moment of their being attacked ; 
received them into their convent ; and admi- 
nistered to their necessities ; always carefully 
abstaining from the touch of their diseased 
patients \ The force of imagination is said 
to have great influence, either in avoiding or 
in contracting this disorder; those who give 
way to any great degree of alarm being the 
most liable to its attack; while predestinarian 
Moslems, armed with a powerful faith that 
nothing can accelerate or retard the fixed 
decrees of Providence, pass unhurt through 
the midst of contagion*. Certainly, the 



{l)We afterwords found a very different line of conduct observed 
by the Monks of the Holy Sepulchre, who refused, and doubtless with 
▼ery good reason, to admit any of our party after a visit to Bethlehentf 
^where the plague was vehement. 

(2) The author knew a Moslem of high rank, who, when his wife was 
attacked by the plague, attended her with impunity, imtil she died. H« 

would 
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c^^^- danger is not so great as it is generally 
believed to be. The rumour prevalent in 
the neighbourhood of Asiatic towns, where 
the plagae exists, of the number carried off 
by the disorder, is always false; and this 
gaining strength as it proceeds to any distance, 
causes the accounts which are published in 
the gazettes of Europe, of whole cities being 
thereby depopulated. The towns of the Holy 
Land are, it is true, often emptied of their 
iidiabitants, who retire into tents in the environs 
when the plague is rife; but they quickly 
return again to their habitations, when the 
alarm, subsides. A traveller in these coimtries 
will do well to be mindful of this; because, 
were he to halt or to turn back upon the event 
of every rumour of this nature, he would soon 
find his journey to be altogether impracticable. 
We had reason to regret that we were thus 
prevented from visiting Bajgfa in the Isle of 
Cyprus. In a subsequent part of our travels 



would not suffer any of his slaves to approodi her person $ but gav^ her 
|bod and medicines with his own hands; and, in the hour of - deaths 
impressed a parting kiss upon her lips, as he wept over her. In a similar 
state of indifference as to the consequences of his temerity, the celel^imted 
Dr. White^ physician to our ani^y and navy, when in Egypt, resided in 
the Plague Hospital at Grand Cdiro^ and escaped, until he actually 
inoculated himself with the purulent virus of the disorder. 
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we were often liable to exaggerated reports chap. 
concerning the plague. They are something 
like the stories of banditti in many European^ 
mountains, inhabited by a race of shepherds 
as harmless as the flocks they tend. The case 
is certainly somewhat different in Asiuy espe- 
cially in the Holy Land, where banditti are 
no insubstantial phantoms that vanish when- 
ever they are approached. The traveller 
in this country must pass "the tents of 
Kedar, and the hills of the robbers." So it is 
with regard to the plague ; he will sometimes find 
the reality, although it be inadequate to the 
rumour. We visited several places where 
the inhabitants were said to « die by hundreds 
in a day ; but not an individual of our party, 
which was often numerous, experienced in 
any degree the consequences of contagion. 
The Frenchy owing to their extreme careless- 
ness, were often attacked by it, and as often 
cured. The members of their medical staff, 
belonging to their army in Egypt, seemed to 

consider it as a malignant, and therefore 
dangerous fever; but by no means fatal, 
with proper precaution. 

The rest of this short .journey, like the 
preceding part of it, was over sterile limestone. 
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THE Holy land. 

principally ascending, until we entered a 
narrow defile between the hills. This, suddenly 
opening towards our right, presented us with 
a view of the small town or village ^ of 
Nazareth, situate upon the side of a barren 
rocky elevation, facing the east, and com- 
manding a long valley. Throughout the 
dominion of Djezzar Pasha, there was no place 
that suffered more from his tyrannical govern- 
ment than Nazareth. Its inhabitants, unable to 
sustain the burdens imposed upon them, were 
continually emigrating to other territories. The 
few who remained were soon to be stripped 
of their possessions ; and when no longer able 
to pay the tribute exacted from them, no 
alternative remained, but that of going to 
jicre, either to work in his fortifications, or to 
flee their country. The town was in the most 
wretched state of indigence and misery; the 
soil around might bid defiance to agriculture ; 
and to the prospect of starvation were added 



(1) '*N«(ff^W» scribit Epiphanius, olim oppidum erat, nunc Ticiu* 
mtifiui* Lib,i. adverms HareseSy p. 122. notatque p. 136, ante tempore 
Joseph! (usque ad imperium Constantini Senloris) nullis praeter Judaeos 
illic habitare llcuisse.** Relandi Pahsstina^ in verb, Nazareth, 

** Fhocas appellat earn nm^Lwr^Xivt sic ut mtifAnt tk f aXi «;, vici et urbisy 
certo rcspectu nomen. mereatur/* Ibid, See also J^iUiam of Tyre^ 



lib. xziii. c.26. 
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the horrors of the plague. Thus it seemed c^^^- 
destined to maintain its antient reputation; <■ p^* / 
for the Nathanael of his day might have inquired 
of a native of Beihsaida *, whether " any good 
thing could come out of Nazareth f A party 
of Djezzars troops, encamped in tents about the 
place, were waiting to seize even the semblance 
of a harvest which could be collected from 
all the neighbouring district In the valley Fo«nt«n 
appeared one of those fountains which, from virgin, 
time immemorial, have been the halting-place 
of caravans, and sometimes the scene of con- 
tention and bloodshed. The women of Nazareth 
were passing to and from the towA, with 
pitchers upon their heads. We stopped to 
view the group of camels, with their drivers, 
who were there reposing; and, calling to mind 
the manners of the most remote ages, we 
renewed the solicitation of Abrahams senrant 
unto Rebecca, by the Well of Nahor^. In the 
.writings of early pilgrims and travellers, this 
spring is denominated "the fountain of the 
Virgin Mary;" and certainly, if there be a 
spot, throughout the Holy Land, that was un- 
doubtedly honoured by her presence, we may 



(2) John^ ch. i. 

(S) G^fi. ch. xxiv. 17. 
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CHAP, consider this to have been the place ; because 
^■.-^■■■■^ the situation of a copious spring is not liable 
to change ; and because the custom of repairing 
thither to draw water has been continued, among 
the female inhabitants of Nazareth, from the 
earliest period of its history. Marinus SamUin, 
who accurately describes its situation, ha^ 
nevertheless confoimded it with the fountain 
of Sephoury. He relates the antient traditions 
concerning it, but mingles with his narrative 
the legendary stories characteristic of tiie 
age in which he lived *. 

After leaving this fbuntsun, we ascended to 
the town, and were conducted to the house 
of the principal Christian inhabitant of Nazareth. 
The tremendous name of DjezTar had succeeded 
in- providing for us, in the midst of poverty, 
more sumptuous fare than is often found in 
wealthier cities: the Convent had largely 
contributed; but we had reason to fear, that 
many poor fetmilies had been pinched to supply 



(1) He often copies Jacobus de Vitriaco, word for word. Marinm 
SanutuB began the Szcrxta Fxdelium Caucis in 1306. Jac* de Vitriaco 
^ was bishop ofFiolemais, and died in Mat/ 1250. ** De fonte Sephoritana 
dilectse matri f Jesus) portaret aquam ; fans autem in fine civitatU est : 
ibi dicitur puer Jssus semel, rase fictiU fracto^ aquam portasse in gremio 
matri sa«.** Marin* Sanuii. Slecret, Fidel. Cruc, fib* iii. pars vii. cap. 2. 
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our board. All we could do, therefore, as it 
was brought with cheerfulness, was to receive 
it thankfully; and we took especial care that 
those from whom we obtained it should not 
go unrewarded. 

Scarcely had we reached the apartment 
prepared for our reception, when, looking from 
the window into the court-yard belonging 
to the house, we beheld two women grinding mustrSinu 
at the mill, in a manner most forcibly illus- ofoS** 
trating the saying of our Saviour before s^™''** 
alluded to*. They were preparing flour to 
make our bread, as it is always customary 
in the country when strangers arrive. The 
two women, seated upon the ground, opposite 
to each other, held between them two round 
flat stones, such as are seen in Lapland, and 
such as in Scotland are called Querns. This 
iTV^s also mentioned in describing the mode of 
g:rinding com in the villages of Cyprus ; but the 
circumstance is so interesting, (our Saviour's 
illusion actually referring to an existing custom 
ia the place of his earliest residence,) that a 
little repetition may perhaps be pardoned. In 
the centre of the upper stone was a cavity for 



(2) See Chap. XL pp. 56^ SI, of this volume. 
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CHAP, pouring in the com ; and, by the side of this, 
' / an upright wooden handle, for moving the stone. 
As the operation began, one of the women, 
with her right hand, pushed this handle to the 
woman opposite, who again sent it to her com- 
panion, — thus communicating a rotatory and 
very rapid motion to the upper stone ; their left 
hands being all the while employed in supplying 
fresh corn, as fast as the bran and flour escaped 
from the sides of the machine. 

Franciscan The Convcut of Nozareth, situate in the lower 

CoDYent. p . 

part of the village, cpntams about fourteen fnars, 
of the Franciscan order. Its church (erected, as 
they relate, over the cave in which the Firgin 
Mary is supposed to have resided) is a hand- 
some edifice ; but it is degraded, as a sanctuary^ 
by absurdities too contemptible for notice, if 
the description of them did not offer an in- 
structive lesson, by shewing the abject state to 
which the human mind may be reduced by 
superstition. So powerful is still its influence 
in this country, that, at the time of our visit, the 
Franciscan friars belonging to the Convent had 
been compelled to surround their altars with an 
additional fencing, in order to prevent persons 
infected with the plague from seeking a mira- 
culous cure, by rubbing their bodies with the 
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hangings of the sanctuary, and thus communi- 
catiHg infection to the whole town ; ^ecause^ 
all who entered, saluted these hangings with 
their lips. Many of those unhappy patients 
believed themselves to be secure, from the 
moment when they were brought within the 
walls of this building, although in the last stage 
of the disorder. As we passed towards the 
church, one of the friars, rapidly conducting 
us, pointed to some invalids who had recently 
exhibited marks of the infection: these men 
were then sitting upon the bare earth, in cells, 
around the court-yard of the Convent, waiting 
for. a miraculous recovery. The sight of 
infected persons so near to us rather checked 
our curiosity; but it was too late to render 
ourselves more secure by retreating. We had 
been told, that if we chose to venture into the 
church, the doors of the Convent would be 
opened ; and therefore had determined to risk 
a little danger, rather than be disappointed; 
particularly as it was said the sick were kept 
apart^ in a place expressly allotted to them. 
We now began to be sensible we had acted 
without sufficient caution; and it is well we 
had not good reason afterwards to repent of 
our imprudence. 

VOL. IV. M 
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*^HAP. Having entered the church, the friars put 
^. ■»■! — ^ burning wax tapers into our hands ; and, 
charging us on no account to touch any thiiig, 
led the way, muttering their prayers. We 
descended, by a flight of steps, into the cave 
before mentioned ; entering, by means of a small 
door, behind an altar laden with pictures, wax 
candles, and all sorts of superstitious trumpery. 
They pointed out to us what they called the 
kitchen and the Jire-place of the Virgin Mary. 
As all these sanctified places, in the Holy Land, 
contain some supposed miracle for exhibition, 
the monks of Nazareth have taken care not to 
be without their share in supernatural rarities ; 
^JJSe-^ accordingly, the first things they shew to stran- 
gers who descend into this cave, are two stone 
pillar 6 in the front of it ; one of which, separated 
from its base> is said to sustain its capital and 
a part of its shaft miraculously in the air* The 
fact is, that the capital and a pi6ce of thib shaft 
of a pillar of grey granite have been fastened on 
to the roof of the cave ; and so clumsily is the 
rest of the hocus pocus contrived, that what is 
shewn for the lower fragment of the same pillar 
resting upon the earth, is not of .the same 
substance, but of Cipolino marble. About this 
pillar a different story 'has been related to 
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almost every traveller, since the trick was first 
devised. . Maundrell *, and Egmont and Heyman^, 
were tdld, that it was broken by a Pasha, in 
search of hidden treasure, who was struck with 
blindness for his impiety*. We were assured 
that it separated in this manner when the Angel 
announced to the Virgin the tidings of her con- 
ception*. The monks had placed a rail, to 
prevent persons infected with the plague from 
coming to rub against these pillars: this had 
been for many years their constant practice, 
whenever afflicted with any sickness. The 
reputation of the broken pillar for healing every 
kind of disease prevails all over Galilee^. 

It is from extravagances of this kind, con- 
stituting a complete system of low mercenary 
speculation and priestcraft throughout this 
country, that devout, but weak men, imable to 

■ ■ i ■ I II ■ II M II . ■ 111 " l -»»— «»— »1 I 111 III » |. ' i» ■ 

(l) . Joum. from Alejppo to Jerusalem, p. 1 13. Oxf. 17S1. 

(?) Travels through Europe, Asia, &c. vol. I(. p. 17. Land* 1759. 

(3) A story of a similar nature is related by Bemardin Surim, who 
was President of the Holy Sepulchre, and Commissary of the Holy 
Ztond, during four years, about the middle of the 17th century. He 
ascribes the fracture to a Magrebin. ^* Ce /ut un de ces Magrehms qui 
Hi rompre h Nazareth la col&mne qui eti posde h la place ek etioU la 
S, Vierge lorequ'ette conpeut le JFUs de IHeu." Le Pieux Pelerin, par 
/> Ph-e Surius, p. 846. Brustelles, 1666, 

(4) Luie i. 28. ' 

(5) Travels through .£tin^, Asia, &c. vol. II. p. 17. Land, 1759. 

M 2 
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^^v^* discriminate between monkish mummery and 
simple truth, have considered the whole scxies 
of topographical evidence as one tissue of impos- 
ture, and have left the Holy Land worse Chriatiaiui 
than they were when they arrived. Credulity 
and scepticism are neighbouring extremes: 
whosoever wholly abandons either of these, 
generally adopts the other. It is hardly possible 
to view the mind of man in a more forlorn and 
degraded state than when completely subdued 
by superstition ; yet this view of it is presented 
over a very considerable portion of the earth ; 
over all Asia, Africa, almost all America, Bnd 
more than two- thirds of Europe: indeed, it is 
difficult to say where society exists without 
betraying some or other of its modifications ; nor 
can there be suggested a more striking proof 
of the natural propensity in human nature 
towards this mental infirmity, than that Chris- 
iianity itself, the only effectual enemy super- 
stition ever had, should have been chosen for 
its basis. In the Holy Land, as in Russia, and 
perhaps in Spain and Portugal, the Gospel is 
only known by representations more foreign 
from its tenets than the worship of the sua 
and the moon. If a country which was once so 
disgraced by the feuds of a religious war 
should ever become the theatre of honourable 



J 
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and holy c^mtest, it will be at that period ^^^^* 
whaii Reason and Revelation shall exter- 
minate ignorance and superstition. Those who 
peruse the following pages, will perhaps find 
it difficult to credit tiie degree of profanation 
wlkich true religion has here sustained. While 
Europeans are sending messengers, the heraMs 
of civilization, to propagate the Gospel in the 
remotest regions, the very land whence tisat 
Gospel originated is suffered to remain as a 
niursery of superstition for surrounding nations ; 
where voluntary pilgrims, from all parts of the 
earth, (men warmly devoted to the cause of 
religion^ and more capable of disseminating the 
lessons they receive than the most zealous 
missionaries,) are daily instructed in the grossest 
errors. Surely the task of converting such 
persons, already more than half disposed tO"-- 
wards a due comprehension of the truths of 
Christianiti/, were a less-arduous undertaking, 
tfian that of withdrawing from their prejudices^ 
and headienish propensities, the savages of 
America and of India. As it now is, the pilgrimt 
return back to their respective countries, either 
divested of the religious opinions which they 
once entertained, or more than ever shackled 
by the trammels of superstition. In iltmv 
journey through the. Holy Land, they are 
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CHAP, conducted from one convent to another (each 



f striving to outdo the former in the list of in^ 
tio^f ^e dulgences and of relics it has at its disposal)^ 
^'^*^* bearing testimony to the wretched ignorance, 
and sometimes to the disorderly lives of a 
swarm of monks, by whom all this trumpery 
is manufactured. Among the early contributors 
to. the system of abuses thus established, no 
one appears more pre-eminently distinguished 
Empress than the Empress Helena, mother of Constaniine 
the First ; to whose charitable donations thesie 
repositories of superstition were principally 
indebted. No one laboured more eflFectually 
to obliterate every trace of that which might 
have been regarded with reasonable reverence, 
than did this old lady, with the best possible 
intentions, whenever it was in her power. Ha<J 
the Sea of Tiberias been capable of annihilatioxi 
by her means, it would have been desiccated, 
paved, covered widi churches and 5^tars, oi: 
converted into monasteries and xnaTkets o/ 
indulgences, until every feature of the original 
had disappeared ; and this by way of rendering 
it more particularly holy. To such a dispositioa 
may be attributed the sort of work exhibited 
in the Church and Convent oi Najjar eth, originally 
constructed under her auspices. Pocoche hsMs 
proved that the tradition concerning the dwelling- 
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piace of the parents of Jesus Christ existed chap. 
at a very early period; because the churchf 
built over it, is mentioned by writers of 
the seventh century*; and in being conducted 
to a cave rudely fashioned in the natural 
rock, there is nothing repugnant to the no* 
lions usually entertained either of the antient, 
customs of the country, or the history of 
the persons to whom allusion is made"; but 
"when the surreptitious aid of architectural pil- 
lars, with all the garniture of a ttomon-catholic 
church, above, below, . and on every side of it, has 
disguised its original simplicity; and when we 
finally call to mind the insane reverie concerning 
the transmigratioi^ of the said habitation, in 
a less-substantial form of brick and mortar,, 
across the Mediterranecm to Itoretto in Italy,, 
maintained upon authority very similar to that 
iTirhich identifies the authenticity of this relic ; 



(l) ** The great church, huilt over the house of Jneph^ is mentioned 
bjr the writers of the seventh and twelfth century." Poeoche's De- 
scr^fiwm of ihe East, voL TI. part J. p, 63. Zond, 1745. 

(3) " Pietra de la Valley in the 13th Letter of his Travels, is of 
opinion, that the subterraneous chapel of Nazareth was part of the 
vAuitof the Church of th^Holy Vtrgim aad afterwards turned, by the 
CUmttianff into a chapel, in order to preserve a remembrance of th^, 
place.'* JSgmont andHeymanCe Travels^ vol, U. p, 20. 
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a disbelief of the whole mummery deems best 
suited to the feelings of Protestants ; who, after 
all, are better occupied in meditating the pur- 
pose for which Jesus died, than in assisting, 
by their presence, to countenance a sale of 
indulgences iii the place where Joseph is said 
to have resided. 

f^o£^e. Th^ Church and Convent of Nazatetk, in their 
^N^ari^ present state, exhibit superstructure of very 
recent date ; liaving been repaired, or entirely 
rebuilt, in no very distant period; when the 
monks were probably indebted to sotne ingenious 
mason for the miraculous position of the pillar 
in the subterraneous chapel, whose two frag- 
ments, consisting of different substances, no\^ 
so naturally give the lie to each other. The 
more antient edifice was erected by the mothei? 
of Constantine ; and its remains may be observed 
in the form of subverted columns, which, with 
the fragments of their capitals and bases, lie 
near the modern building. The present church 
is handsome, and full of pictures; most of which 
are of modern date, and all of them are below 
mediocrity. Egmont and Heyman mention an 
^ntient portrait of our Saviour, brought hither 
from Spain by one of the Fathers, having a 
fjatin inscription, purporting that it is " the 
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true Image of Jesus Christ, sent to king chap: 

4 

The other objects of superstition in Naiarethy 
at every one of which indulgences are sold to 
travellers, are: I. The ff^orkshop of Joseph, which 



(1) "Vera Imago Saivatoeis Nostri Domini Jesu Christi, ad 
ItEOBii AbcarUm missa." {Bgmoni' and Herman's DravtUy twI.II. 
|). \9.) I do not recollect seeing^ this picture, although 1 have seen 
copies of it. There is an expression of countenance, and a set of 
features, common to almost ail the representations of our'SAViofTit* 
with Which eveiy one is acquainted, although we know not whence 
they were derived : nor would the subject have been mentioned, bu^ 
to state, further, that the famous picture by Carh Doici bears no 
resemblance to these features ; nor to the ordinary appearance pre- 
sented by the natives of Syria. Carlo Dolci seems to have borrowed 
his notions for that picture fl'om the spurious Letter of Publhu 
JUntu'ius to tht Rnman Senate,- which is $o* interesting, that, while 
we believe.it to be false, w^ perhaps wish that it were true:— 

'* There appeared in these our days, a man of great ][virtue, named 
Jiairs Christ, who is yet living among us ; and of the GenHtee is 
aceapted for a Prophet of Truth ; but his own Disciples call him tlie 
Son cf God, He raiseth the dead, and cureth all manner of diseases. 
A man of staturie, somewhat tall and comely. With a v«ry reverend 
cottutenaaee, such as the beholders may both love and fear ; his hair, tl^e 
colour of a filbert, full ripe, to his ears, whence downwards it is more , 
urietit of colour, somewhat curling or waving about his shoulders ; in the 
midst of his head is a seam, or partitionof his hair, after the manner of the 
NazarUess his forehead plain and delicate ; his face without spot or wrin- 
kle, beautified with a comely red ; his nose and mouth exactly formed; 
his beard thick, the colour of his hair, not of any great length, but 
forked s his look innocent; his eyes grey, clear and qurek; in 
reproTin^, awful; in admonishing, courteous; in speaking, very modest 
and wisei in proportion of body, well shaped. None have ever seen 
him laugh, but many have aeen him weep. A man» for his beautyi 
surpassing the children of men.*' 
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CHAP, is near the Convent, and was formerly included 
within its walls ; this is now a small chapel, per- 
fectly modern^ and lately whitewashed. II. The 
Synagogue, where Christ is said to have read 
the Scriptures to the Jews ^ ; at present, a church. 
III. A Precipice without the town, where they 
say the Messiah leaped down, to escape the 
rage of the Jews, after the offence his speech 
in the synagogue had occasioned \ Here they 
shew the impression of his hand, made as he 
sprang from the rock. From the descriptioi^ 
given by St. Luke, the monks affirm, that, 
antiently, Nazareth stood eastward of its preseixt 
situation, upon a more elevated spot. The 
words of the Evangelist are, however, remarks 
ably explicit, and prove the situation of the 
antient city to have been precisely that which 
is now occupied by llie modem town. Induced, 
by the word?, of the Gospel, to examine the 
place more attentively than we- should have 
otherwise done, we went, as it is written, 
^^ out of the city, unto the brow of the hill whereon^ 



(1) Luke iv. 16. 

(3) ^* And all they in the synago^e, when they heard these things,^ 
were filled with wrath, And rose up, and thrust him out of the city, 
and led him unto the brow of the hill whereon their city was built, that 
they might cast htm down headlong. But he, passing through the 
midst of them, went his way." Luke, iv. 38, 39r 30. 
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the dty is buiit" and came to a precipice 
corresponding with the words of the Evangelist. 
It is above the Maronite Church, and probably 
tiie precise spot alluded to by the text qf 
$t. Lukes Gospel. 

But because the monks and friars, who are 
liiost interested in such discoveries, have not 
found within the Gospels a sufficient number of 
references to Nazareth, upon which they might 
erect shops for the sale of their indulgence, 
they have actually taken the liberty to add to 
the writings of the Evangelists, by making 
them vouch for a number of absurdities, con- 
cerning which not a syllable occurs within their 
records. It were an endless task to enumerate 
all these. One celebrated relic may however Menta 
be mentioned; because there is not the slightest ^ 
notice of any such thing in the New Testament; 
and because his Holiness the Pope has not 
scrupled to vouch for its authenticity, as well 
as to grant very plenary indulgence to those 
pilgrims who visit the place where it is exhibited. 
This is nothing more than a large stone, on which 
they affirm thatCaRisx did eat with his Disciples, 
both before and after his resurrection. They 
have built a chapel over it ; and upon the walls 
pf this building several copies of a printed 
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CHAP^. certificate, asserting its title to reverence, arc 
affixed. We transcribed one of these coricm* 
documents, and here subjoin it in a Note'. 
There is not an object in all Nazareth so much 
the resort of pilgrims as this stone,— Greei^, 
Catholics, Arabs y and even Turks; the two 
former classes on account of the seven-years' 
indulgence granted to those who visit it; the 
two latter, because they believe that some 
virtue must reside within a stone before which 
all comers are so eager to prostrate themselves. 

As we passed through the streets, we heard 
loud screams, as of a person frantic with rag^ 
and grief ; which drew our attention towards a 
miserable hovel, whence we perceived a woman 
issuing hastily, with a cradle containing an 
infant. Having placed the child upon the area 



(1 ) While the author .wes engaged m maUng the foUowing tnoun^^ 
of the Papal Certificate, the Greeks and OathtAics who were of the parly 
busied themselves in breaking off pieces of the stone, as relics. 

** TraeHetio eontintta est, et nunquam intermpta, apud omwn ntdkims 
Orientalee^ hanc pe^ram, dicium Mx>#^ ChristIi iilam ipiom ease 
supra quam Dominus twster Jesus Chrisius cum suis comedit DiscipuU^, 
anie et post suani resutrectionem a moriuis, 

" Et safUtaRomunaEcclegia Indulgentum concessit sqtiem amusruiH 
H ibidem ^mdragenarum, omnibus Chnstijidelihus hunc sanctum leeum 
visitantibus, recitofuh saUem ihi unum Pater, et Ave, dummodo sit m 
$te(tU'gratuit:^' ' 
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before her dwelling, she as qidckly ran back 
again; we then perceived her beating some- 
thing viol^itly, all the while filling the air with 
the most piercing shrieks. Running to see 
what was the cause of her cries, we observed 
an enormous serpent, which she had found near 
her infant, and had completely dispatched be- 
fore our arrival. Never were maternal feelings 
more strikingly pourtrayed than in the counte- 
nance of this woman. Not satisfied with having 
killed the animal, she continued her blows until 
she had reduced it to atoms, unheeding any 
thing that was said to her, and only abstracting 
her attention from its mangled body to cast, 
occasionally, a wild and momentary glance 
towards her child. 

In the eveninff, we visited the environs ; and, EnTirona 
walking to the brow of a hill above the town. Town, 
were gratified by an interesting prospect of the 
long valley of Nazareth, and some hills, between 
which a road leads to the neighbouring Plain 
of Esdraelon, and to Jerusalem. Some of the 
Jrabs came to converse with us. We were sur- 
prised to hear them speaking Italian : they said 
they had been early instructed in this language,, 
by the friars of the Convent. Their conver- 
sation was full of complaints against the rapa- 
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cious tyranny of their Governors. One of them 
said, "Beggars in England are happier and 
better than we poor Arabs'' " Why better ? " 
said one of our party. " Happier,'' replied the 
Arab who had made the observation, "ma good 
Government : better, became they will not endure a 
bad one'' 

The plants near the town were almost all 
withered. We found only four of which we 
were able to select tolerable specimens. These 
were, the new species of Dtanthus mentioned in 
the account of our journey from Seplioury ; the 
Syrian Pink, or Dianthus Monadelphus^ ; the 
Ammi Copticum* ; and the Anethum graveolens^ : 
these we carefully placed in our herbary, as 
memorials of the interesting spot on which they 
were collected. We observed the manner of 
collecting the harvest : it is carried upon the 
backs of camels : and the corn being afterwards 
placed in heaps, is trodden out by bullocks 
walking in a circle ; something like the mdde of 
treading corn in the Crimea, where horses are 
used for this purpose. 

The second night after our arrival, as soon as 

{]) rentenat, (^) Linn. {z) Linn, ti DiU. 
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it grew dark, we all stretched ourselves upon chap. 

A V • 

the floor of our apartment, not without serious ^- , ■ ^ 
alarm of catching the plague, but tempted by penlnceof 
the hope of obtaining a little repose. This we i^7hefro/y 
had found to be impracticable the night before, ^'''*^' 
in consequence of the vermin. The hop^s was 
however vain ; not one of our party could close 
his eyes. Every instant it was necessary to 
rise, and endeavour to shake off the noxious 
a&imals with which our bodies were covered; 
In addition to this penance, we were serenaded 
]iQtil, four o'clock in the morning, the hour we 
had fixed for our departure, by the ^constant 
ringing of a chapel bell, as a charm against the 
plague ; by the barking of dogs ; the braying of 
asses ; the howling of jackals ; and by the 
squalling of children. 



^' 
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CHAP. V. 



THE HOLY LAND-NAZARETH TO TIBERIAS- 

The jiuikoT leaves Nazareth to visit Galilee — Rani — Cana 
— Chapel of the Village — Relics — Turan — Caverns — 
Intense Heat — Basaltic PhcBJiomefia— their Origin ex- 
plained — Plants — Geological Features of Galilee — Ptew 
frvm the Kern-el-Hatii — Libanus — Village of Hatti — 
Druses — Antelopes — Sea of Galilee, or Lake Gennesareth 
— Tiberias — Baths of Emmaus — Capernaum — Soil 
and Produce — Castle— House of Peter — ^Adriansuio— 
Description of Tiberias — Antiquities — Minerals of the 
Laka — NoK'descript Shells — Rwer Jordan — Hippos — 
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Dimensions of the Sea of Galilee — Singular Fishes^^ 
Antient Naval Engagement — Slaughter of the Jews — 
Supposed Miracle caused ly the French — Population ipjf 
^iberias^ 

After a sleepless night, rising more fatigued chap. 
than when we retired to rest, and deeming a ^' 
toilsome journey preferable to the suffering 
State we had all endured, we left Nazareth at The au* 
five o'clock on Sunday morning, Jult/ the sixth. jv^m^aT 
Instead of proceeding to Jerusalem^ (our inten- ^j^^^ ^" 
tion being to complete the tour of Galilee, and 
to visit the Lake of Gennesareth,) we returned 
by the way we came, until we had quitted the 
valley, and ascended the hills to the north of 
the town. We then descended, iii the same • 
northerly direction, or rather north-east, into 
some fine valleys, more cultivated than any 
land we had yet seen in this country, sur- 
rounded by hills of limestone, destitute of trees. 
After thus riding for an hour, we passed the 
village of Rani, leaving it upon our left, and nanu 
carae in view of the small village of Cana^, 



(1) " K««S, Cotne in versione Syriacd:* Reland. Palcestina Illuitrata. 

The striking evidence concerning the disputed situation of this place, as it 

3 contained in the words of the request made by tlie Ruler of Capernaum 

to our SavicuVf when he besought him to heal his son, only proves how 

itely the writings of the Evangelists correspond with the geography 

and 
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situate on a gentle eminence, in the midst of 
one of these valleys. It is difficult to ascertain 
its exact distance from Nazareth^. Our horses 
were never out of a foot's pace, and we arrived 
there at half past seven. About a quarter of 
a mile before we entered the village, is a 
spring of delicious limpid water, close to the 
road, whence all the water is taken for the 
supply of the village. Pilgrims of course halt 
at this spring, as the source of the water 
which our Saviour, by his first miracle, con- 
verted into wine*. At such places it is usual 



and present appearance of the country. He supplicates Jesus, who was 
then at Csna, ** that he would come dotirn, and heal his son." {Jokn !▼. 47.) 
'* Ut dncendat^ et veniat Capernaum ; unde judicari potest," obserres the 
learned Rdand^ " Capernaum in inferiori regione sitam fuisse quam 
Canam. Erat autem Capernaum ad mare.** How singidarly this is 
confirmed by the extraordinary features of this part of Syria, will appear 
in the description given of .pur journey from Cana towards the Sea of 
Galilee, In the 51st verse <^ the same chapter of St, John, it is stated, 
*' As he was now going downi hit servants met him** His whole route 
flrom Cana, according to the position of the place now so called, was, in 
hot, a continual descent towards Capernaum, 

(1) Cana of (ra/tlfe has been confounded with iSepAer Cana, or Cana 
Major, in the territory of the tribe of Asher : hence the discordant accounU 
given by Adrichomius, Aranda^ and otherB» concerning its distance from 
Nasaexth. Cana Mqfor is mentioned, as the inheritance of the tribe of 
Asher, in the 28th verse of the 19th chapter of the book of Joshua, togetl^er 
with H^on, and Rehob, and Hammon, Cana of Galilee {John ii. 1.) is 
often called Cana Minor, St, Jerom describes it as near to Nazakrh •/' 
** Haud procul inde (id est k Nazareth) cemetur Cana, in qua aqua m 
vinum versa sunt," jffieron, tom. I. epist. 17. ad Marcellam, 

(2) John, ch. ii. 



i 
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to meet> either shepherds reposing with . their chap. 
.flocks, or caravans . halting to drink. A few * ■ y ^ 
olive-trees being near to the spot, travellers 
.alight, spread their carpets beneath these trees, 
and, having filled their pipes, generally smoke 
tobacco and take some coffee ; always preferring 
repose in these places, to the accommodations 
which are offered in the villagesi. Such has been 
the custom of the country from time immemorial^. 

4 

We entered Cana, .and halted at a small Caka. 
Greek chapel, in the court of which we all 
rested, while our breakfast was spread upon 
the ground. This grateful meal consisted of 
^bout a bushel of cucumbers; some white 
mulberries, a very insipid fruit, gathered from 
the trees reared to feed silk-worms ; hot cakes 
of unleavened bread, fried in honey and butter; 
and, as usual, plenty of fowls. We had no 
reason to complain of our fare, and all of us 
ate heartily. We were afterwards conducted 
into the chapel, in order to see the relics chapeiof 

- ^ the Village. 

and sacred vestments there preserved. When 

the poor priest exhibited these, he wept over ReWcs. 



(3) A tradition relates^ that at this spring St, Athanasius converted 
Philip, We were thus informed by the Christian pilgrims who had 
joined our cavalcade; but it was the first intelligence we had ever received> 
cither of the meeting, or of the person so converted. 

VOL. IV. N 
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them with so much sincerity* iftd lamented Ae 
indignities to which the holy places were 
exposed in terms ^ affecting, that all our 
pilgrims wept also. Such were the tears 
which formerly excited the sympathy, and 
roused the valour of the Crusaders, The saildrs 
of our party caught the kindling zeal; and 
little more was necessary to incite in them a 
hostile disposition towards every Saracen they 
might afterwards encounter. The ruins of a 
church are shewn in this place, which is said 
to have been erected over the spot where the 
marriage-feast of Cana was celebrtited'. It 
is worthy of note, that, walking among , these 
ruins, we saw large massy stone water-p6ts, 
answering to the description given of the antient 
vessels of the country*; not preserved^ nor 
exhibited, as relics, but lying about, disre- 
garded by the present inhabitants, its antiquities 
with whose original use they were unacquaiilted. 
From their appearance, and the number of 
them, it was quite evident that a practice of 
keeping water in large stone pots, aech h olding 



(1) " Nicephortu gives an account of it, and says it was built by St* 
Hden:* MarilVt Trav. vol. ILp, 171. Lond. 1791. 

(2) ^ And there were set there six water-pots of stone, aflti^r the manntc 
of the purifying of the Jeuftt containing two or three Skills Apiecfr.** 
John ii; 6. 
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from eighteen to twenty-seven gallons, was chap. 
once comtnoii in the country. ^ y -^ 



About three miles beyond Cana^ we passed 
the village of Turan. Near to this place they Turan. 
pretend to shew the field where the Disciples 
of JjEsus Christ plucked the ears of corn upon 
the Sabbath-day'. The Italian Catholics have 
named it the field " degli Setti Spini;' and they 
gatlier the bearded wheat, which is annusjly 
growing there, as a part of the collection of 
relics to be conveyed to their . own country. 
The heat of this day was greater than any to 
wWch we had yet been exposed in the Levant; 
nor did we afterwards encounter anything so 
powerful. Captain Culverhouse had the mis- 
fortune to break his umbrella; — a frivolous 
event in milder latitudes, but here of so much 
importance, that all hopes of continuing our 
journey depended upon its being repaired. 
Fortunately beneath some rocks, over which 
we were then passing, there were caverns*, Cavernt. 
excavated by primaeval shepherds, as a shelter 



^)ZAtkevu\. Jlfatih.x\ul. nfarkXu 9S. 
(4) Small reservoirs for containing water, of great antiquity, ^ome 
in the form of basonsi appeared in these caverns. 

N 2 
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from scorching beams capable of baking' bread, 
and actually of dressing meat ^ : into these eaves 
we crept, not only for the purpose of restoring 
the umbrella, but also to profit by the op- 
portunity thus offered of unpacking our ther- 
mometers, and of ascertaining the temperalture 
of the atmosphere. It was now twelve o'clock. 
He^*^ The mercury, in a subterraneous recess, per- 
fectly shaded, the scale being placed so as not 
to touch the rock, remained at one hundred 
degrees of Fahrenheit. As to making any ob- 
servation in the sun s rays, it was impossible; 
no one of the party had courage to wait with 
the thermometer a single instant in such a 
situation. 

Basaltic Aloug this foutc, particularly between Cam 

mena. and TuraUj we observed basaltic phaenomena. 

The extremities of columns, prismatically formed, 

penetrated the surface of the soil, so as to 

render our journey rough and unpleasant. These 

^®*f marks of regular or of irregular crystaUization, 

plained, generally denote the vicinity of a bed of water 

lying beneath their level. The traveller, passing 



«MtfAM|HlH«^M9»4i« 



( 1 ) We afterwards ate bread which had been t^us baked, in a camp 
of Djetzar's troops, in the Plain of EsdraeUm ; and the 6rst Lieutenant 
of the Romtdtis frigate ate bacon so dressed) in Ahmtkir. 
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over a series .■ of successive ' plains^' resembling,' ckap. 
ia their gradation, the order of a staircase, 
observes, as he descends to the inferior stratum 
upon which the water rests, that where rocks ^ 
are disclosed, the appearance of crystallization 
has taken place; and then the prismatic confi- 
guration is vulgarly denominated basaltic. When 
this series of depressed surfaces occurs very 
frequently, and the prisTnatic form is very> 
evident, the Swedes, from the resemblance such 
rocks have to an artificial flight of steps, call 
them Trap ; a word signifying, in their language, 
a staircase. In this state Science remains at 
present, concerning an appearance in Nature 
which exhibits nothing more than the common 
process of crystallization, upon a larger scale than 
has hitherto excited attention'. Nothing is morq 



(3) See the observations which occur in pp, 420, A91, vol.11, of 
the 8to. edition of thou Travels* It was in consequence of a 
journey upon the JRkine, in the year 1793, that the author first applied 
the theory of crystallizaJtion towards explaining^ the formation of what 
are vulgarly called basaltic pillars s an appearance comx^qn to a variety 
of different mineral substances, imbedded in which are found 
Ammonites, vegetable impressions, fossil wood, crystals of feldspar, masses 
of chahedohjif, zeolite, and sparry carbonate of lime. He has seen the 
prismaMc configuration, to which the term basaltic is usually applied, 
in common compact Umestone, Pf^erner, accordiDg to Professor 
Jameson, ($yet, (f Mm. vol, 1. p. 372.) confines basalt to '' thefloetz 
Trt^ formaJHan," and {p. 369, ibid,) to the concretionary structure \ 

alluding 
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CRAP, frequent in the yicimty of very antient htkei, 
ia the bed of considerable rivers, or by the 
borders of the ocean. Such an appearance 
therefore, in the approach to the Lake of Tiberias, 
is only a parallel to similar phaenomena exhibited 
by rocks near the lakes of Locarno and Bolserma 
in lialr/; by those of the Wenner Lake in Sweden; 
by the bed of the Rhine, near Cologne ia 
Germany^', by the Valley of Ronca, in the 
territory of Ferona*; by the Giant's Causeway 
of the Pont du Bridon, in the State of Fenice\ 
and by numerous other examples in the same 
country; not to enumerate instances which 
occur over all the islands between the north 



alludiDgtoB particular substance under that appellation. Coast Bwrmfn 
(see Note 3. p. 421 . vol, II. of this edition) considers the heuaUic form as the 
result of a retreat. This is coming very near to the theory maintained 
by the author : in furtherance of ^'hich, he will only urge, as a more 
general remark, that *' all crystals sire eeneretummryy and all eolummar 
minerals crystals, more or less regular, the consequences of a retreat" 

(1) The town gates of Cologne are constructed of stones having 
the form commonly called hasaUict and similar suhstance4 may bo 
observed in the walls. 

(2) See the account published by the Abate Fortis, " Delia Paile H 
Moncknel TerrUorio P^eronese" printed at yeniee in 1778. 

(3) See '' Memoria de* Monti Colonnari di S. E, U Signer Cavaliere 
Cfiovanm Strange,** printed at Milan in 1778, for a beautiful repre- 
sentation of this Causeway t engraved by Eissard, from a drawing by 
De Feyrenc, Also the representations given in the LXIst volame 
of the Philosophical Transactions of the lioycil Sociefy of London, 
Tab, 19. p, 583> &c. 



y. 
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coast of Ireland and Iceland^ as well as in chapL 
Spain, Portugaly Arabia, and India^, When these 
crystals have obtained a regularity of structure, 
the form is often hexagonal, like that of Carmon 
Spar, or of the Asiatic and American emerald^. 
It is worthy of remark, that Patrin, during his 
visit to the mountain Odon Tchelon, in the deserts 
of Oriental TaJuary, discovered, in breaking the 
former kind of emerald, when fresh taken from 



(4) See the numerous other instances mentioned by Professor 
Jameson, {Sytt. *o/ Afin, vol. I. p. 372. Edin. 1804J in stating the 
^ographical situation of hasaUg a vague term, as be properly expresses 
it, which ought to be banished from mineralogy : it is in fact applied 
to any substance which exhibits the phaenomcna of crystallization upon 
a lar^e scale, whenever the prisms are large enough to be considered 
as columns. 

(sJ Commonly caUcdMma»J9«;y/, and P«riiWaii£iiMraicf. Hauy« 
Patsin, and others, have shewn the impropriety of separating th«se 
varieties of the emertM^ Some consider the colouring principle as suf- 
ficient to distinguish them, which is oxi^ of iron in the jisiatifi emerald, 
and of chromium in the American. But it should be observed, that the 
emerald oi P<m 'does not always contain chromium t neither is it yet 
known that it does not contain iron. The author has specimens of 
the JF^rusm^ emerald, white and limpid as the purest rock crystal. 
What then becomes of a distinction founded upon colour ? Patrin 
preserves the names of emerald, chrysoHte, and aigue marine, as all 
fippiicable to tbe /Siberian mineral ; but be says " Ces gemmes ont la 
mime foTpte mstalHne, la wUme phanieur spScjfi^ue, la mime dwreU 
gMe Nmeraude du Perout eUes contienneni la m^ gnantiU de ghftcitus 
ellee o9i encore' la double refraction de thneraude. JSlles n*en difi'iremt 
done que par la couleurj et Von a vu, par Fexemple du rubU d^ Orient, 
eomhien la eouleur est nulle aux peux du naturaliste," Hist. Nat. des 
Afin. torn. lit p> S3« Parish An 0. 
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CHAP, its matria;\ not only the same alternate conyes 
and concave fractures which sometimes charac- 
terize the horizontal fissures of basaltic pillars % 
but also the concentric layers which denote 
concretionary formation'/ It is hardly possible 
to have a more striking proof of coincidence^ 
resulting from similarity of structure in two 
substances, otherwise remarkably distinguished 
from each other*. 



(1) Jejis uneremargueh cette occasion; c'est que ces gemmes,qui 
deviennent si dures, Stoient singulih'ement friahles au sortir de lews 
gUes: pltisieurs gros prismes se bris^reni entre mes mams,** Hist. Nai* 
des Min. torn, \\,p. 32. It is the same with the common fmt, which, 
when first taken from a bed of cTuilk, sometimes breaks in the hand, 
and is penetrated with visible moisture. This also is ^he cas^ with 
regard to the Hungarian opals .* the workmen oft^n expose them to 
the sun, before they venture to remove them^ 

(2) II offre un accident remarquablc, et que j'ai observe le premier 
dans ces gemmes ; c'est que ses extr^mit^s, au lieu d'etre planes, oni 
uue saillie arrondiec o mme les hasaUes articul^. Get accident se 
rencontre ^galement dans les ^meraudes et les aigues marines de la 
m^me montagne. J'en ai des exemplaires de toutes les nuances qui 
offrent ces* articulations, soit en relief, soit en creux." Hisi, Na/i- 
des Min, torn. II. /?. 28. 

(3) *' J'en ai plusieurs ^chantillons, oh Ton voit, quand on les 
regarde contre le jour par une de leurs extr^mit^, des hexagones eon^ 
centriquesy qu'on distingue quelquefoisjusque vers le centre da prisme: 
ces hexagones sont formes par les lames qui ne sont appliques sue- 
cessiveroent \ chacune de ces faces,." Ibid, torn. II. j9. 31. 

(4) The mineralogical reader may add to this a remarkable fact, 
recently communicated to the author by the Rev. James Lambert, bf 
Trinity College, Camhridge. The radiating pillars upon the coast of 
St. Andrew* s in Scotland, bearing the name of the Spindle Rock, are 
nothing more than a spTieroidal • mass, which once occupied an orbi- 
cular cavity, after the manner in which zeolite is exhibited in porous 
aggregates : the prisms diverge from a common centre like the 

acicular 
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After we had passed Turan, a small planta^ 
tion of olives afforded us 9. temporary shelter : 
and without this, the heat was greater than we 
could have endured. Having rested an hour, 
taking coffee, and smoking tobacco, as usual, 
with the jirabs of our party, we continued our 
journey. The earth was covered with thistles 
in such numerous variety, that a complete coir 
lection of them would be an interesting acqui- 
sition for the botanist. A plant, which we 
mistook for the Jerusalem artichoke, was seen 
everywhere, with a purple head, rising to the 
height of five or six feet. The scorching rays 
of the sun put it out of our power to collect 
specimens of all these; no one of the party 
having sufficient resolution to descend from his 
horse, and abandon his umbrella, even for an 
instant. We distinctly perceived that several of 
these plants have not been described by any 
traveller. In the examination of .the scanty 



-^- 



acicular radiating fibres of zeolite, carbonated limey &c. &c. in amygda- 
loidal rocks. The author witnessed a similar appearance, upon as 
lar^e a scale, in the Isle of CannOj in the Hebrides, The magnitude 
of certain phsenomena of crystallization sometimes leads the mind to 
doubt the nature of the process whence they have resulted. SaussureH 
polished mountain, near St, Bernard in the jilps, is an instance of 
this kind. We are at no loss to explain the cause of lustre on one of 
the lateral planes of a small crystal, but cannot so readily coneeive 
that the side of a mountain may have been thus modified. 
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CHAP, but interesting selection whic^i, with excessive 
fatigue and difficulty, we made in this route, 
not less than six new species were discovered'. 
Of these, the new Globe Thistle, which we have 
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(1) The Reader will find only the funif species describe here. 
Others, however rare, are reserved for a General Lis^, in the Jjfj^endUf 
to the last Section of this Part of our Travels. 

I. A new species of HeUotrepe, which we haVe called HEUOTBtpiQM 
HiiuuTUM. This was found near Cana. Helvatr<fium folm lat<^ 
mmtu, plicatis, witegerrimiSf piUs depressU' hirsutis; spicis suhsoU" 
iariis, puis patulis kirsuHssimis. Planta humilis ramosat ran^ 
pqLt€nte$, hirsuii. Folia petiohta vix polHearia; petioli $0ifi^ 
polUcares, Spic€f unilaierales pedunculate, 2. <u? 3. pollices Umgts. 
Floret pedicellati serie simpUci dispositi. CaJtyees hirsutissimi, 
QnroUm tubus calyce dimidio longior, pubesc^ns* 

IL A non-descript species of Larkspur, which we have called 
DSLPiiiNiUM INCANUM, found near the same place. 'Delphhuum 
nectarOs diphyUis foUolis emarginatis ob^4sif; eoroUts peniqp§taU$f 
capsuUs solitarOs, foHis mult^rtUis, Rami ftetuosi, divarieaii, 
supfa tnlloso-incajii. Folia puhescentia multipartita, ktciniis Uneari-> 
lanceolatis, Flores suhracemosi, pauei. PeduneuU hraeteafi, erassi, 
^ttofis IractetB subulate- Petala nectaria longiora ungfuieula$a> 
obtusa, Calear corolld hngius, curvaium, Capsula ovatO'elHptisa 
pubescens, stylo persistente coronata, 

lU. Near 0»fia we also found a non-descript cottony species of Or^ 
ganum, which we have called Origanum vestitum. Origawum 
foliis subcordato-ovaUs, petiolatis, integerrimis, utringue iomentom 
mollissimis spicis subrotundo-ovaiis, pedunculatis, compaetis tomen- 
pais subiemis'caule suffrtrticoso* Planta ramosa, tomentosa tnecmii. 
Folia nervosa guintjue tineas tonga, stepi^ r^/texa, tSpie^ hresm 
valdk tomentosa, basi constipata, subtemee, Cafyx bHabiatH$ 
olovatus, fauce lanuginosus. Corolla gracilis, glanduloso-pundata* 
Stylo exserta. Stigmata reftexa. 

W» Ashrubby non-descript speciesof GlobeThistle, which we have called 
EcqiNOPS GRANDiFLORA. J^chinops 'caulc mffrutescente scahro, 
foliis bipinnatis supra scdbris,Mubtus tomentosis, laeinOs perangustis : 
capitulis ghbosis peduneulatiM ampHs, CauHs sukatus fuscm, 

subflestuosMS, 



V. 
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named Egkino?9 a^Af^rpifLORA, made a most chap. 
superb appearance : it grew to such a size, that ^ 
some of its blossoms were near three inches ia 
diameter, forming a sphere equal in bulk to the 
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aubJksewiSHs, FoHt$ 9uhiw albida, mollisnma, tupra 8or4ide virenti^i 
hi^pida: laeinia lineari-subulata. Cap'UulaUB. Capiiula poUicet 
duo* cum dimidw seu tres diametro cceruUi, Florum pedieelH 
jNVjMfi^ Squatnm fofycina ^xierwres inUfricaim h^c^olatth-sukir 
UU^y infra medium integerrimtE ; supra contracia dmtaio-^iHatm 
aeuHssima : squama ifUima hrevior iubulata, quinqttefiday apic&us 
taeimiaHs. Qnroila Umbus tubo brevior quinqitqi)artUu8 ktcimit subH- 
nearihus. Stigmata refie^a. Semina hirstUa, coronatas corona 
striaiag cUiata submembranacea, 

V. A non-descript species of Jira, with the outer valve of the corolla 
three-awned, and the flowers in a close panicle, as in the Jira 
fubesccns. We have called it Aira triaristata. ^a paniculd 
i^piei/ormif ohlong4 1 corolla vahd exieriore eaJyee nervoso dimUho 
bretfiorc, triaristata s voffinis foliorum ventricosis, amplimmii* 
This is a dwarf species, with the leafy culms often shorter than 
the oblong heads of the flowers. Both the leaves and their 
sh^ths are deeply striated, and downy. The flowers are set veqr 
close together in the panicles, which vary, from about an inch 
-and a half to two and a half inches in length. The glumes of 
the calyx are of a linear-lanceolate shape, deeply furrowed, and 
downy. The inner valve of the corolla is slenderer and shorttr 
than the outer valve, slightly notched at the end, and without 
awns: the two lateral awns of the outer valve are abou^ th^ 
length of the calyx; the central one a third part longer. 

Yi. A non-descript shrubby species of Cistus, with rough alternate 
leaves, about two thirds of their length distant from each oth^ 
on the branches. We have called it CiSTUS oligopuyllus. 
Cistus stipulatus, fruticosus, foliis altemis ovato-laticeolaiis, sncrvOs, 
iniegerrimis, soabris, pilosis, margins revolutis s peduncuhs uniftoris; 
eafycis foliolis inaquaHbus, Mrsutis. Fruticulus ramosusy rami 
JUxuosi, graeUes, sitpra viHosi, RHa petioUtta, patentia, Hmoas 
quatuor longa, PetioH brevissimi, pitosi, Cafycit foliola inrnqmalia 
duo angusta, tria quadruple latutra, ntrvota, CoroUaJktva. 
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CHAP, largest fruit of the pomegranate, Its leave* 
V. . y »f and 3tem, while living, exhibited a dark bilt 
vivid sky-blue colour. The description in the 
Note is taken from its appearance in a dried* 
state. The Persian Manna-plant^ or Hedysarum 
Alkagiy which we had collected between Acre 
and Nazarethy also flourished here abundantly* 
This thorny vegetable is said to be the favourite 
food of the camel * : it is found wild, in Syriay 
Palcestine, Persia, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
Georgia, and the islands of Tenos, Syra, and 
Cyprus. Toumefort, who considered it as a 
plant sui generis, has given a description of it, 
in his account of the Island of 5yr#*. Rauivqlf, 
who discovered it in 1537, in the vicinity of 
Aleppo, and in Persia, often mentions it in his 
Geological Travels^ As we advanced, our journey led 
ckMiee. US through an open campaign country, until, 
upon our right, the guides shewed to us the 
Mount where it is beiieved that Christ preached 
to his Disciples that memorable Sermon*, in 
which are concentrated the sum and substance 



(1) ForshaV 8 Vlovdi, p. 136. 

(2) Voyage du jLeMin/, torn. II. p. 4. Z^o»« 1717. 

(3) See/^. 84, 152, 206. LinuL 1693. Also, Uie end of Mr. Rag*» 
Collection of Travels, *\St%rp%um OrienUtlmm rariorum Gi/lj^|[0£i».'* 
Alhagi Maurorum. 

(4) Matthew, ch. v, vi, vii. 
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6f every Christian virtue. We left our route to chap. 
visdt this elevated spot: and having attained ^ ■■»■ f 
•the highest point oT it, a view was presented, . 
which, for its grandeur, independently of the 
interiest excited by the different objects con- 
tained in it, has nothing to equal it in the 
Holy Land\ 

% 

From this situation we perceived that the view from 
plain, over which we had been so long riding, ei-mui. 
was itself very elevated. Far beneath appeared 
other plains, one lower than the other, in a 
regular gradation, reaching eastward, as far 
as the surface of the Sea of Tiberias, or Sea 



i%^ii>" mn 



(5) This bill is called KerH'-el^Hutin in Pococke*8 Travels, signifying 
** iht Horns cf Huiin,** there being a mount at the east and west end 
of it ; and so called from the village below, which he writes Huim* 
We wrote it, as it was pronounced, Haiti. Poeocke has enumerated 
the oljects he beheld from this spot, in a note to /?. 67. Part I, 0/ the 
Second Volume of his Description of the East* " To the south-west I 
•aw Jebel-Sejar, extending to Sepher; Elmiham wafs mentioned to tha 
south of it : I saw the tops of Carmel, then Jebel-Turan, near the 
Plain of Zabulon, which extends, to t/iff^eZ-Hti/itt. Beginning at tb^ 
north-west, and going to the north-east,. I saw Jebel-lgermicky about 
which they named to me these places, SeJceenen^ Elbany, S^'our^ Nah, 
Rameh, Afogor, Orady Trenon, Kohresiad; and further east, on other 
hills, Meironiy ToJdn on a hill, and Nouesy i and directly north of 
H%Um is Saphet; and to the east of the hill on which that city stands, 
Kan-Tehar and Kan Eminie were mentioned ; and to the porth of the 
8ia of Tiberias I saw Jebel-esheik" 
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CHAP. ir(Gahke\ Tliis itnmense lake, almost equal, 
\m /■■ 1.^ in the gnmdeUr of its appearance, to that of 
Geneva, spreads its waters oVer all the loweir 
tdtritory> extending irom the north-ieast towards 
the soUth-wedt*. Itis eaistem shores exhibit a 
sublime scene of mountains towards the north 
and south, and they seem to close it in at 
either extremity; both towards Chorazin, where 
the Jordan enters; and the Aulok, or Campus 
Magnus, through which this river flows to the 
Dead Sea. The cultivated plains reaching to 

0) '^ Ma^e a{>pellatcir— (irolti!gMP, quia in Galrliei^ provincii; nOM 
TVferiadis, k civitate Tiberiadis ; mare Cenereth, ab oppido Ctnereth, 
<mi successit Tiberias ; stagnum Genezareth, vel lacus Genezar, k pra- 
pinqii4 redone Genezar." (jguartf^mit Elucid, Terr, Sand. I, vii. c, 3. 

jp.863. lam. II. ^ntv. 1369.) ^''Called always a Sea/' ssys JFkOier, 

''by three of the Evaogelists, but generally a Lake by St. Lukb. 
Indeed, amongst lakes it may be accounted for a sea, such the 
grefiitness ; amongst seas, reputed for a lake. Such the sweetness and 
freshness of the water therein." JFkiller's Pisgahsighi of PalasHne, 
B. II. e, 6. p. 140. Lond, 1650. 

(8) It* various natnel are cited in the preeediug Note. ^r. Lutft 
dkdlslt the Lake of GehHeHtr^h ; and this agrees with Ptinp*s appella^ 
tibto, wh6, speaking of the River Jordan, (Hist, Nat, Hb,\, c, 15. 
L. -BW.1635.) uses these word^ : " In tacufh $e Jkndit, quern plures 
Gtnesitram vocunty iiYi Mill. paii. t&ngitudinis, vi fnill, pass. latUwHnis, 
arnoettts cirdufnsepturh oppidis." He also notices the hot springs of 
Etninc^, near IPi^erias. JoiepHUs (lib, iii. de Bell, Jud, e, 18.) gives 
it the saihe name as Pliny; which it derived from the appellation of 
the neighbouring district. (Ibid,) As to its dimensions, JossFRtir» 
(ibid.) than wholn, says Rbland, "nemo meliUs ea scire potuit," l)e- 
fteHbt6 Its length as equal to an hundr^ed (£[egesippus, as 140) stadia ; 
and its breadth as forty. Its distance from the Lake JkphaUUes H 
seventy-five miles. 
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he borders, wWch we beheld at an amaziti^ c^A^^ 
depth below our tiew, resembled, by the v wyly^ 
various hues their diflferent produce ptcsented, 
fte inotley pattern of a vast carpet'. To the 
north appeared snowy summits, towering be- u^mu 
ytod a series of intervening mountains, with 
unspeakable greatness. We considered them 
as the summits of Lihanusi but the Arabs 
belon^ng t6 our caravan called the principal 
eminence Jehel el Sieh, saying it was near to 
Damascus; pfobably, therefore, a part of the 
ehain of Libanus\ This summit was so lofty, 
that th6 snow entirely covered the upper part 
of it : not lying in patches, as, during i^um^er, 
upon the tops of some very elevated ttiountains, 
(f6t instance, upon that of Ben Nevis in Seotldndy) 
but investing all the higher *part with that per- 
fect white and smooth velvet-like appearance 



•«j- 



(3) The exceedini^ fertility of this part of the Holy Land is noticed 
by all trarellers, and all authors, vrho have mentioned this country. 
Jotephus speaks of the extraordinary aptitude, both, of the climate and 
toil, towards the prodnction of all kinds of fruit . and ve^tables ; so 
that plants, requiring^ elsewhere a difference of temperature, thrim 
here, says be, as if the seasons were in a competition which should 
eontribute most. Fi|;s and grapes continue in season during^ ten 
moitths out of the twelve, and other fruit throug^hout the whole ^^ar. 
{TtA,Joiepk, de Sell, Jud, lib. iii. r. 18.) 

(4) Accordihg^ to'l>'jdfifvi/fo, Jebelel Sieh is the general name for 
the whole chain of Anti-Uhanus, identified by Jenm with the scrip- 
tural Herm ON ; but the authority even of lyJnvilU is not decisive as 
to the exact position or names of places in Syria. 
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CHAP, which snow only exhibits when it is very deep; 
a striking spectacle in such a climate, where 
the beholder, seeking protection from a burning 
sun, almost believes the firmament to be on 
fire \ The elevated plains upon the mountainous 
territory beyond the northern extremity of the 
Lake are still called by a name, in ArahUy 
which signifies " the PFilderness'' To this wil- 
derness it was that /oAw, the praecursor of the 
Messiah, retired, and also Jesus himself, in 
their earliest years. To the south-west, at the 
distance only of twelve miles, we beheld Mount 
Thabdry having a conical form, and standing 
quite insular, upon the northern side of the 
wide plains of Esdraelon. The mountain whence 
this superb view was presented, consists en- 
tirely of /zW^/owe; the prevailing constituent of 
all tlje mountains in Greece, Asia MinoVy Syria, 
Phceniciay and Palcestine*. 



(1) The thermometer of Fahrenheit at this time, in the most shady 
situation we could find, indicated 102| degrees. 

(2) The enterprising Burckharbt, of whom, it is to he hoped, the 
Literary world will hear more hereafter, ie now travelling, under the 
auspices of the Aftican Society, in Syria, previous to his journey into 
the interior of Africa. He has lately visited the summit of lAbamts^ 
and informs the author (by a letter dated ^^67^, il/<;^ 3, 1811 ) that 
it consists wholly of Hmestone. He observed a fossil shell upon the 
top of that mountain; but it principally consists of '^ primiHve 
limestone" 
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Bi^ a steep> devious, and difficult track, chap, 
following our horses on foot, we descended <- ^ * 
from this place to the village -of HattP, situate jjatH^^ 
at one extremity of the cultivated plain we had 
surveyed from the heights. Here, when we 
had collected the stragglers of our party into a 
large plantation of lime and ^ lemon trees, we 
were regaled by the j^rabs with all their country 
afforded. Having spread mats for us beneath 
the trees, they ' came and seated themselves 
amongst us, gazing, with very natural surprise, 
at their strange guests. Some of the Jlrabs 
were^ Druses. These are much esteemed in the Druses. 
coimtries bordering the seat of their Govern- 
ment, for their great probity, and a mildness 
of disposition, which, in Syria, is proverbially 
attributed to the members of their community. 
It is said, that they will neither eat nor drink, 
except of food which they have obtained by 
their own labour, or, as the j^rabs literally 
expressed it, "by the sweat of their brow.** 
From the conversation we had with them, they 
seemed to be entirely ignorant of their origin. 
When strangers question them upon this subject. 



(3) GaHed HuHn by Peetcke. Ihtcript, o/tI*€ Bait, vol. II. jpori 1. 
p* 67. 
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they relate numberless contradictory fi^bjfes; 
and some of these stories, have {o\m^ their way 
into books of travels : but their history, ^s it 
was said before, remain^ to be developed. It 
seems probable, that, long before El Ih^rzi' 
established among his foUpwers those opinioi^s 
which at present characterize the msyority of 
tiie Druses f the people, as a distinct raee^ 
inhabited the country where they now Jive, 
The worship of Fentis (in whose n^agniflceiit 
temple at Byhlm in Phosnicia the riteSt <]| 
Adonis were celebrated) still existing iu theic 
CQUtitry * ; and the extraordinary fact of the pre* 
servation of an antient Egyptian superstitiofijt m 
the honours paid to a calf, v^ Moimt Libmuf*% 
by those Druses who assume the mm^ of 
OAkals^; are circumstances which refer tQ a 



■ - !^' , - 



(0 See Egnwnt and Heifmans Traveb^ vol- 1. p> S93* Lond. 17^« 
Also a former Dote, p. 90. 

(3) See Note (l), p. 136, of this voUme. 

(3) " And fashioned it with'a'graying tool, af^r he hadmade it a molU^^ 
Calf: and they said. These be thy gods, O Israel.*' Exod. xxxiL 4.* 

(4) <* From this we may conclude, with reason, that the JDruttt have 
no religion : yet one class of them must be ezcep^ed« whpse r^Hglous 
customs are very peculiar. Hiose who compose it, are, to the rest of the 
nation, what the initiated were to the profane ; they astaume the name 
of Okkals, which means spiritualists, and bestow on the vulgar the epithet 
of VJaJielt or ignorant: th«iy have various degrees of initiation, liha 
highest orders of which require celibacy.'* Volney*$ Trav, tfol. II. p*59* 

« A curious representAtion of one of the<« Figures, rudely formed, and ooTereti n}th 
inscriptions, Wss communicated to Dr. Uenley, by the late Cardinal BoRGIA« froia U^ 
ovigiaal in his Ipuseun. 
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more antieiit period in history than the sdbiiBm 
of the Arabs after the death of Mohcmmed\ To 
that mildness of diaracter^ which is so charao- 
teristic of the Druses, may be attributed both 
ike mixture caused among them by individuals 
of different nations, who have sought refuge in 
their territory, and the readiness with which 
they strive to amalgamate the discordant mate- 
rials of every religious creed. Those with whom 
we conversed acknowledged that the Pantheon 
of the Dncses admitted alike, as objects of 
adoration, whatsoever had been venerated by 
Heathens, Jews, Christians, or Moslems; that 
they worshipped all the Prophets, especially 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, as well as J£sus and 
Mohammad; that, every Thursday evening, the 
Ohhalsy who cultivate mysteries, elevate, within 
their places of worship, a molten Idol, made of 
gold, silver, or brass, which has the form of a 
cay\ Before this, persons of both sexes make 
their prostrations; and then a promiscuous 
intercourse ensues, every male retiring with the 
woman he likes best. This the Djahel * relate 
of the Okkalsy whom they describe as cautious 
in making known the ceremonies of their secret 



r "^ 1 I' ■ 



(5) See the account given b^ Voln^^ vol. II. $ect^ 3. j9.S3. 
<6) See the Note in opposite page. 

O 2 
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CHAP, worship. The custom which unites the Drwses 
v.— y/ in bonds of the strictest amity with those whb« 
happen to have eaten bread and salt with them, 
is of Arabian origin; but indifference about 
matters of religion, which is so obvious among 
the Druses, never was known to characterize an 
jif^ab. The fact is, that this does not apply to 
them all. Jt is evident that the Okhals are not 
indifferent as to their mode of worship, whatso- 
ever this may really be. That which is related 
of) them we do not receive upon their own 
authority. The imputation which charges them 
with the worship of a calf, has some internal 
evidence of truth; because such an idol, so 
reverenced, was brought by the Israelites into 
the Holy Land: nor does it seem probable, 
supposing this accusation to have been founded 
upon the invention of a tribe of ignorant moun- 
tptineers, that the story would have been so 
classically adapted to the antient history of the 
country. Considering the little information 
derived from the writings of those travellers 
who have, res^ided among them, and who have 
pfiid most attention to the subject, it is not 
likely that the nature of their occult rites will 
ever be promulgated ^ That they betray an 

" ' ' " ' " ■■ ■ w ■■ I ■ I .III ■ ■ I I. I I I ■■■ I 

(1) " It it impossible to draw % single word from their priests, who 
observe tbe most invi<dable secresy . in every tbing tbat concerns tlieir 

ijrorship. 
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mclination to Mohammedanism is not true, because 
they shew every mark of hatred and contempt 
for the Moslems, and behave with great bene- 
volence and friendship to the Christians, whose 
religion they respect'. In their language they 
are Arabs ; in every thing else, a distinct race 
of men*. There is nothing more remarkable 
than their physiognomy, which is not that of an 
Arab. From this circumstance alone, we were, 
at aiiy time, able to select one of the Druses 
from the midst of a party of Arabs. A certain 
nobleness and dignity of feature, a marked 
elevation of countenance, and superior deport- 
ment, always distinguished them ; accompanied 
by openness, sincerity, ^nd very engaging 
manners^. From this brief account of a people 



^^^mm^ 



worship. I conclude, therefore, that their dogmas are impenetrable 
mysteries.** Mariifs TraveUf vol. II. p^26. Lond. 1791. 
{2) MaritVs Trarels, vol. II. p. 25. ^ 

(S) Paul Lucat, speaking of the Maronttes, says, Their language is 
Arabic in convenatipn, but in writiDg they use the Syrtac and Chaliaic 
characters. It does not therefore follow, from their Arabic langu^e 
alone, that the Maronites of JX|/ria, any more than &e Jhiues, are neces- 
.aarily Akabs. *' Ilsparlent Arabs; mais leurs caracth'es sont S^iaques 
Qu Chaidalquet*" Voyage du Sieur Paul Lucas, torn. I. p. 304. 
Amti. 1744. 

(4) I have seen nothing to remind me of the appearance presented by 
Ike Dnua, excepting an engraving in Lord Valentid's Travels, from a 
•drawing by Mr. Soli, representing Abyssinians resting on a march. {See 
vol. III. p. 109. Lottd. 1809.) The two figures, seated upon the right 
.hand of that group, in white cloaks, whose faces are exhibited in profiI<» 
bear a striking resemblance to the Druses we saw in Stfria. 
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cosie^ming s^hom we would glitdly have coatri- 
buted my satisfactory information, we laiist 
now turn our attention %o other subjects^; con- 
fessing, that on leaving the J}rwes, we were as 
ignorant of their reai history as when we entered 
the country of their residence \ 

As we rode from this village towards the 
Sea of Tiberias^ the guides pointed to a sloping 
spot from the heights upon our right, whence 
we had descended, as the place where the 
miracle was accomplished by which our Sa- 
viouE fed the multitude : it is therefore called 
The MukipUcation of Bread; as the Mount 
above, where the Sermon was preached to his 
Disciples, is called The Mountma of Beatitudes, 
from the compressions used in the beginning of 
that discourse*. This part of the Holi^^ LandM 



(1) " The country of £^raii^t>« a put of Mount Lebanon. wJ^ch 
looks towards the Mediterranean Sea» is inhahUed. ia preference to any 
«t*ier 9poti by the Druses, who gave tiwlv Qame to ti»ia soufhera distiict. 
They occupy also the rest of MouAt Lebanon, Anti^Lebanan, the namnr 
plains which lie between Casiravent and the aea» and fdl that extent «f 
shore from Gibail, ptherwise caUed Bi/blns, as fair as the river Biy naar 
the antient Sidon, at present called Sayd, The antient Heliopdii, no*r 
known by the name o£ Balbec, i» peopled 1^ this nation, as well as the 
neighbouring country. In short, families of tbeJDniaey nmy befbmd 
scattered here and theie, throughout every part of Syua and PaxA- 
samE." MarilVs Travels, vol, II. jp, 23, 

(2) " Bleued are the poor ia. spirit • . . . Bktaid are they thst 
mourd,"&c..&c.. . 
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filll of wild animals. Antetdpes are very tlti- 
merotfs: we hsld the plea^re to see these 
beautiful quadrupeds in their natural state, '^^^^'^'' 
feedhig among the thistles and tall hertmge of 
thesfe plsdns, and bounding before us occasio- 
itdiy, when we disturbed them. The Arabs 
frequently take them, in the chase. The lake 
noW' contiiiued in view upon out left. The 
Wind reudered its surface rough, and called to 
mind thfe situatibn of (mv SAviotfii's Disciples, 
when, in one of the small vessels which traverse' 
these witersy they were tossed in a storm, anrf 
saw JEstJs, in the fourth wattth of the night, 
walking to them upon the waves \ Often as 
this subject has been painted. Which combines 
a Aumber of circumstances favourable to a 
sublime representation, no artist has beei 
ftware of the uncommon grandeur of the scenery, 
memorable fot the transaction. The lake of ®fV?^ 

Gahlee, of 

Gennesareth is sun'ounded by objects well cal- LateCen- 
culated to heighten the solemn impression made 
by such a picture; and, independently of the 
local feefin^s likely to be excited in its con- 
templation, it affords oAe of the most striking 
prospects in the Holy Land. It is by comparison 



(3> Matthew xiv. S4, 25, 36. 
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alone that any due conception of its ap-* 
pearance can be communicated- to the minds 
of those who have not seen it : speaking of it 
comparatively, it may be described as longer 
and finer than any of our Cumberland and JVest-^ 
moreland lakes, although it be perhaps inferior 
to Loch Lomond in Scotland. It does not possess 
the vastness of the Lake of Geneva^ although it 
much resemble it in certain points of view. In 
picturesque beauty it comes nearest to the Lake 
of Locarno in Italy, although it be destitute of 
any thing similar to the islands by which that 
majestic piece of water is adorned. It is 
inferior in magnitude, and perhaps in- the 
height of its surroimding mountains, to the 
Lake AspJiahites^ ; but its broad and extended 
surface, covering the bottom of a profoimd 
valley, surrounded by lofty and precipitous 
eminences, when added to the impression under 
which every Christian pilgrim approaches it, 
gives to it a character of unparalleled dignity. 

Having reached the end of the plain whose 
surface exhibited such motley colours to. ug, 
when it was viewed from the Mountain oj 
Beatitudes^ a long and steep declivity of two 
miles yet remained to the town of Tiberias, 
situate upon the borders of the lake. We had 



V, y ■ / 
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here a noble view of the place, with its castle chap. 
and fortifications. Qroupes of uirabs, gathering 
their harvest upon the backs of camels^ were 
seen in the neighbourhood of the town. Beyond 
it, appeared, upon the same side of the lake, 
some buildings erected over the warm mineral 
Baths of Ermnausy which are much frequented 
by the people of the country ; and, still farther, 
the south-eastern extremity of the lake. Turning 
our view towards its northern shores, we beheld, 
through a bold declivity, the situation of 
Capernaum, upon the boundaries of the two tribes 
of Zabulon and Napktali. It was visited in the 
sixth century by ArUoninus the Martyr, an 
extract from whose Itinerary is preserved by 
Relandf which speaks of a church erected upon 
the spot where St. Peters dwelling once stood *. 
Along the borders of this lake may still be seen 
the remains of those antient tombsy hewn by the 
earliest inhabitants of Galilee, in the rocks 
which face the water. Similar works were 
before noticed among the Ruins of Telrnessus. 
They were empty in the time of our Saviour, 
and had become the resort of wretched men. 



(l) " Deinde venimus in civitatem Caphamaum in ddmum Petri, 
qutt modo est basilica." Itin. AntonitL Martyr, f^id, Rclandi Pala^ 
stina, in Norn* Capernaum, 
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CH^p. afflicted by diseases which rendered the«t Hht 
v.i.*y — ^ outcasts of society ; for, in the accoilnt of the 
cure performed by otir Saviour upon a dae- 
moniac in the country of th6 Gadarenes, these 
iambs are particularly alluded to; and their 
existence to this day (although they haVe beeii 
neither noticed by priests nor pilgrims, and 
have escaped the ravages of the Empress 
Helena, who would undoubtedly have sbdped 
them into churches) offers »trcmg internal evi^ 
dence of the accuracy of the Evangelist who has 
recorded the transaction : " There met him out 
OF 'THir tomhs a man with an unclean ^irit, who 
had his dwelling among thA tombsK"* In all 

the descent towards Tiberias^ the soil is Hack, 
and seems to have resuhed from the decompo- 
sition of rocks, which may be called pg^udo- 
v&kanicy from the resemblance they bear to 
substances that have sustakifed the action of 
&re. The stony fragments scattered over the 
inri^ce are amygdaloidal and porous; their 
camiies^ being occasionally occupied by mes&it/pe, 
m by adcular carbonate of lime :— the for«»er 
became perfectly getatiiuzed after immersioiy in 
muriatic acid. We observed some plantations 
of tobacco which was then in bloom ; of Indian 



I J >«| i ■>■ a tm ■«. 1^ ■ ■ <■ ■ ^ . ■ « - ^ 



(l) Mark, ch. v, 2, 3. 
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cam ; of millet, which was still green ; of melons, chap. 
pmplUmy and cuamhers. The harvest of wheat <« ,^. ^ 
and barky ended in June ; but the oa^^ were still 
standing. From Hatti to Tiberias is niije miles: 
two of these consist of the descent from the 
elevated plain towards the lake. 

As we entered the gate of the town, the Ttt«MAs. 
Turkish guards were playing at chess. They 
ccdiducted us to the residence of the Governor. 
Having made as rapid a disposition as possible 
of oiir baggage^ for the purpose of passing the 
n%ht in a large room of the Castle, which 
reminded us of aatient apartments in old 
castellated buildings yet remaining in EngUmdy 
we hastened towards the lake ; every individual 
of our party being eager to bathe his feverish 
limbs in its cool and consecrated waters. 

Proceeding towards the shore, we saw a very 
antient churchy of an oblong square form, to whidi 
we descended by steps, as into the Church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople and some other 
early Christian sanctuaries, where the entrance 
resembles that of a cellar; day-light being 
rarely admitted. There is reason to believe 
that this was the first place of Christian wor^ip 
erected in Tiberias, and that it wa?^ cohstraeted 
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CHAP, as early as the fourth century. The roof is of 
V— V-— ' stone, and it is vaulted. We could discover 
nrf inscription, nor any other clue to its origin. 
The priest, whom we found officiating, was so 
ignorant, that he knew not by whom, for whom, 
nor when, it was erected ; saying only, that it 
Home of ^as Called The house of Peter. Under this name 
it is mentioned by former travellers '. Nicepharus 
Callistus*y as cited by Reland^, records the de- 
dication of a magnificent edifice to St. Peter ^ by 
Helena^ mother of Comtantine the First, in the 
<^ity of Tiberias. Relani distinguishes this 
building fi-om that now bearing the name of the 
Apostle*; but he believes the latter derived 
its name from the former*. It is not however 
so insignificant a structure as he seems to 
suppose. Its arched stone roof, yet existing 
entire, renders it worthy of more particular 



(l) ''At the north-east corner of the town, there is an ohlong 
square church, arched over, and dedicated to St, Peter : it is men- 
tioned by antient authors, and said by some to be the spot where the 
house of St* Peter was." Pococke's Deseript. ^ the £<ut, voL II. 
Pairt I. p, 68. 

(S) HUtor. EccUs. 11, IS. 

(3) Palastma lUustrata, torn. 11. p. 1049. 7V<|;. Bat^ 1714. 

(4) *' In hftc urbe nimirum sedem mag^nificam, et ab fllk quse hodie 
Petri dicitur plan^ diyenam, Helena, G:>n8tantinl mater, Petro olim 
dedicavit." Jbid. 

(5) " Hinc, puto, nomen aedis Petri huic ediculse adhssit.'* 
PaUestma lihutraia, torn. II. p, 104S. 
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observation. If it be not the building erected 
by Helena^ on the spot where our Saviour is 
said to have appeared to St. Peter after his 
resurrection ^ it is probably that which Epipha- 
mu^^ relates to have been built by a native of 
Tiberias, one Josephus^, who, under the auspices 
of Constantine, erected the churches of Sephoris^ 
and Capemaum^^. The materials of which it 
consists seem to correspond with the descrip- 
tion given of the stones use.d for that edifice. 
Josephus, according to Epiphanitis^\ when about: 
to build the church, found part of an antient 



(6) John xxi. 1. '' Ecclesia ab HelenA matre in isto loco fabricata, 
in suo decore pulchra permanet." Bonifacius de Perenni CuUu Terr, 
Sonet. Uh. it. 

(7) EpiphanU Opera, torn. II. lib. i. Jdv, Har. p. 138. Paris, 162S. 

(8) In referring to this Jotephus, Reland uses so little precision, 
tbat he might be confounded with Jotephus the Jewish Historian. 
*' Tiberiade,*' says he, " ante tempora Josephi non licuit Christtano." 
{Rtlandi Pakestina JllustreUa^ torn, II. p. 1038.) A preceding para- 
graph, however, states that he acted under the auspices of OnstatUme 
the first i and Ep^hatmu, whose writings are referred to by Rekmd, 
oaotiously avoids confounding him with Flavins Josephus, 

(9) See the former Chapter. 

(10) Built over the. spot where St. Peter*s dwelling was believed to 
have stood in Capernaum. See an extract from the Itinerary of 
Jntaniais the Martyr, written in the sixth centuiy, and given in a 
former Note. Also Reland. PdUsst. Illust. torn. II. p. 683. TVtjf. 
Bait. 1714. 

(11) Eptphanii Opera, torn. II. lib. i. Adv, Har. pp. 186, 137. 
Pamt, iSiS. 
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CHAP, temple, called the Adrianjeum'^ cansisting of 
stoneB six feet square*, which the inhabitants 



viviV of Tiberias wished to conviert into a public bath. 
This he immediately appropriated to the erec* 
tion of a new sanctuary; and in the present 
building similar remains may be observed. 
Whatever may be the date of it, we may 
regret that, in the numerous publications which 
have appeared respecting the Holy Land, no 
accurate delineation of these curious specimens 
of vaulted architecture has yet been afforded by 
artists duly qualified for their representation. 

'D^tcnp- The town of Tiberias is situate close to the 

tio|i of the 

Town. edge of the lake. It is fortified by walls, but 
it has no artillery ; and like all Vurhish citadels, 
it makes a great figure from without, exhibiting 
at the same time the utmost wretchedness 
within. Its castle stands upon a rising ground 
. in the north part of it. No antiquities now 
remain, except the building just described, and 
the celebrated hot baths of Emmaus^ about a 



(1) 'A^«MM». Temples without imai^ were adled Adrian^, 
from /idrUm, by whom they weie iDtroduced. 

(S) That is to say, of four cubits square ; reckoniog^ eaeh cbbk at 
eighteen inches. 

(3) Emmaus, or Jmmaus, signifies baths. (F'id, Joseph. Sb. iv» 
de BelL Jud. <r. 1.) The Hebtxiv appellation is nbtl Cbammath 
(Reland, Pakeat. llkut. torn. I. lib, i. /». SOS.) The Baths otTib§Hm 

are 
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mile to the south of the town, *' Thermos Tibe^ 
riadis quis ignoreu?^'' They were visited by 
Egmont and Heyman ; but the water has never 
heen accurately analyzed. Hasselquist sj:ates, 
that he remained long enough for this purpose ^ 
but he has given no account of its chemical 
constituents. Pococke indeed brought a bottle 
of it away, having observed a red sediment 
upon the stones about the place. He affirms*, 
that it contained ^' gross fixed vitriol, some alumy 
and a mineral saltr A traveller of the name of 
MoncohjfSy cited by Reland\ relates, that the 
water is extremely hot, having a taste of sulphur 
mixed with nitre. Egrmynt and Heyman describe 
its quality a^ resembling that of the springs at 
Aix la Chapelle^. They bathed here, and found 



are tbus mentioned by Pliny : *' Ab occidente Tiberiade, aquis calidia 
salubri." (Hist, Nat, lib. v. c, 15.) Josephut also mentions them, 
and their situation with regard to the city : Qi^fiot ev» a^uhf lyirrif ]v 
Mv/uff, 'AftftaoSt Sftfia uvrf, TkernuB turn Umg^ (ab urbe Tiberiadis) 
ahitOfU^ in tnco, Ammaus dicto." (Josephus, Autiq. lib. xviii. c. 3. 
The Arabian word for batbs, Chammamj or Hammamt is not very 
diftsreot from the Hebrew ; and by this name the Baths of Tiberias are 
now caHed. 

(4) Belandi Pukuiifm lihish'. torn. II. lib. iii. p. 1039. Tn^. 
BtU. 1714. 

(5) Travels to the East, p. 1S7. Land, 1766. 

(^> Deicription of the East, vol. II. part I. p. 69. Land, 1745. 
(7) Pedsut. JUttst, ton. If. lib. iii. p. 1040. Traj. Bat, 1714* 
f8) Travels through Pert of Europe, Asia Minor, &c. vol. II. p. 3S. 
Lmd. 1759. 
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CHAP, the water " so hot, as not easily to be endured,'* 
'_ /- - and '' so salty as to communicate a brackish 
taste to that of the lake near it.'' Folney says *, 
that, ." for want of cleaning, it is filled with a 
black mud, which is a genuine JSthiops Martial r' 
that " persons attacked by rheumatic complaints^ 
find great relief, and are frequently cured by- 
baths of this mud.'' 

These observations have been introduced, 
because we were unable ourselves to visit the 
place; and were compelled to rest satisfied 
with a distant view of the building which 
covers a spring renowned, during many ages, 
for its medicinal properties. In the space be- 
tween Tiberias and Emmaits, Egmont and Heyman 
noticed remains of walls, and other ruins, which 
are described as foundations of the old city*. 
This is said, by Pococke\ to have extended 

(1) Travels in £gypi and SyrUt, vol. II. p. 230. Land, 1787' 

-(2) Egmont and Heyman, vol. 11. p. 33. 

\Z) Description tf the Eaet, vol. II. part I. p, 68. Pococke says, 
that when they were digging for stunes to build the casUe, upon, the 
north side olF the town, they found a great number of sepulehre$, 
wherein it was stated Jetffi bad been buried eight hundred yean 
before. He saw a stone Qoffin (p. 69) adorned with reliefs, ezhibitiiig 
a bull's head within a crown of flowers, and ** a festoon supported ky 
a spread eagle" The eity has never been inhabited by any people 
unto whom this religious custom can be ascribed, except its Jewish 
owners. The fact therefore affords curiqus proof of the antiquity of 

mm 

a^very popular symbol in heraldry. 
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about half a mile farther to the south than the chap. 
present inclosure of its walls. 

Adrichomius^y considering Tiberias to be 
the Cinneroth of the Hebrews, says, that this 
city was captured by Benhadad king of Syria \ 
and, in after-ages, restored by Herody who 
surrounded it with walls, and adorned it 
with magnificent buildings. But Cinneroth ^ 
or, as it is otherwise written, Kinnerethy was 
a city of Naphtali, and not of Zabufon^. 



(4) Adrichomii Theat, Terr. Sand, in Zabulon, Vid. p. 143. 
Colon, 1628, 

(5) 1 Kings TV, 20. At the precise moment when this note is intro- 
duced, the irruption of the fFakabee Arabs into the neighbourhood of 
Damascus has made the eastern district of Syria a scene of transacticis 
resembling the state of the country nine hundred and fifty-one years 
before the Christian sera. Ibn Saoud, the Wahabee Chief, remained 
only two days and a half in the ffauran; overran, in that time, a space 
of at least 140 miles; plundered and ransacked about thirty villages; 
anid returned flying into the heart of his desert dominions. These par- 
dculars are communicated to the author in a letter (dated Aleppo ^ 
May 3, 1811) from his £nend Burckhardtt now travelling under the 
auspices of the African Society. They afford a striking parallel with tlf^ 
** Acts of Asa, and all his might, and all that he did," who, in his war 
wi& Baashoi sent Ben-kadad of Damascus " against the cities of Israel^ 
and smote Ijon, and Dan, and AbeUbetk-maachah, and all Cinnerothy with 
all the land of NajMtali.'* 

(6) Beland. Palast, lUust, torn, II. lib, ill. p, 1036. D'AnviUe how- 
ever reconciles this position of Kinnereth, which he writes Cinereth, 
by extending the boundaries of Naphiali to the southern extremity of 
the Lake Gennesareth, 

VOL. IV. ' P 
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CHAP. The old Hebrew city, whatever was its name, 
probably owed its birth to the renown of its 
baths. Some of the most antient temples in 
the world, together with the cities to, which 
they belonged, had a similar origin*. Tiberiasy 
according to some authors *, was built by TTiie- 
rius the Roman Emperor, who called it after his 
own name. But Josephus relates, that Herod 
the Tetrarch erected it in honour of Tiberius, 
with whom he was in great favour*. For this 
purpose, it is said, he selected the most suitable 
place in all Galilee^ upon the border of the Lake 
Gennesareth. The ample document afforded 
by Josephus is sufficient to prove that HerocCs city 
was precisely on the spot occupied by the town 
as it now stands ; for in the account given by 
him of its situation, he describes the hot baths 
of Emmaus as being out of the city, and not far 
from it*. Very considerable privileges were 
given to those who chose to settle there ; the 



(1) Witness the temple o£ Jupiter in Mount Ida, mentioned by Homer 
and by Msctuflus ; the temple of JEsculapiut in Epidauria ; &c. &c. 

'* 1$ urbem in JudeeA condidit, et de nomine suo appeilavit Tiberiada*' 
Joel in Ckrokograp&ia, p. 162. £adem hssc leguntur apud liichaelem 
Glycapi In Annul, part S, p. 233. Vid. Reland. Paheit, Illust, torn, II* 
p, I037. 1 

(3) Antifuit, lib. xviii. c 3. et 2)e BelU Jud, lib. ii. c. 8. 

(4) Ibid. 
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ground upon which the city was built being full chap. 
of sepulchres, and thereby considered as pol- ^ ^- ^ 
luted by dead bodies*. Hence we may infer 
the existence erf* a former city upon the same 
territory. Tiberias makes a conspicuous figure 
in the Jewish annals^: it was the scene of some 
of the most memorable events recorded by 
Josephus. In refuting the writings of JustxiSy an 
historian often quoted by Stephanas Byzantirmsi 
he speaks of Sepphoris and Tiberias as the two 
most illustrious cities of Galilee\ During a 
visit paid to it by jigrippa, the successor of 
Herod, the kings of Comagene, of Emessa, of 
the Lesser Armeniay of Pontus, and of Chalets, 
here met to do him honour, and were magnifi- 
cently entertained ^ After the downfal of 
Jerusalem, it continued, until the ^Jlh century ^ 
the residence of Jewish patriarchs, rabbins, and 
learned men. A university was founded here. 



(5) AntiquH, lib. xviii. c. 3. et De Bell. Jud, lib. ii. c. 8. 

(6) ** Vide Mt'snam Schahbath, III. 4. et XXII. 5. &c.*' Reland, 
Falsest, lilust, torn. II. lib. iii. /}, 1039. ^Josephus, Antiq. lib. xviii. c.3. 
lib. xiz. c. 7. Ib ViL &c. &c. 

(7) Jotephut in Vita su&. 

(8) Antiq. lib. xix. c 7. 

(9) Reland says, " usque ad saculum quartum,** Egmont and ffeyman 
mention the fifth ; and Pococke, the eleventh centurjr. I have preferred 
the «ra assigned by Egmont and Heyman, (vol. Ilf p. SI.) because they 
mention the precise year, and give their authority. 

p2 



f 



V. 
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CHAP. The office of Patriarch was hereditary; and 
J appeared with some lustre under the Etnperor 
Adrian^ in the person of Simmi the Thirds In 
the beginning of the fifth century*, the Patri- 
archate was suppressed, after having subsisted 
three hundred and fifty years \ In the sixths 
JtistiniaTiy according to ProcopiuSy rebuilt the 
walls*. In the seventh century*, the city was 
taken by the Saracens ^ under Caliph Omar ; yet, 
in the eighth, we find it mentioned in an Itine-^ 
rary cited by Relandy as still containing many 
churches and Jewish synagogues*. Various 
medals are extant of the city, bearing different 
inscriptions ^ These are interestuig, not only 



(1) EgmonitaxA ffeymatif vol. 11. p. 31. 

(2) A. D. 429. Ibid. 

(3) See Sasnage*i Hist, of the Jews. 

(4) Procop, lib. v. e. 9. de JEdific^ Justinian. 

(5) A. D. 640. See JBasnage;. Egmont and Heyman ; &c The 
Emperor Heractiut visited this phice A. D. 620, as appears from the 
YfTiimf^ oi Anaitcaius {Histwr. p. 101). Tiberiadem adiiset, accusayere 
Christiani Benjamin quendam nomine, quasi mala sibi facientem (erat 
enim admodum opulentus) qui suscepit Imperatorem et exercitum ejus. 
Ast imperator damnavit eum ; * Quamobrem,* inquiens, * molestus es 
Christianis ?' qui ait, * Ut inimicis fidei me«.* Tunc Imperator admoni- 
tum hunc, et ad credendum suasum baptizavit in sdibus Eustachii Nea- 
politani, qui et ipse cum Christia^us esset Imperatorem excepit." JUL 
Paligst, torn, II. p, 1040. 

(6) lein. Waiibaldi. Rel. Palast. ibid. 

(7) Vid. Harduin. Num. Antiq. p. 498. Paris, 1684. Paiin. p. 185. 
Vaillant Numis, Imper at. August, et Cccsar, ;7.S74. Paris, 1698, &c 
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from the dates which they commemorate, but 
also in the allusion made by some of them to 
the baths of Tiberias, the principal cause of the 
city's celebrity. They are chiefly of the time of 
Trajan or of Adrian. Upon some, the Syrian 
goddess Astarte is represented standing upon 
the prow of a vessel, with the head of Osiris 
in her right hand, and a spear in her left** 
Others represent Jupiter sitting in his templet 
There are also other medals of the city, with 
the figure of Hygeia, holding a serpent, and sit* 
ting on a mountain ; from whose base issue 
two fountains, intended for the hot springs of 
Emmaus *^. 

Among the pebbles of the shore were pieces ^^^1^6^ 
of a porous rock, resembling the substance g«i«m«- 
called Toadstone in England: its cavities were 

filled with zeolite. Native gold was found here 

- - — — — — — — -■ ■ ■- 

The legend given by Harduin is, TIBEPIEAN - Eni * KAAT AIOT ' £T • AH* 
Those commemorated by VcUUant have KAATAIO TIBEPIEIIN, with dif- 
ferent dates. Tlie epocha of the city commences with the year of Rome 
770 ; therefore the All, or 81, noticed by Harduin, answers to the year 
of Rome 850, being the first year of Trqjan's reign. It was usual to 
compliment the Emperors by striking medals during the first year of their 
reign. Reiand notices a remarkable medal of Tibkrias (torn, IT. p. 1042. 
PaUesi. Ulust,) which had on one side the legend tibepiac within a 
laurel wreath, and upon the other the words HPXIAOT TETPAPXOT L. AA. 
with a palm branch. 

(8) VaiUam, p. 374. Num» Imperat, Paris, 1698. 

(9) IMd. 

(10) Vid., Reiand. Fdtast. lUutt. torn. IL p. 1042. 
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formerly. We noticed an appearance of this 
kind, but, on account of its trivial nature, neg- 
lected to pay proper attention to it, notwith- 
standing the hints given by more than one 
writer upon this subject'. Neither boat, nor 
vessel of any kind, appeared upon the lake. 
The water was as clear as the purest crystal ; 
sweet, cool, and most refreshing to the taste. 
Swimming to- a considerable distance from the 
shore, we found it so limpid, that we could dis- 
cern the bottom covered with shining pebbles. 
Among these stones was a beautiful but very 
Non-de- dimiuutivc kind of shell, being a non-descript 
species of Buccinum^^ which we have called 
BucciNUM GALiLiEUM. We amused ourselves 
by diving for specimens ; and the very circum- 
stance of discerning such small objects beneath 



(1) Hegetipput de Excid* Urb, Hiero, lib. iii. c. 26, &c. 

(2) See the Vignette to this Chapter. The figure which most resem- 
bles this new species of Buccinum is in Ckemnitz* (Vol, IV. /». 43. 
tab, 124.j^. 1167, 1169.) He calls it Nassa fasctataj and describes it 
^^fasciis altemis obscurh brunneia, rufescentibus et candidis circumcincta" 
He refers also to Seba, (Thesaurut^ vol. III. tab, 53»f. 43.) who describes 
it, ** cinereo'flava^ itidem coitata crenata* el profundi l^al<u* The latter 
part of Seba*s description is particularly characteristic of this new species, 
which is evidently a Buccinum, Chemnitz says that his shell is found in 
great abundance at Tranquebar. Neither of the figures referred to 
affords a correct representation of the Galiltean Buccinum ; nor is there in 
Linnaeus any description which answers to it. We have therefore named 
it Buccinum GAULisuM. 
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the surface, may prove the high transparency chap. 
of the water. The River Jordan maintains its v — y-i».»* 
course through the middle of the lake ; and, it Biver 
is said, without mingling its waters. A similar 
story is related of the Rhine and Moselle at 
Coblentz, and in other parts of the world, where 
difference of colour has been caused in water by 
the junction of rivers'. A strong current also 
marks the passage of the Jordan through the 
middle of the lake ; and when this is opposed 
by contrary winds, which blow here with the 
force of a hurricane from the south-east, sweep, 
ing from the mountains into the lake, it may be 
conceived that a boisterous sea is instantly 
raised : this the small vessels of the country 
are ill qualified to resist. As different state- 
ments have been made of the breadth of this 
lake, and experienced mariners are often tole- 
rably accurate in measuring distance upon 
water by the eye, we asked Captain Culverhouse 
what he believed to be the interval between 
Tiberias and the opposite shore, where there is a 
village scarcely perceptible, upon the site of 
antient Hippos. He considered it as equal to J5ri>;>o*. 
six miles. Mr. Loudon, Purser of the Romulus, 
and also the Cockswain of the Captain's barge. 



(3) Sec p. 90 of our Third Volumt^ 8vo. edit. 
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CHAP, were of the same opinion: of course, such a 
^* mode of computing distances must be liable to 
error. We could obtain no information from the 
inhabitants respecting the dimensions of their 
lake : the vague method of reckoning according 
to the time one of their boats can sail round 
or across it, was the only measure they could 
Dimen- fumish. Accordiug to Sandys ^9 its length is 
^^oiGa- twelve miles and a half, and its breadth six. 
This is evidently derived from Josephus*. Of 
its length we could not form any accurate 
opinion, because its southern extremity, winding 
behind distant mountains, was concealed from 
our view; but we inclined rather to the state- 
ment oi Hegesippusy as applied by Reland^ to 
the text of Josephus ; this makes it to equal one 
hundred and forty stadia^ or seventeen miles 
and a half*. Josephus speaks of the sweetness 
of its water*, of its pebbly bottom, and, above 



lilee. 



(1) «* In length an hundred furlongs, and fortie in breadth." Sandi/s* 
Travels, JBook m»p, 141. Lond, 1637. 

(2) See a former Note. 

(S) Palasi. lllust. lib. i. c. 39. torn. I. p. 259. 7V<y. ad Rhen, 1714. 

(4) " Namque lacus ipsius, velut quodam mare sinus amplissimus, in 
longitudinem centum quadraginta extenditur stadia, latitudine quadraginta 
diffunditur." Hegesippus de Excid, Urb, Hiero. lib, iii. c. 26. vol. VII. 
2u4:92. Bib, Pat. Par. 1654. 

(5) The waters of this lake are thus extolled by Quarfsmius ,- « Non 
ccenosae, paludoss, vcl amar», sed clarae, dulces, potahiles,^ et fecunda.** 
Quaremii Elucid. Terr. Sdnct. lib. vii. c. 3. p.S62. t<m.U. Antverp, 16S9. 
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all, of the salubrity of the surroundmg atmo- chap. 
sphere*. He says the water is so cold^ that its ^* 
temperature is not affected by its being emosedir 
to the sun during the hottest season of the year. 
A most curious circumstance concerning this 
lake is mentioned by Hasselquist : " I thought it 
remarkable," observes this celebrated natu- 
ralist^ "that the same kind of fish should be ^^^^ 
here met with as in the Nile ; Charmuth, Silurusy 
Boenni, Mulsil, and Sparus Galilceusr This 
explains the observations of certain travellers, 
who speak of the lake as possessing fishes 
peculiar to itself ; not being, perhaps, acquainted 
with the produce of the Nile. Josephus consi- 
ders the Lake Gennesareth as having fishes of a 
peculiar nature*; and yet it is very worthy of 
notice, that, in speaking of the fountain of Caper- 
naum, his remarks tend to confirm the observa- 
tion made by Hasselquist. " Some consider it," 
says he^ "as a vein of the Nile, because it 
brings forth fishes resembling the Coracinus of 
the ^^Alexandrian lake." 



(6) Joseph, lib. iii. d^ Beli, Jud. c. 18. 

(7) Hatselquht's Voy. and Ttkw. in the Levant^ p. 157. Lond, 1766. 

(8) Lib. iii. cap. 18. de Bell, r Jud, 

(9) Taumv ^Xi/3« rw Ni/X«v rtfU t^t^ar, iiru yt9v^ r^ zmra rnv 'AXi^m- 
2^m X/jKyn* Ki^Muff iru^aitXnftn. Joseph, lib. iii. de Bell. Jud. 2om.II. 
p.25S,ed. S. Maverc. Amtt. &c. 1726. . The same kind of fish is men - 
turned in jithenaust (p* 227. C. Hav.J Sec also " Gesner, de Jquatiiibus:* 
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CHAP. This lake was the scene of a most bloody 
s V 'f naval engagement between the Romans under 
Antient f^espasian, and the Jews who had revolted 

Naval En- . 

gagemenu during the administration of Agrippa. The 
account of the action, as given by Josepkus, 
proves that the vessels of the country were 
nothing more than mere boats : even those of 
the Romans, expressly built for that occasion, 
and described as larger than the ships used 
by the Jews, consisted of small craft, rapidly 
constructed, and for the building of which, 
it is said, they had abundance both of artificers 
and materials'. Titus and Trajan were present 
in that engagement ; and Vespasian was himself 
on board the Roman fleet. The rebel army 
consisted of an immense multitude of seditious 
people, from all the towns of the country, and 
especially from those bordering upon the lake, 
who, as fugitives after the capture of Taric/uea^ by 

(1) JosephuSy lib. iii. de Bell. Jud, cap. 17. 

(2) TaricluBa was situate beyond the Batbs of Emmaus, at the 
southern extremity of the Lake of Genuesareth, three miles and three 
quarters distant from Tiberias i or thirty stadia^ according to 
Josephtu. Between these two cities Fespasian^s army was often 
encamped, and generally at the Baths of Emmtnu. PUny^ speaking 
of Tarichaa, says, that, by some, the lake was called after the name 
of this city : " A meridie Tarichea, quo nomine aliqui et lacum 
appellant." {Plin, Hist, Nat. lib,v, cap. 15. L. BaJt. l635.^om. \,p. 263.) 
In the same manner, the fjoke of Geneva is by some called the Lake 
of Lausanne^ aqd esoeciffiiw hv Gibbon^ who was offended at being 

/^ensured 
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THttis, had sought refuge upon the water. The chap. 
victory gained by the Romans was followed v ^yl^ , * 
by such a terrible slaughter of the Jews, that slaughter 
nothing was to be seen, either upon the lake ^ * "*"* 
or along its shores, excepting blood, and the 
mangled corpses of the insurgents : their dead 
bodies infected the air to such a degree, that 
the victors as well as the vanquished were 
sufferers upon the occasion : the number of the 
slain, after the two actions, (that of Tarichea 
and the naval engagement which followed,) 
amounted to six thousand five hundred persons. 
Neither was the slaughter less memorable 
of the prisoners, who were marched to Tiberias 
as soon as the victory had been obtained^ 
Vespasian caused them all to be shut up in the 
amphitheatre ; where twelve hundred of them 
were put to death, beii^ unable or unfit to 
bear arms. This amphitheatre, according to 
the account given by Josephus, was large 
enough to contain* thirty-seven thousand six 
hundred persons, (besides a vast number of 
others who were given as slaves by Vespasian 



censured for it. The author once heard him express an intention 
of proving this last to be the only correct appellation. 

(3) Future travellers will perhaps discover the remains of 9 building 
of this magnitude. 
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to j4grippa, as well as of the inhabitants of 
Trachonitis\ Gaulon^, Hippos^, and Gadara*; the 
sum total of which he has not mentioned,) all 
of whom were mountaineers of Anti'Libarms 
and HermoTiy or restless tribes of freebooters 
ftom Eastern Syria; unable, as Jb^e/>Ai^ describes 
them, to sustain a life of peace, and exhibiting, 
eighteen hundred years ago, the same state of 
society which now characterizes the inhabitants 
of this country. 

After reluctantly retiring -from this limpid 
Lake, we returned to the castle. Here, within 
the spacious and airy apartment prepared for 
our reception, we mutually expressed our hopes 
of passing at least one night free from the 
attacks of vermin ; but, to our dismay, the Sheih^ 
being informed of our conversation, burst into 



(1) Trachowitis was the country newr Damascus, to the east of 
Herman and Anti-Ubanus. 

(2) Gaulon gave its name to the district called Gaulemtis, beyond 
J&rdatiy on the eastern side of the Lake of Gennesareih. It was one 
of the six cities of refuge. 

(3) A city opposite to Tiberias, upon the Lake Getmesareth, at the 
south-western extremity of a ridge of mountains beariog the same 
name, and being a branch of the chain of Hei'mon, 

(4) A city beyond Jordan, distant seven miles and a half from the 
Lake Gennesareth, Like Hippos, it gave its name to a small province. 
The hot baths of 'Gadara are mentioned by Epiphanius, Gaddra, ac* 
cording to Polylius, was one of the strongest cities of the country. 



\ 
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laughter, and said, that, according to a saying c^p- 
current in Galilee, "the king of the fleas ^ ■y*».> 

HOLDS HIS COURT IN TIBERIAS." SomC of the 

party, provided with hammocks, slung them 
from the walls, so as to lie suspended above the 
floor ; yet even these did not escape persecu- 
tion : ajid, for the rest of us, who lay on the 
bare planks, we were, as usual, tormented 
and restless during the night, listening to the 
noise made by the jackals. Being well aware 
what we had to expect, we resolved to devote 
as many hours as possible, before day-break, 
to conversation with the people of the country, 
to our supper, and to the business of writing 
our journals. They brought us a plentiful 
repast, consisting of three sorts of fried fishes 
from the lake : one of these, a species of mullet, * 
was, according to their tradition, the favourite 
food of Jesus Christ. The French, during the 
time their army remained under Buonaparte in 
the Holy Land, constructed two very large 
ovens in this castle. Two years had elapsed, ^pp*?^ 
at the time of our arrival, since they had set ca»«^ by 
fire to their granary j and it was considered 
as a miracle by the inhabitants of Tiberias, that 
the combustion was not yet extinguished. We 
visited the place, and perceived, that, whenever 
the ashes of the burned com were stirr^ by 
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thrusting a stick among them, sparks were even 
then glowing throughout the heap ; and a piece 
of wood, being left there, became charred. 
The heat in those vaulted chambers, where the 
corn had been destroyed, was still very great. 

The next morning we arose as soon as light 
appeared, in order to bathe once more, and 
take a last survey of the town. Although, from 
several circumstances, we were convinced 
that the antient dty stood upon the site of the 
modern, it is very probable that it occupied 
a greater extent of territory*, particularly 
towards the south, where there are reinams 
of buildings. Some authors mention a temple*, 
called AftAEK A0PONON, erected upon the spot 
where it was believed our Saviour miraculously 
fed the multitude ; and other edifices, of which 
ho trace is now remaining. The most singular 
circumstance concerning Tiberias is mentioned 
by Boniface^: he describes the city as not being 



(l) Quaresmhu melitions a ^te of black and white marble on its 
western side ; describing the city as of a square form, and saying of 
it, '' Non multum antigua est, et veteri Tlberiade muUb mmor : hane 
enim hngh me^orem istd fuisse circumjttcentes magnee ruiiMP, et maxima 
procedendo ad duo milHaria meridiem versUs, non ehteur^ demmutrant, 
£lucid, Terr, Sand. lib. vii. cap. 4. torn. U. p. 864. J§ni. l€39. 

(2). Nicephorusy lib. viii. cap. 30, &c. 

(3) Bonifacim de Perenni CuUu Terres Sanetee, lib. ii. 



»» 
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habitable, on account of the multitude of ser- chap. 
pents^. This has not been stated by any other ^" " v * 
author ; neither did any observation made "by 
us upon the spot, with regard to the natural .. 
history of the country, serve to explain the 
origin of this misrepresentation ; the more 
remarkable, as it is affirmed by one who 
resided in the Holy Land^; and whose writings, 
are frequently quoted by authors towards the 
end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries. Tiberias at present is Population 
much inhabited ; principally by Jews, who are 
said to be the descendants of families resident 
there in the time of our Saviour: they are 
perhaps a remnant of refugees who fled hither 
after the capture of Jerusalem by the Romans. 
The Christian inhabitants of this town are, 
however, also numerous : of this we were con- 
vinced, by the multitude we saw coming from 
tie morning service of the church. 



(4) " IHberiat civitas amninb inhdbitabiiis est, propter serpentum 
muUUudmem," lb. 

(5) He was superior of a monastery at Mount Sion in Jerusalem, 
and afterwards advanced to an episcopal see in Italy* Vid. Qtiaresmm 
Bhic, Um, I. Hh, 5. c, 13. 



■■y^^^. 



CHAP. VI. 



THE HOLY LAND— TIBERIAS TO NAPOLOSE. 

Departure from T\htT\as— Effect of ike Climate— Pro- 
diictitms of the Desert — Llibi — State of the Country — 
Mount Thabdt — Change of Route — Narrow Escape of 
ike Autk'rr — Camp ofDjezzar's Cavalry — fyiirsof the 
Arabs — Their Manners and Disposition — Address of an 
Arab to AwiWare— SiMooM, w Wind of the Desert — 
Bread hakedin the Sun's Rays— Emir of the Mountains 
—Plain of Esdraelon — Encampments — Jennin — EffeH 
produced by Change of Government — Santorri — Antienl 
Castle — Napolose or Sichbm — Reception by the 
Governor — Aspect and State of the City — Its various 
Appellaiitms — 
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Appellations — Circumstances connected with its antient 
History — ^Tomb of Joseph — ^Tomb of Joshua — Nature 
of those Relics — Samaritans — Jacob's Well. 

W E were on horseback by six o'clock on chap! 
McMi'day morning, July the sixth, notwith- c ^^' ^ . 
standing our excursion, and continued our 
route. Leaving Tiberias, we took a different Depart«ire 
road from that by which we came, and crossed 



rias. 



an extensive valley, hoping to visit Mount 
Thabdr. In this valley, three hundred French 
cavalry defeated an army of ten thousand Turks ; 
an event so astonishing, even to the Turks them- 
selves, that they considered the victory as 
obtained by magic ; an art which they believe 
many of the Franks to possess. 

All the pleasure of travelling, at this season Efftct of 
of the year, in the Holy Land, is done away by 
the excessive heat of the sun. A traveller, 
wearied and spiritless, is often more subdued 
at the beginning than at the end of his day s 
journey. Many rare plants and curious minerals 
invite his notice, as he passes slowly along^, 
with depressed looks fixed upon the ground ; 
but these it is impossible for him to obtain. It 
appears to him to be an act of unjustifiable 
criielty to ask q. servant, or even one of the 
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attending j4rabs, to descend from his horse, for 
the purpose of collecting either the one or the 
other. All nature seems to droop ; almost every 
animal seeks for shade, which it is extremely dif- 
Produc- ficult to find. But the chamceleoriy the lizard, the 

tions of the 

Desert. serpent^ and all sorts of beetles, basking, even 
at noon, upon rocks and in sandy places, exposed 
to the most scorching rays, seem to rejoice in 
the greatest heat in which it is possible to exist. 
This is also the case in Egypt, where no desert 
is so solitary but reptiles and insects may be 
observ^ed ; proving that the ostrich, and other 
birds found there, are by no means, as some 
writers have maintained, at a loss for food. It 
. is more probable that the desert offers to them 
nourishment they could not easily procure 
elsewhere. A very interesting volume of 
natural history might be made, relating only 
to the inhabitants of the Desert ; they are much 
more numerous than is commonly believed: 
and if to these were added the plants which thrive 
only in such a situation, with an account of those 
extraordinary petrifactions found in the jifrican 
deserts ; the various jaspers^ and other siliceous 
concretions abounding in the sandy tract be- 
tween the Red Sea and the JVz/e, as well as all 
over Arabia Petrcea and Mauritania ; the descrip- 
tion would be truly marvellous. The enterprise 
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©f another Hasselquist is not required for this chap. 
purpose ; because, although much remains to be ^ ^- ^ 
discovered, naturalists are already possessed of 
sufficient materials for such an undertaking. 

After three hours, walking our horses, we lm. 
arrived at a poor village, called LMi \ situate 
upon the brow of a range of hills, which bound 
the valley before mentioned, towards the south. 
During our ride, we had suffered apprehensions 
from the tribes of Arabs under arms, who were 
occasionally seen, descending and scouring 
the opposite hills, as we crossed the valley. 
We could plainly discern them, by means of 
our glasses, reconnoitering us from the summits 
ef those hills. They were described at Likbi as 
collected in great force upon Mount Thabdr; so 
that our visit to that mountain became imprac- 
ticable: the guard whom Djezzar had sent 
with us would not venture thither. We were 
therefore compelled to rest satisfied with the 
view we had of it from LdhL Djezzar^ troops 
had, on the preceding day (Sunday), taken 
many thousand cattle from the Arabs : therefore, 
besides their natural predatory disposition, they 
were at this time actuated by motives of the 



^mm 



(l) pronovnced Looby » 
VOL. IV. Q 
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cdAP. most direful revenge, not only for the loss of 
^. - y ^ their property, but also of many of their friends 
and relations, who had been captured. The 
mere sight of an escort from their bitter enemy, 
Df'ezzar Pasha, would have induced them to put 
every one of us to death. We had lost somewhat 
of our strength by deserters froqi the pilgrims 
of our caravan, who had thought proper to 
remain at Tiberias, intimidated by the state of 
the country. Our number, upon arriving at 
Liibi, amounted only to thirty-three horsemen : 
these, by the advice of the cap&in of the 
guard, we had dispersed as much as possible 
during the journey ; and taught them to skir • 
mish at a distance from each other^ that the 
scouts of the j4rab army, upon the heights, 
might not be able to count our whole force. We 
State of the wcrc at this time in the midst of a country con- 

CottBtry. 

tinually overrun by rebel tribes. The wretched 
inhabitants of LUibi pretended to be in hourly 
expectation of an assault, from which they said 
nothing but their poverty had hitherto preserved 
them. We could not, however, place any coa- 
fidence in these people, and determined to 
make our stay with them as short as possible* 
Mouiit Mount Thabdr seemed to be distant from this 
^ "^' place about six miles. Its top was described 
as a plain of great extent, finely cultivated. 
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and inhabited by numerous Arab tribes. It chap. 

^ VI. 

appears to be of a conical form, entirely v » -> 
detached from any neighbouring mountain^ and 
it stands upon one side of the great plain of 
Esdraelon. We breakfasted at Lubi, beneath 
the shade of some mats covered with weeds, 
set up against the side of a house ; not being 
perfectly tranquil as to our hosts, who, in a 
rebel country, evidently brought us food with 
reluctance, and seemed disposed to quarrel 
with our guard. Our bread was baked upon 
heated stones, in holes dug in the grounds 
The women, who were principally occupied in 
preparing it, and who occasionally passed us 
for that purpose, were without veils, and of 
such unusual beauty, that we saw nothing to 
compare with them in any other part of the East. 

Being therefore compelled to alter the plan change of 
of our journey, we returned from LM, by the 
wa,y of Cana, once more to Nazareth ; passing 
through the field of bearded wheat before 
mentioned, where the Disciples of Christ are 
said to have plucked the ears of com upon the 
Sabbath-day. It lies nearly opposite to the 
village of Turan. We collected specimens of 
the wheat, in imitation of the other pilgrims of 
our party, who all seemed eager to bear away 

Q2 
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CHAP, the produce of the land, as a consecrated 
relic. It was, in fact, the only wheat now 
standing, for the harvest of the country was by 
this time generally collected. 

The next morning, Tuesday, July the seventh, 
we were refused camels to carry our luggage, 
by the people of Nazareth ; upon the plea, that 
the jlrabs would attack us, and seize the 
camels, in return for the cattle which Djezzar 
had taken from them. Asses were at length 
allowed, and we began our journey at seven 
o'clock. Every one of our party was eager to 
be the first who should get out of Nazareth; 
for although we had pitched a tent upon the 
roof of the house where we passed the night, 
it had been^ as usual, a night of penance, 
rather than of rest: so infested with vermin 
was every part 'of the building. The author, 
accompanied by a servant, set out on fqpt^ 
leaving the rest of his companions to follow 
on horseback. Having inquired of an Arab 
belonging to Djezzar^ guard the shortest road 
into the Plain of Esdraelon, this man, who had 
lived with Bedouins, and bore all the appearance 
of belonging to one of their roVing tribes, gave 
fklse information. In consequence of this, we 
entered a defile in the mountains, which 
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separates the Plain of Esdtaehn from the Valley ^^^^• 
of Nazareth, and found that our party had pur- 
sued a different route. Presently messengers, 
sent by Captain Culverhmtse, came to us with 
this intelligence. The rebel jirabs were then 
stationed at a village, within two miles distance* 
in the plain ; so that we very narrowly escaped 
falling into their hands. It seemed almost 
evident that the Arab, whose false information 
as to the route had been the original cause of 
this deviation, intended to mislead, and that he 
would have joined the rebels as soon as his 
plan had succeeded. The messengers recom- 
mended, as the speediest mode of joining our 
party, that we should ascend the mountainous 
ridge which flanks all the plain towards Nazareth. 
In doing this, we actually encountered some of 
the scouts belonging to the insurgents; they 
passed us on horseback, armed with long 
lances, but offered us no molestation. As soon 
as we had gained the heights, we beheld our 
companions, collected in a body, at a great 
distance below in the plain ; easily recognising 
our English friend's by their umbrellas. After 
clambering among the rocks, we accomplished 
a descent towards the spot where they were 
assembled, and, reaching the plain, found Cap- 
tain Culverhouse busied in surveying with his 
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glass about three hundred of the rebels, sta- 
tioned in a village near the mouth of the defile 
by which we had previously proceeded. It 
Narrow ^as at this unlucky moment, while the party 
the Author, were deliberating whether to advance or retreat, 
that the author, unable to restrain the impulse 
of his feelings, most imprudently and unjustifi- 
ably punished the Arab who had caused the 
delay, by striking him. It is impossible to 
describe the confusion this occasioned. The 
Moslems^ to a nian, maintained that the infidel 
who had lifted his hand against one of the 
faithful should atone for the sacrilegious insult 
by his blood. The Arab^ recovered from the 
shock he had sustained, sought only to gratify 
his anger by the death of his assailant Having 
speedily charged his tophaike, although trem- 
bling with rage to such a degree that his whole 
frame appeared to be agitated, he very deli- 
berately pointed it at the object of his revenge, 
who escaped assassination by dodging beneath 
the horses, as often as the muzzle of the piece 
was directed towards him. Finding himself 
thus frustrated in his intentions, his fury became 
ungovernable. His features, liyid and copHilsed, 
seemed to denote madnesi?: no longer knowing 
what he did, he levelled his tophaike at the 
captain of Djezzars guard, and afterwards at 
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his dragoman Signer Bertocino, who, with 
Captam Culverhouse, and the rest of our party, 
by this time had surrounded him, and endea- 
voured to wrest the piece from him. Thc^ 
fideUty of the officers of the guard, added to the 
firmness and iiitrepidity of Captain Culverhouse 
and of Signor Bertocino, saved the lives of every 
Christian then present. Most of them, destitute 
of arms, and encumbered by baggage, were 
wholly unprepared either for attack or defence ; 
and all the Arabs of our escOrt were waiting to 
assist in a general massacre of the Christians, as 
soon as the affront offered to a Moslem had been 
atoned by the death of the offender. Captain 
Culverhouse, by a violent effort, succeeded in 
wresting the loaded weapon from the bauds of 
the infuriate Arab; and Signor Bertocino, in the 
same instant, with equal intrepidity and prcT 
sence of mind, galloping among the rest of 
them, brandished his drawn sabre over their 
heads, and threatened to cut down the first 
person who should betray the slightest symptom 
of mutiny. The captain of Djezzars guard then 
secured the trembling culprit, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty we could prevent him 
from putting this man to death. The rest of 
the Arabs, now awed into submission, would 
gladly have consented to such a sacrifice, upon 
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the condition of our concealing their conduct 
from Djezzar, when we returned to Acre. These 
men afterwards confessed, that if any blood 
had been shed, it was their intention to desert, 
and to have joined the rebel army, k fortunate 
piece of policy put an end to the whole affair. 
One of our party, riding off at full speed into 
the plain, threw his lance into the air, and thus 
began the game of Djerid; the rest soon fol- 
lowing, and expressing, by loud shouts, their 
readiness to restore peace. Nothing, however, 
could conciliate the offended Arab. He con- 
tinued riding aloof, and sulky, holding no 
communication even with his own countrymen ; 
until at length, having advanced to a consi- 
derable distance into the Plain of Esdraelan, we 
espied a large camp, which our conductors 
recognised as consisting of cavalry belonging to 
Djezzar, We therefore directed our course 
towards the tents. 

As we crossed this immense plain to the 
camp, we had a fine view of Mount Thabor \ 



(!) /2tf/anr; writes this word Tabor: but the author has preferred 
follbwiog .the orthog^rapby of Emebhts {in Onomast,) as cited by 
Re/and, and of the other Greeks, who wrote ©»/5ar^ ; because tliis 
exactly agrees with the name of the mountain as it is now pronounced 



in 
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standing quite insular* towards the east*. The chap. 
jirabs were said to be in great number upon all ^- ; ■■ ^ 
the hills, but particularly upon or near to that 
mountain. We found Z)/ez;8:«rs troops encamped ^^^^^^f^ 
about the centre of this vast plain, opposite to Cavmb^. 
some heights where the French were strongly 
fortified during their last campaign in Syria. 
The camp contained about three hundred 
cavalry, having more the appearance of banditti 
than of any regular troops ; and indeed it was 
from tribes of rovers that they were principally 
derived. Two days before our arrival, upon 
Sunday, July the fifth, they fell upon the Arabs 
who were tending their numerous herds of 
cattle, seized their property, arid killed many 
ef them. They justified themselves, by urging 



)■ tiieHo/y Xamf. It is somewhat siDpilar^ that /?«/aii<f, who cites 
Jdamnanut {de Locis Sanctis), should have omitted to notice the 
following passage ; because it occurs immediately after the extract he 
has inserted from that author, in bis chapter *' Db Tabore." (Vid. 
Palest, lilust. lib. i. c. 51.) '' Sed inter htec et hoc est notandum, quod 
Ulius famosi mantis nomen Gnecis litteris sic oporteat scrihi, per 9, et « 
Umgumy Bafiif^ : fjotinis verb iUterulis cum aspiraiione, Thahor, pro- 
ductd 6 Hiterd, Hujus orthographia vocahuli in libris Cnpcitatis est 
inventa.'* (Viile MafMlon, torn. iv. Jlctor, Sanctor. Ord. Benedicti, 
p> 517. L, Par. 1673.) A philologist in the seventh centur}*, upon 
a rock in the Hebrides, is a curious circumstance in history : yet 
this 18 the fact ; for, in this instance, it is evidently the j^bbot of Jbna, 
and not Arculfus the French bishop, who makes the observation. 
. (2) See the P'ignttte to this Chapter. 
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that these Arabs never pay the tribute due to 
Djezzar, unless it be exacted by force ; and 
upon such emergencies all is confiscated that 
falls into the hands of the conquering party. 
Wars of Their battles resemble those recorded in Scrip- 
ture. A powerful prince attacks a number of 
shepherd kings, and robs them of their posses- 
sions; their ''flocks and herds, and silver and 
gold, and men-servants, and maid-servants, and 
camels and asses." In the earliest ages of 
history, we find such wars -described, whea 
*\ Chedorlaamer, and the kings that were with 
him, smote the Rephahns in Ashteroth Kamaim, 
and the Zuzims in Ham, and the Emims in the 
Plain of Kiriatfuum, and the Horiles in their 
Mount Seir, unto the Plain of Paran, which is 
by the wilderness." In the battle of July the 
fifth, after a skirmish in which forty Arabs were 
killed and many wounded, Djezzar s troops 
succeeded in driving to the mountains an army 
often thousand, as they related, (probably not 
half that number,) who left behind them sixty- 
eight thousand bullocks, camels, goats, and 
asses. When these attacks take place, the 
first care of the Arabs is directed to the preser- 
vation of their women and children, the aged 
and the sick ; who are hurried off to the moun- 
tains, upon the earliest intelligence of danger. 
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Their effects and their wealth consist generally ^^^^* 
of cattle \ Their Emirs and Sheiks* have gold ^^ i ^ - ^ 
and silver ; but, like the Laplanders, they bury 
it in the earth ; thus it is frequently lost ; 
because the owner dies without acquainting his 
successor where he has concealed his treasure. 
Corn is extremely cheap among the Arabs. 
They pasture their cattle upon the spontaneous Maimers 
produce of the rich plains, with which the position of 
country abounds. Their camels require but **'*''*• 
little nourishment ; existing, for the most part, 
upon small balls of meal, or the kernels of 
dates ^ The true Arab is always an inhabitant 
of the Desert^ a name given to any solitude, 
whether barren or fertile. Hence the appella- 
tion bestowed upon them, of Badawi or Bedouim; 
for this appellation signifies nothing more than 
Inhabitants of the Desert*. Their usual weapons 
consist of a lance, a poignard, an iron mace, 
a battle-axe, and sometimes a matchlock gun. 
The moveables of a whole family seldom exceed 
a camels load. They reside always in tents. 



( 1 ) See D*jArvimx, Voyagt dans la Palestine, cA. x. /i. 1 9 1 • Par, 1717* 
(8) Sheik fiif^tfies, proper]}^, an Elder, In the mountainous parts 

of Syria, it means simply a LandhoUer. Tbe leading^ Sheik of a 

country is mlled Emir, or Prince, 

(3) See D*Jrvieu:p, ibid. 

(4) Ibid. p. 113* MoteCi^ 
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^^l:\^' in the open plain, or upon the mountains. Thd 
covering of their tents is made of goats' hair, 
woven by their women. Their mode of life 
very much resembles that of the gipsies in 
England ; men, women, children, and cattle, all 
lodging together. In their disposition, although 
naturally grave and sedate, they are very 
amiable; considering hospitality as a religious 
duty, and always acting with kindness to their 
slaves and inferiors*. There is a dignity in 
their manner which is very striking ; and this 
perhaps is owing to their serious deportment, 
aided by the imposing aspect of their beards. 
Selfishness, the vice of civilized nations, seldom 
degrades an ^rab ; and the politeness he prac- 
tises is well worthy of imitation. Drunkenness 
and gaming, the genuine offspring of selfishness, 
are unknown among them. If a stranger enter 
one of their tents, they all rise, give him the 
place of honour, and never sit u^til their 
guest is accommodated. They cannot endure 
seeing a person spit, because it is deemed a 
mark of contempt : for the same reason it is an 



(1) jyjrvieuxj whose racy account of their manoers and customs 
seems to have derived from the soil upon which it was ' written the 
truth and sincerity characteristic of the people, says, that " Scandal 
is unknown among them ; that they speak well of all the world ; never 
x^ontradicting any one." llrid. p, 165^ 
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offence to blow the nose in their presence*, chap. 
They detest the Turks, because they consider 
them as usurpers of their country. The curious 
superstition of dreading the injurious conse- 
quences of a looky from an evil, or an envious 
eye, is not peculiar to the Arabs. The Turks, 
and many other nations, particularly the Irish^y 
the Highlanders of Scotland, and the people of 
Cornwall, entertain the same notion. But the 
jirabs even extend it to their cattle, whom they 
believe liable to this fascination. The Antients, 
according to Firgil *, entertained a similar fan- 
tasy. To relate all that may be said concerning 



(2) See lyjSrmem'f f^oyage, p. ITl. D'Arvieux says, that to 
T)reak wind before an jirab is deemed an act of infamy. " U est 
couvent arriv^ que ceux qui avoient eu ce malheur, ont ^t^ oblig^ de 
fi'abseDter, et de passer ch^ d'autres peuples, pour n'dtre pas exposes 
nux hu^es, et i toutes les suites d'une m^chante rdputatiuti." Ibid. 
p. 172. 

Xenophon^ in the beginning of the C^aptpdia, speaks thus of the 
Persians : Ai^^^f fU9 yk^ in »ai fZf im Vli^trtufy »a,4 ri uvavruttvt juii 
ri »9r$fivTri^f»it mJ tc ^vvns fUfrtof fain^fiau' «iV;^^«ir % ?ri, xai ro tovra 
9rw ^an^if yinvioit n tw ch^ffau ivixa, q tut) &kktu mif ruturtu* And in 
the beg^inning^ of the 8th book he says : 'EfAt^irtm it [i Ku^og] xai it 
fifiTi vrvofTtfi fAnSt itirtfAUTrofjkuct ^an^ti iTtv* (Aiffi fiHTu^T^t^fAtfM ivr) ii»9 
fcriiites, iff cvSi* fatufUi^nTtf. Ueirrti ^ Tavr» &tro ip'i^ttf ri tig ri ^vrketrt^ 
f^o*fiT«ri^tvi ^Inviau rets A^^ofiivotf. 

(3) A remarkable instance of this superstition was stated in 
evidence, during a trial for murder, at the Assizes for the County of 
MaifOf in Ireland ; Tuesday, August 13, 1816. 

(4) " Ne^cio, quis teneros ocu]us mihi fasciu&t a^nos." 

EcL iii. 103. 
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their other customs, particularly the delight 
they take in horsemanship, and the estimation 
in which high-bred horses are held among them, 
would be only to repeat what has been already 
related, with admirable conciseness, truth, and 
judgment, by D'Arvieuxi whose work, already 
referred to, is worthy the regard of every 
reader*. He has preserved the address of an 
Arab to his mare, as delivered in his own 
presence ; and this, more eloquent than whole 
pages of descriptive information, presents us 

(l). Of all the Arab tribes, there U not one which at present excites 
to much interest as that of the Wahaheesi whose very existence had 
scarcely merited attention when the author was engaged in these 
travels. Ibn, Saoud, the present PFdhab^ Chief, made, in July 1810, 
an incursion into the neighbourhood of Damascm, This happened 
about the time the enterprising BukcKHif^RDT arrived in that city, 
from Palmyra; and it is from his correspdndence with the author 
that the substance of this note is derived. " The inhabitants of 
DamoMCUs" (says he, in a letter dated ^/^e/jjoo. May 3, 181 1,) '' knowing 
the Pasha*t feeble resources for the defence of th^ city, were so much 
terrified, that many began to send off their most valuable effects to 
the mountain of the Druses, llie WahabeeSf however, executed 
their design in the true ^ra& style. Jbn Sacud remained only two 
days and a half in the Hauran (a mountainous disiriet of Libamu, 
sauih-east' of Damascus, stUl rettdmng its antieni patriarchal name); 
overran, in that time, a space of at least 140 miles ; plundered and 
ransacked above thirty villages ; and returned, flying into the heart of 
his desert dominions. The Pasha had issued from Damasctu, with 
a corps of above six thousand men, but did not choose to hazard an 
engagement. Jbn Saoud was for several hours in view of him ; but 
contented himself with awkwardly firing his guns. The Wahabees 
were, for the greater part, mounted upon she-camels, whose milk 
afforded, in the desert, subsistence to themselves, and to the fevr 
horses which accompanied them. Their strength was between six 

and 
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with a striking picture of Arabian manners'. 
" Ihrahim^' says he', " went frequently to JRoma 
to inquire news of that Tmre which he dearly 
loved. I have many a time had the pleasure 
to see him weep with tenderness the while he 
was kissing and caressing her. He would 
embrace her; would wipe her eyes with his 



and seren thousand men. It is to be presumed tbat tbeir succeiss vill 
tempt them to repeat tbeir attack ; the eastern districts of Syria ^iU 
then rapidly be deserted by their inhabitant^; and the desert, which 
18 already daily ^inin^ ground upon the cultivated fields, ^itl soon 
swallow up the remaininj^ parts of one of the ^most fruitful countriee 
of the EoMtr 

(3) This man*8 name was Ibrahim : bein* poor, he had been under 
the necessity of allowing a merchant of Rama to become a partner 
with him in the possession of this animal.' The mare ^vas called 
Tnma (according to our mode of pronouncing Jjouisa) ; her pedigree 
could be traced, from public records, both on the side of the bire and 
dam, for five hundred years prior to her birth ; and ker price was three 
hundred powndi ; an bnormous sum in that country. 

(3) '' Ibrahim alloit souvent k Rama, pour s^avoir des nouvelles de 
cette cavalle qu'il aimoit ch^rement. J*ai eu plusieurs fois le plaisir 
de le voir pleurer de tendresse, en la baisant, et en la caresSant. II 
Tembrassoit, il lui essuloit les yeux avec son raouchoir, il la frottoit 
avec les manches de sa chemise, il <lui donnoit mille benedictions 
durantx des heures enti^res qu'il raisonnoit avec die : * Mes yeux/ 
lui disoit-il, * mon ftme, mou cceur, faut-il que je sois assez malhett- 
reux pour t'avoir vendue II, tant de mattres, et pour ne te pas garder 
avec moi ? Je suis pauvre, ma Gazelle I tu le s^s bien, ma mignonne ! 
Je t*ai eiev^e dans ma maison tout comme ma fille ; je ne t'ai jamais 
battuS ni grond^e ; je t*ai caress^e tout de mon mieux. Dieu te con- 
terve, ma bien aim^e! Tu es belle, tu es douce, tu es aimable! Dieu 
te preserve du regard des envieux !' " f^oyage ' dan^ la Palestine 
p. SOI. Par. 1717. 




Address of 
an Arub to 
his Mare, 
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handkerchief; 'would rub her with his shirt- 
sleeves; would give her a thousand benedic- 
tions, during whole hours that he would remain 
talking to her. * My Eyesy would he say to 
.her, * my Soul, my Heart, must I be so uitfbrtunate 
as to hdve thee sold to so many masters, and not to 
keep thee myself? I am poor, my Antelope I Thou 
knowest it well, my darling J I brought thee up in 
my dwelling, as my child; I did never beat nor 
chide thee ; I caressed thee in the fondest Toarmer. 
God preserve thee, my beloved! Thou art beau- 
tifid! Thou art sweet! Thou art lovely! God 
defend thee from envious eyes^ /' " 

Upon our arrival in the camp, we found the 
General in a large green tent, open all around, 
and aflfording very little shelter from the heat, 
as the Simoom, or wind of the desert', was at 

' .1 I. I . m ..11,. . ■ 

(1) S^e the passage from f^irgil, in a former Note. 

(2) An allusion to the '* ff%ul of the desert** occurs in the Poems 
of Ossf AN. Miilvina, the daughter of Toscar, lamenting the death 
of her lover, says, " I was a lovely tree, in thy presence, Oscar, with 
all my branches around me ; but thy death came like a blast from the 
desert, and laid my green head low.*' If this be not an interpolation 
of Maqfherson, the translator of Croma, it may be urged as a striking 
instance of internal evidence with regard to the Celtic origin of those 
Poems ; the Celts, who were Phoenicians, having thus preserved, by 
tradition, a metaphor derived neither from Ireland nor from Scoilasui, 
where the blast qfthe desert has never been felt, but from the parent 
country of the Celtic race, whence the saying was transferred into the 
Erse poetry. 
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that time blowing, and far more insufferable ^^j^* 
than the sun. Its parching influence pervaded ^- ^' ' 

n 1 I'l J • /• /• Simoom^ or 

all places alike ; and coming as from a furnace^ wind of 
it seemedrto threaten us all with suffocation. * ^^ 
The author was the first who sustained serious 
injury from the fiery blast, being attacked by 
giddiness accompanied with burning thirst. 
Head-ache, and frequent fits of shivering, 
ensued ; and the^e ended in violent fever. For 
some time, extended upon the ground, he 
vainly endeavoured to obtain some repose. The 
rest of the party, seated upon carpets near 
the General, informed that officer of the danger 
to which we had been exposed from the conduct 
of our escort ; and besought an additional guard 
to accompany us as far as Jennin, upon the 
frontier of the territory of the Pasha of Damascus, 
whence Djezzars soldiers were to return to 
Acre. This was readily granted. A large bowl 
oi pilau, or boiled rice, was then brought, with 
melons, figs, sour milk, boiled mutton, and 
bread cakes, which they told us had been 
baked in the sun*s rays. The author was too Bread 
ill to witness the truth of this ; but no one of th^ suns 
the party entertained any doubt of the fact. ^^^ 
Djezzars oflicers who were in the tent joined in 
this repast, anc' fed heartily, helping themselves 
to the pilau with their fingers ; eating all out of 

VOL. IV. R 
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Hie same bowl ; and t^akmg off the grains of 
rice, as they adhered to their greasy hands, 
into the mess of which all were partaking. 
The most interesting personage present upon 
this occasion was an j^rab Prince from the 
mountains, a yotmg man who arrived with 
terms of truce. He was served in a part of the 
tent exclusively appropriated to his use ; while 
a third service was also placed befiore the 
General. The dress of the young jEmir, coni 
sidering his high rank, was worthy of particular 
notice. A simple rug across his body afforded 
its only covering. A dirty handkerchief, or 
coarse napkin, was bound about his temples* 
These constituted the whole of his appareL 
His legs and feet were naked. As this curious 
banquet was going on, a party of Turks, who 
were with the General, sat round the border of 
the tent, with their pipes in their mouths^ 
silently gazing at our party : near to these were 
stationed the attendants of the mountain Emir, 
between whom and their lord there was not the 
slightest distinction of dress. The meal being 
finished, the young Prince began his parley 
with the General^, telling him, that he came to 
offer his tribute due to Dje^zar ; to crave pro- 
tection for his clan or family, and for his flocks. 
This business ended, all that were in the tent 
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* 

prepared to take their nap, and, having stretched chap. 
themselves upon the same carpets which had 
served for their dinner-tables, fell fast asleep. 



Here, on this plaint the most fertile part of all Hain of 
the land of Canaan\ (which, though a solitude. 



(l) Called, by way of eminence, "The wheat Plain,'* M{y« 
ni)/«y; in Scripture, and elsewhere, the *' great Piii&n, or FUldf of 
EtdraeUm," the '* Fteld of Megiddo," the " GalUaan Plain:' It was 
afterwards called the " Plain of Saba" " Et advertei," says BkocARDus 
*^piAd campus iste Magedo^ Esdrelov, etplanunes GalUetBswntftrh miui 
tt idem campus : sed nomina ilia hodie omnia in oblivionem aHerunif 
voeahitque campus Saba,** (Vid. Terr. Sanct. Descript. p.. 307. Nov. 
Orb. Reg. &c. Basil, 1537.) It is often written Esdrehn^ according 
to Brocardus ; but we found the name still in use in the country, and 
pronounced J^fc?raefon,according to the manner in which the Greeks^ 
and particularly Eusebius, modified the name of the city Jezreei, 
whence the plain derived its appellation. *' Eusebius, ad vocem 
'itf^hx, scribit esse vicura nomine *£0'^^«ifXi^i>, U rf fiuy»>.^ Ttiim xuf^ifnu* 
(Reland. PakBst. lib. i. c. 55. Utrecht, 1714.) " As the Aame Jezreel 
became Esdraela among the Greeks, {Wells*s Hist. Geog. vol. I. p, 339. 
Ojtf. 1801.) so the acyoining plain is thence still denoted by the name 
of the Plain of Esdraehm.** This plain is the Armageddon of the 
Apocalypse: {Vid. Quaresmii Eluc. T.S. Kb.Vil. c. 4.) "And he 
gathered them together, into a place called, in the Hebrew tongue, 
Armageddon.'* Ch. xvi. v. 16. 

(9) *' Glebaejus optima est, fertilis supra modiim in frumento,vtAo, 
et oleo, atque ade5 rebus omnibus affluit, ut qui suis oculis aHquand<> 
conspexerunt, afilrment sese nihil unquam perfectius, et in quod na- 
tura squ^ omnia sua contulisset, aspexisse." Adriehom. Theai. Terr* 
Sanct, p. 35. Colon. 1628. " Cette campagne est la plus fertile et la 
plus heureuse pour les pasturage de toute la Terre Saincte, et porter 
roit de tr^s beaux grains, et en abondance, comme uos meillures terret 
de France, si elle estoit cultivde." Doubdan Vog, de la Terre Saincte^ 
p. 579. Par. 1657. 

R 2 
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CHAP, we found like- one vast meadow, covered 
with the richest pasture,) the tribe of Issachar * 
" rejoiced in their tents." In the first ages of 
Jewish History, as well as during the Roman 
Empire, the Crusades, and even in later times, 
it has been the scene of many a memorable 
contest'. Here it was that Barak, descending 
with his ten thousand from Mount Thabdr, discom- 
fited Sis ERA ' and " all his chariots, even nine 
hundred chariots of iron, and all the people that 
were with him," gathered "from Harosheth of 
the Gentiles y unto the • river of Kishon ;" when 
" 2^1 thehost of SisERA fell upon the edge of the 
sword ; and there was not a man left f when 
" the kings came and fought, the kings of 
Canaan in Taanach\ by the waters oi Megiddo^ 



(1) Deui, xxxiii.'lS. 

(3) ''C'est 1^,*' Mys Dmhdan, '* o\k le propb^te EiSe fit mourir te« 
quatre cens cinquante faux proph^tes de Baal sur le torrent de Cison, 
qui y passe efc Tarrokse dans toute sa largeur."(^%. delaT,S. p. 579* 
Pmr. 16570 In this, perhaps, Doubdan is for once mistaken. M^ak 
took the prophets of BcmI from Carmel down to the brook ISshim t 
but that river flows into the sea, after leaving the Plain ofEsdraeUm^ 
through another plain whereon Acre is situate, connected wiih this 
by A narrow valley. See MaimdrelCs Jonmejf, p. 57* 

(S) Judges iv. 13, 15, 16. & ch. v. 19. 

(4) ** Josephut, lib. viii. Antiq. cap. ii. r* f»iy» mtSn fuisse re^onem 
cui prcfectus erat Banaias fiiius Achilud scribit, pro qui regiona 
Saeer Codex Taanaehy Megiddo et Bethtchear substituit." Reland. 
PaketLHbA. c. 55* torn. I. p. 366. Utrechi, 1714. 
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Here also it was that Josiah, king of Judah, 
fought in disguise against Necho, king of 
Egypty and fell by the arrows of his antagonist *. 
So great were the lamentations for his death, 
that the mourning for Josiah® became an ordi- 
nance in Israeli The " great mourning in Jeru- 
salem^' foretold by ZechariaK^, is said to be as 
the lamentations in the Plain of Esdraelon, or, 
according to the language of the Prophet, " as 
the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the Valley of 
Megiddon. Josephus often mentions this very 
remarkable part of the Holy Land^, and always 
under the appellation of " The Great Plain^'' 
The supplies that Vespasian sent to the people 
of Sepphoris are said to have been reviewed in 
the great plain, prior to their distribution into 
two divisions; the infantry being quartered 
within the city, and the cavalry encamped upon 
the plain. Under the same name it iS also 



(5) 2 Kmgi, xxiii. 89. 

(6) " And all Judah and Jervtalem mourned for Josiah, And Jere^ 
mwh lamented for Josiah ; and all the 8m|^ing-men and the sinpng- 
women spake of Josiah in their lamentations to this day, and made 
them an ardSnasKe in Israel,*' 2 Chnm, xxxv. 34. 35. 

(7) Ze^Aar. xii. 11. 

(8) JfnephttS^ lib. iii. de Bell. c. 3, & 3. Id. lib. v. Antif|. c. 1. 
Liib. yiii. Antiq. c^ 3. &c. &c. 

- (9] Tt ffAym mUt, 



VI. 
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CHAP, mentioned by Eicsebius\ and by Se. Jerom\ It 
( has been a chosen place for encampment in every 
contest carried on in this country, from the daye 
of NabuchodonosoTy king of the Assyriansy (in the 
history of whose war with Arphaxad it is men- 
tioned as^Ae great Plain of Esdrelom^J until the 
disastrous march of Napoleon BuonapartS from 
Egypt into Syria. Jews, Gentiles, Saracens, 
Christian Crusaders, and Anti-christian French- 
men, Egyptians, Persians, Druses, Turks, ancl 
Arabs, warriors out of '* every nation which is 
under heaven," have pitched their tents upon 
the Plain of Esdraelon, and have beheld the y^r 
rious banners of their nations wet with the dews 
of Thabdr and of Hermon*. It has not often 
been noticed in books of travels, because it does 
not occur in the ordinary route pursued by 



(l) JEusebius ad voc. 'U^^m^X, Id. -ad voc. 'A^/SuXa* £t ad toc. 
BmPaziH, &c. 

(3) Hieronymui, lib. de Sit. et Nom. Locorum Behrmcorum, 

(3) It is so written' from the original, nf^/«y f/tiym 'Evl^nXtifit, Vid. 
Judith, c. i. 8. And according^ to our Version, " NabuchpdoHoaor, 
kingf of the Assyrians, sent unto all that dwelt in Persia^ and to all 
that dwelt westward, and to those that dwelt in Ci/icia and J^amofcttf* 
and Libanus, and Anti'Lihamis, and to all that dwelt upon the sea- 
coast, and to those among^ the nations that were of Carmel, and (7a-« 
load, and the higher Galilee, and the great Plain qf EsdrehM'** 

(4) '* We were sufficiently instructed by experience, what the holy 
Psalmist means by the * dew offferfMn :* our tents being as wet with it 
as if it had rained all night.'\ Maundrelts Journey ^ p. 57. 0:g/^ ^7$I« 
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pilgrims, in their journeys to Jerusalem. These chap. 
men have generally landed at Jaffa ; and have 
returned thither, after completing their pilgrim- 
age * : in consequence of this, we seldom meet 
with any accounts of GaUlee, or of Samaria, iii 
their writings'. Even Doubdan'', whose work, 
full of the most valuable information, may be 
considered as the foundation of every recent 
description of the Ifoly Land, contents himi^lf 
i^th the view afforded of this plain from Mount 
Tkabdr^. Not that he has, on this account. 



(5) Of which fact the Reader may find amusing evidence in an 
extract from a MS. Poem of the Cotionian Library, lite last line will 
not easily be paralleled. ^ 

** At Port Jaff hegyun wee, 

''And so frothe from g^re to gre, 

'* At Port Jaff ther is a place, 

*' Wber Petur reised thru|:h Goddes g^ace, 

'' From dede to lif to Tabitanje, 

" He was a woman that was her name." 

See PurchaSf lib, viii. c. 15. p, 1238. Land, 1634. 

(6) This plan has so constantly been adopted by persons' resorting to 
the Hofy Littnd, that in the very recent instance of the visit paid to that 
country by Chdteaubriatid, (whose interesting Travels were published 
while this sheet was preparing for the press^) his journey extends only 
from Jajffa to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem back again to Je^a. (See 
TVotf. tfi Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and Barbary, during the years 
1806 and 1807, hy F, A, Chdteauhfiand, English edit. Land. 1811.) 
The French edition could not be had vrfaen this volume was printing. 

(7) Mons. Chdteaubriand pleasantly styles him " honest Douhdan," 
{Ihid, tfol. II. p, 141.) justly extolling, upon other occasions, his per- 
spicuity, accuracy, erudition, and, above all, his simplicity. 

(8) "Or pendant que nous sommel^ encore sur le faiste dscette 
saincte montagne, il nous la faut horizonter et jetter la veuC avcc 

plaisir 
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omitted any interesting circumstance of its his- 
tory. He has given us a lively picture of the 
diffei^t encampments he observed from the 
eunimit. " We had the pleasure," says he *, " to 
view, from the top of that mountain, Jrabs en- 
camped by thousands ; tents and pavilions of all 
colours, green, red, and yellow ; with so great 
a number of horses and camels, tbat it seemed 

m 

like a vast army, or a city besieged : and to the 
end that each party might recognise its peculiar 
banner and its tribe, the horses and. camels 
were fastened round the tents, some in square 
battalions, others in circular troops, and others 
again in lines : not only were Arabs thus en- 
catnped, but also Turks and Dnises, who main- 
tain abundance of horses, camels, mules, and 
asses, for the use of the caravans coming from 
or going to Damascus^ Aleppo, Mecca, and Egt/ptJ" 



Being provided with an addition to our 
escort, of ten well-mounted and well-accoutred 



plaisir sur tous les lieux considerables qu*on y descouvre, ^ rimitation 
de la grande Saiocte Paule, laquelle, commedit Sainct Jerosme {leron. 
Ep. 37. ad Etfsto.) montant sur Ic Thabor, ou le Fils de Dieu s'est 
transfigure, elle contem^iloit les monta^nes d'Hermon, et HermoDim, 
les grandes campagnes de GalUec," &c. f^oya^^ de la Terre Samcte^ 
p. 577. Parr 1657. 
(I) Ibid. p. 579. 
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yArahs in the service of Djezzar, we took leave ^^,^^- 

•^ VI. 

of the General at three o'clock p. m. and, having ^- — y ..^' 
mounted our horses, continued our jwrney 
across the plain, towards Jennin. A tolerably 
accurate notion of its extent, in this direction, 
may be obtained from a statement of the time 
we spent in crossing it. We were exactly 
seven hours * thus employed ; proceeding at . 
the rate of three miles in each hour. Its 
breadth, therefore, may be considered as equal' 
to twenty-one miles. The people of the 
country told us it was two days' journey i^ .. 
length. One hour after leaving the camp, we 
crossed the line of separation between the* 
dominions of Djezzar Pasha and those of the - 
Pasha of Damascus. This line is nearly in the 
middle of the plain. At six w^ arrived at 
Jennin ', a small village, where we passed the j«i»m. 
night. The setting sun gave to it a beautiful 
appearance, as %*^ drew nigh to the place. 
Here again we observed, as a fence for gardens, 

(3) It is a curious fact, which may shevr how regularly computed 
dis'tances, in this part of Jsiay correspond with the time actually 
employed by travellers in passing them, that when the author compared 
this note in his Journal with the diary of Maundrell, he found that this 
traveller had performed the same journey precisely in the stone 
space of time. He left Jenmn at miduight, t^ veiled all nif^ht, and 
in Mum hours reached the opposite side, near Nazareth, See j9. 113, 
^wm, finm Alq^* ^e, Oj/, 17S1. 

s 

(3) Written Jenneen by MaimdreU, Jmtm, from AUppa^ifc, p. 1 1 1 . 
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CHAP, tbe Cactus Ficus Tndiau, growing to sudi enormous 
size, that the stem of each plant was lai)ger 
than a man's body. The wood of it is fibrous^ 
and mifit for any other use than as fuel. The 
wounds which its almost imperceptible thorns 
inflict upon those who venture too near if^ 
are terrible in this climate; they are even 
dangerous to Europeans. Its gaudy blo33om9 
made a most splendid show, in the midst of the 
weapons that surrounded them. The ruins of 
a palace and of a mosque in Jennin seem to prove 
that it was once a place of more importance than 
it is at present. Marble pillars^ fountains^ and 
even piazzas, still remain in a vety perfect 
state. An inscription over one of these build-' 
ings, in Arahicy purported that it was erected 
by a perscm of the name of Selim. This place 
is the GiNJEA of antient authors. Under this 
name it occurs in the description giv^ of 
Samaria by Josephm ' ; deriving then, as it does 
now, the circumstance of its notoriety from it$ 
situation as a frontier village. It was the 
northern boundary of that province •. Adrichomius 



^^"^f 



(1) Lib. iii. de Bell. c. S. 

(2) " TtftUm. Vihis qui Samarltin a septenlzione tenniiiat^ in paampo 

titus, ita l^t Rufi&uf ; nam in OnDCO est ir /M^^f rt^iV • • • • Utie 
loci.aitus est hodieque vicua S^jennin^ Teli iit alii acribiint, JSRUMH.dicluai 
ettranseunt ilium qui Ptolemaide Samatiam, atque ita Hiero8(%na% 
tendunt.** Rdand* Palast, Hb* iii. torn. 11. p. 012.. Vtreehti 17l4» 
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describes it as situate at the foot of Mount ^^^' 
Ephram^f "where," says he, ^'Galilee ends, and \.tm^wm / 
Samaria begins." Quaresmitis has written a long 
chapter concerning this place*. Here the level 
country terminates ; for although many of the 
authors, by whom Giruea is mentioned, describe 
it as situate in the plain, it is in fact placed, ais 
Adrichomitis affirms, upon the foot of a hill, and 
upon itai western declivity. 

As the day dawned the next momins:, it was i^«^ f«- 

•^ ® duced by 

pleasing to observe the effects of better govern- better Go. 
ment in the dominion of the Pasha of Damascus. 
Cultivated fields, gardens, and cheerful counte- 
nances, exhibited a striking contrast to the 
territories of Djezzar Pasha, where all was deso- 
lation, war, and gloominess. We began our 
journey to Napolose at four o'clock. At seven 
we arrived at the Castle of Santorrt, situate stnuorrt\ 
upon a hill, and much resembling, the old 
, castellated buildings in England. It is very 
strong, and, for a place of so much consideration, 
it may be wondered that no account is given 
of it, even by authors who have mentioned 

almost every village in the Holy Land. We 

- - - - 1 1 

(3) Adriehom. Theai, Terr, Sonet, in Maneusemf I. Num. 39. p. 73. 
Grfbn. 1628. 

(4) QuapesmH Bhae, T. S, Kh ylu c, 3. torn. II. ^. 8i^. Jlniv, 1639. 
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should have considered this as the site of the 
antient Samaria^ were it not for the express 
mention made by MaundrelVy and by others, of 
the town of Sebaste, still preserving a name 
belonging to that city. Quaresmius also mentions* 
the city of " Sebaste, sive Samaria/' as occurring 
in the route from Sichar to Jemni, or Jennin : 
although^ performing this journey^ we found no 
other place intervening, except Santorri ; ^ and it 
is situate upon a hill, according to the descrip- 
tion given of antient Samaria, which D'JlnviUe 
places midway between Giruea and Napolose, or 
SiCHBM. To enter further upon this subject at 
present, were rather to perplex than to illustrate 
the geography of the country ; and therefore it 
may be left for future travellers to explain the 
real situation of the place caUcdo Sbbaste by 
Quaresmiics, and Sebasta by MaundreU, and 
possibly to throw some light icpon the history 
of Santorri. 



cwtie'!' '^^® ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ Castle of Santorri is 

situate, rises upon the south side of a valley, 
bounded by other hills on every side; beiag 



(1) Journey fromjCeppo to Jeruioiem, pp. 59 and 111. Oxf. n%l» 

(2) Elucid. Terr, Sonet, torn. II. p. 810. Aniv, 1689. 
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about two miles in breadth, and five in length. ^^^^' 
This fortress held out against Djezzar, when 
he was Pasha of Damascus^ and oompelted him 
to raise the siege after two months. Having 
ascended to the castle, we' were admitted 
within the gate, beneath a vaulted passage> 
quite dark, from its tortuous length and many 
windings. In the time of the Crusades^ it must 
have been impregnable ; yet is there no accoiint 
of it in any author; and certainly it is not 
of later construction than the period of the 
Holy Wars. Th^ Governor received us into 
a large vaulted chamber, resembling what is 
called the Keep, in some of our old Norman 
castles ; which it so much resembled, that if 
we consider the part acted by the Normans 
in those wars, it is possible this building may 
have owed its origin to them. A number of 
weapons^ such as guns, pistols, sabres, and 
paignards, hung roimd the walls. Suspended 
with these, were the saddles, gilded stirrups, 
and rich housings, belonging to the lord of the 
citadel. Upon the floor were couched his 
greyhounds, and his hawkers stood waiting in 
the yard before the door of the apartment; 
so that every thing contributed to excite ideas 
of other times, and a scene of former ages 
seemed to be realized before our eyes. The 
figure of the Governor himself was not the least 
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CHAP, interestihg part of the living picture, tie had 
- a long red beard, and wore a dress as distin- 
guished by feudal magnificence and military 
grandeur as it is possible to imagine. He 
' received us with the usual hospitality of his 
countrymen, dismissed the escort which had 
accompaiiied us from jicre, seemed proud of 
placing us under the protection of his peculiar 
soldiers, and allowed us a guard, appointed 
from his own troops, to ensure our safety as far 
as Napolose. We had some conversation 
L with him upon the disordered state of the 
country, particularly of Galilee. He said, that 
the rebel jirabs were in great number upon 
all the hills near the Plain of Esdraelon ; that 
they were actuated, at this critical juncture, 
by the direst motives of revenge and despair, 
for the losses they had sustained in consequence 
of the ravages committed by Djezzar^ army ; 
but that he believed we should not meet with 
any molestation in our journey to Jerusakni. 

After leaving Santorri, our road was devious 
and very uneven, over a mountainous tract of 

otTchIm* c^^^t^^ ^^til we came in sight of Napolose, 

otherwise called Neapolis, and NapoHos, the 

antient Sichem. The view of this place much 

,, surprised us, as we had not expected to find 

a city of such magnitude in the road to 
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Jerusdlem. It Seems to be the metropolis of a 
very rich and extensive country, abounding 
with provisions, and all the necessary Articles 
of life, in much greater profusion than the town 
of ^cre. White bread was exposed for sale 
in the streets, of a quality superior to any that 
is to be found elsewhere throughout the Levant. 
The Governor of jlVaj&o/o^e received and regaled Reception 
us with all the magnificence of an Eastern sove- vemor. 
reign. Refreshments, of every kind known in 
the cbuntry, were set before us ; and when we 
supposed the list to be exhausted, to our very 
great astonishment a most sumptuous dinner 
was brought in. It was served in trays which 
were placed upon the floor of the divdn; and 
there being no such articles of furniture as 
chairs, or even stools, we were forced to eat it 
after the manner of the Anti6nts, by lying down 
in a reclining posture, the Governor himself 
setting us the example. Nothing seemed to 
gratify our host more, than that any of his guests 
should eat heartily : and, to do him justice, 
every individual of the party ought to have 
possessed the appetite of ten hungry pilgrims, 
to satisfy his wishes in this respect'. 



■«M««i^l«. 



(l)A slight alhifliott to these little traits of national character will, 
it is hoped, be tolerated, as ilUistrating^ the extraordinary hospitality 
of the country ; notwithstanding the dislike of certain readers to any 

detail 



I ^ 
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CHAP. There is nothing in the Holy Land fine? than 
' — ,— ^ the view of Napolose, from the heights around 
sutetf Ae it. As the traveller descends towards it from 
Country. ^^ j^^j^^ j^ appears luxuria:ntly . embosomed 

in the most delightful and fragrant bowers; 
half concealed by rich gardens, and by stately 
trees coHected into groves, all around the bold 
and beautiful valley in which it stands. Trade 
seems to flourish among its inhabitants. Their 
principal employment is in making soap; but 
the manufactures of the town supply a very 
widely-extended neighbourhood, and they are 
carried to a great distance, upon camels. In 
the morning after our arrival, we met caravaas 



detail concerning the diet and accommodationB of trarellen upon 
their journey. For a similar reason, a few words may be allowed- 
cenceming the waUr-melona of Napoiotes because, although the name 
of that species of fruit be familiar, nothing can be more rare than 
the fruit itself in a state of perfection. Plater-melons are found upon 
most of the shores ot the Mediterranean ; but no one can be siud to 
know any thing of their excellence, who has not tasted them in the 
Hokf Land, Those of Napolose and of Jaffa attain a degfee of 
maturity and flavour so extraordinary, that the water-meUmi of Egfpt, 
CypruSy Rhodes, of i^sta Minor, Greece, Italy, and Sicily, do not 
appear to be the same sort of fruit. Something, as yet unnoticed 
in the nature of the soil, is necessary for the favourable growth of 
this plant ; for it is evidently not owing to peculiarity of latitude. Its 
medical property, as a febrifuge, has only been admitted of late 
years. The physicians of Naples have used its fruit with success, 
even in dangerous cases ; but perhaps that which might afford a 
cure in one climate, would, from the different quality of th^iruit 
itself, be deleterious in another. 
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e^ming from Grand Ccnro; and noticed others *^^^- 
reposing in the large olive plantations near the v.— y 



gates. The reader who wishes to know the ^pX" 
various names possessed by this city in different ^^^ 
periods of its history, as well as to ascertain 
which among these names ought to be con* 
sidered its peculiar and most appropriate 
appellation, must be referred to the learned 
Reland ^ Every thing relating to it is inter- 
esting ; but upon this subject, if aU that jReland 
alone has written, in more than one part of his 
matchless work, were duly considered, the 
investigation would of itself constitute a copious 
dissertation. It is sufficient for the triaveller to 
be informed, that, so long ago as the twelfth 
century, the elegant and perspicuous Phocas, 
himself visiting the place, and describing the 
city, speaks of it* as ^^Sichar, the metropolis of 
the Samaritans^ afterwards called Neapolis*'* 
Reland, from Josepkus, Eusebius, Epiphamus, 
and Jer(m\ writes it Sic hem*. According 

(1) Beland, PakBSt.JlbutraiA\hAii.tom, II. TpA004..Traj\Bai. 1714. 

KUftim fum ivt fitvfSw* ** Samaritanorum metropolis Sicharf cut pmt- 
modum NeapoU nomea fuit ; inter duos monies sita." Fhoca Deter, 
T. S. cap. 13. p, 17. apud Leo. Allot. ^^M*' C^ion. 1653. 

(3) " Transivit Siehem, (non ut pleriqae errantes legunt Siekar,) 
qu» nunc Nn^dit appcUatup/' Hmemjfrmu m EpUuphia Pa^im 
iUl.PaUut.lik.\\i.UmAl.p.\Wl. I 

(4) iZelontf. ibid. p. 1004. 

VOL. IV. S 
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to the antient Hebrew text of Genesis , and the 
book of Judges, it would be written Schecheh*. 
Josephus says that the natives called it Mabartha ; 
but by others it was commonly named Neapolis'^. 
Its modem appellation is Napolose. To the 
traditions concerning its antiquities, a^ll writers 
bear testimony ; and since even a sceptic has 
remarked*, that the Christians of Palestine " fixed, 
by unquestionable tradition, the scene of each 
memorable event," we may surely regard them 
circum- with iutercst. But the history of Siehem, 



stances 



connected referring to events long prior to the Christian 
antient dispcusatiou, dirccts us to antiquities which 



historj. 



owe nothing of their celebrity to any traditionary 
aid. The traveller, directing his footsteps 
towards its antient sepulchres, as everlastings as 
the rocks in which they are he wn, is permitted, 
upon the authority of sacred and indisputable 
record*, to contemplate the spot where the 
remains of Joseph*, of Eleazar*, and of 

' |IM1 .1 I ■■II I 1 I I , 11. Ill I > 

(]) Heiantl, Paketi. lUusi. lib. iii. torn. II. p. 1004. 

(9) Josephus, lib.T. deBell^Jud, c.4,td,H€afereamp. Amtt. &c. 1736. 

(3) See Gibbon. Hist. &c. chap. S3, vol. IV. p. 83. Lond. 1807. 
Monsieur Chdteaubriand has referred to the sameobserration of Gibbon, 
(See Introduci. to TVavels in Greece, &c. vol, l,p,70, Lond. 1811.) An 
English Commentator may perhaps Ruspect the Historian of irony. 

(4) See the Book of Joshua, c. zziv. 

. (5) *' And the bones of Joseph, which the Children of Isro/elhTon^X 
oat of Egypty buried they in Shechem." Josh, xxiv. 39. 

(6) ^' And Eleazar, the son of Aaron, died; and they buried hhn 
in a hill that pertained to Phinehar his son, which was g^iven him in 
Mount Ephraim." Rid, rtr.SS. 
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Joshua ^ were severally deposited. If any 
thing connected with the memory of past ages 
be calculated to awaken local enthusiasm, the 
land around this city is pre-eminently entitled 
to that distinction. The sacred story of 
events transacted in the fields of Sichem* is, 
from our earliest years, remembered with 
delight ; but having the territory actually before 
our eyes where those events took place, and 
beholding objects as they were described above 
three thousand years ago, the grateful impres- 
sion kindles into ecstacy. 'Along the valley, 
we beheld " a company of Ishmeelites, coming 
from Gilead^J" as in the days of Reuben and 
JuDAH, " with their camels bearing spicery 
and balm and myrrh," who would gladly have 
purchased another Joseph of his brethren, and 
conveyed him, as a slave, to some Potiphar in 
Egypt '^. Upon the hills around, flocks and 



(7)'' Joshua, the SOD of JVviiytheservant of the Load, died 

And they buried him in the border of his inheritance in Timnaihserah, 
which is in Mount Ephraim, on the north side of the hill of Gaash.'* 
Ibid, yer. 29, 30. 

(s) See Genesis, zxxvii. 

(9) ** And, behold, a company of IshmeeUies came from GUeady 
with their camels liearing spicery and balm and myrrh, gowg to carry 
it down to Egypt." IHd. v, 25, 

(10) Ibid. ver. 36. 

S2 
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herds were feeding, as of old * : nor in the simple 
garb of the shepherds of ScanaHa was there any 
thing to contradict the notions we may entertain 
of the appearance formerly exhibited by the 
sons of Jacob. The Jews of the twelfth 
century acknowledged that the Tmh of Joseph 
then existed in Sichem, although both the dty 
and the tomb were the possession and the boast 
of a people whom they detested. *' The town/' 
says Rabbi Benjamin* ^ "lies in a vale, be- 
tween Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal, where 
there are above a hundred Ctafupans^, who 
observe only the law of Moses, whom men call 
samarUam. Samaritans. They have priests, of the lineage 
of Aaron Who i:ests in peace; and those they 
call Aaronitesy who never marry but with per- 
sons of the sacerdotal family, that they may not 
be confounded with the people. Yet these priests 
of their law offer sacrifices and burnt-offerings 
in their congregations, as it is writtep in the 
law * ; * Thou shalt put the blessing upon Mount 
Gerizim.^ They therefore affirm that this is the 



(1) ^'And Israel said unto Joseph, Do not tby brethren feed the 
flock in SuECHBM V* Genesis xxxvii. 13. 

(2) See the translation by Gerrtuis, p. 69. Land. 1783. 

t3) The SanuarUans were called Ckthteans by Jewish Writers ; fi^m 
Smtiaihd, a OaiUe, who was their founder. See Josephus, JMf. 
lib. xi. e.7. ^^ 

(4) Deut. xi. 99, 
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House of the Sanctuary ; and they offer burnt- ^^^^• 
offerings^ both on the Passover and on other 
festivals, on the altar which was built on Mount 
Gerizim, of those stones which the Children of 
Israel set up, after they had passed over Jordan. 
They pretend that they are descended from the 
tribe of Ephraim; ajid have among them the 
Sepulchre of Joseph the Just, the son of our father 
Jacob, who rests in peace, according to that 
saying *, * The bones also of Joseph, which the 
Children of Israel brought up with them out of Egypt, 
buried they in Shechem." — Maundrell, the only 
English writer who has visited Napolose, is 
more explicit than the earlier Christian pil- 
grims, concerning this place ; but he was prin- 
cipally occupied in discussions with a Samaritan 
priest, concerning the difference bgtween their 
text and the Hebrew, and in identifying the two 
mountains, Ebal and Gerizim, between which 
the city stands. He notices, however, the 
Tomb of Joseph; still bearing its name, unaltered, 
and venerated even by the Moslems, who have 
built a small temple over it*. Its authenticity is 

(5) «/afA.xxiv. 32. 

(6) *' We saw on oar right hand, just without the city, a small. 
U»osque, said to have been built over the aepulekre purchased by Jacob 
of Emmor the father of Sheehenu (Gen, xxxiii. 19.) It ^oe& by the 
name of Jateph's Sqndckre, his bones having been here interred, 
after their transportation out of Egypt. (c/mA. xxiv. 33.)" Jtntm, 
from Akppo to Jerus* p. 62. Oxf. 1721. 
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not liable to controversy ; since tradition is, in 
this respect, maintained upon the authority of 
sacred Scripture ; and the veneration paid to it, 
by JetoSf by Christians^ and by Moslems^ has 
preserved, in all ages, the remembrance of its 
situation \ Having shewn, upon a forn^er occa- 
sion, that ^omi,9 were the origin of temples^, it is 
not necessary to dwell upon the utter improba- 
bility of their being forgotten among men who 
approached them as places of worship. The Tomb 
of Joshua was also visited by Jewish pilgrims 
in the twelfth century. This is proved by the 
Hebrew Itinerary of Petachias^y who was con- 
temporary with Benjamin of Tudela*; and its 
situation, marked by him with the utmost 
precision*, is still as familiar to the Jews of 



(1) *' In Sichem verb relata fuenint ossa Joseph ex '^^gypto." 
Eugerippus, P.iii. 'Svfi/i. L. Jllat, Col. 1653. 

(2) See Vol. II. of these Travels, e. ii. p. 75. octavo edit. 

(3) PetaehuB Jiinerarium. Vid. Tfies. ArUiq, Sacr. torn. VI. 
Venet. 1746. 

(4) " Non licet R. Petachiam seculo xii. statuere antiquiorem, sed 
illud potii!i8 consequitur, R. Benjaminem et R. Petachiam fuisse 
coaevos." Jntrod. in Petach. Itm, ah «/. Christoph. ffTtgenseiUo. Ibid, 
1161, 1162. 

(5) '* Mods Gaasch vald^ cxcelsus est, atque in eo conditus Obadias 
Propheta. In banc roontem praealtum, per gradus fit ascensus; qui, 
ibi incisi sunt, atque in medio mentis sepultus est Josua filius Nun, 
et, juxta eum, Caleb Jephuone filius. Prope horum mokumenTa roNS 

SCATURIT, E QUO AQUA OPTIMA PER MONTEM MANAT, IPSISQUB SBPUL- 

cHRis, BAsiLicx EGREGIJE ADJiciUNTUR." Pctochitg Itiner. IHd, 

1205, 1206. 



«. 
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Palestine as the place where the Temple of ^^^^• 
Solomon originally stood. It was, in fact, in 
the midst of a renowned ccemetery, containing 
also the sepulchres of other Patriarchs; particu- 
larly of one, whose synagogue is mentioned by 
Benjamin of Tudela, as being in the neighbour- 
hood of the warm baths of Tiberias^. These 
tombs are hewn in the solid rock, like those of 
Telmessus in the Gulph of Glatccus, and are 
calculated for duration, equal to that of the 
hills in which they have been excavated. It 
may also be worthy of notice, that, when 
writers of the age of Benjamin and Petachias 
are speaking of the immediate receptacles of 
embalmed bodies, as relics held in veneration 
by the Jeivs, they refer to Soroi constituting 
integral parts of mountains ; which have been 
chisseled with a degree of labour not to be 
conceived from mere description. These are 
monuments on which a lapse of ages effects no 
change: they have defied, and will defy, the 
attacks of time, and continue as perfect at this 
hour as they were in the first moment of their 
completion. Thus we are informed in sacred 
Scripture, according to the Septuagint Version, 



(6) Bef^'ammit IHnerarhtm, cap. 10. Helmst, 163($. 
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tha^ when Jx^^ph died\ *' they embalmed him, 
and he was put * \v rjf 2of«' in Egypt;' that is 
to say, in one of those immense mano-Utkal 
receptacles to which alone the Antients* applied 
the name of I0P02: they were appropriated 
soleiy to the burial of men of princely rank ; 
and their existence^ after the expiration of 
three thousand years, is indisputably proved, by 
the appearance of one of them in the principal 
Pyramid of Egypt. Therefore, when our English 
Translators render the Hebrew or the Greek 
appellation of such a receptacle by our word 
coffin, necessarily associating ideas of a perish* 
able box or chest with the name they use, it is 
not surprising to find it stated by Harmer, in 
his Observations on Scripture, as an extra- 
ordinary fact, that the remains of distinguished 
persons in the East were honoured with a coffin, 
as a mark of their rank; whereas, says be^ 
" with us, the poorest people have their coffins .•" or ' 
that other authors should deride, and consider 
as preposterous, the traditions mentioned by 
Jewish Rabbins, which, at this distance of time. 



(1) Gen. L. 36. In the EnglUh Version, tbe words are, *' He was 
put in a ctffin'' 

(2) See Harmn^s Observations on Scripture, vol. UI. p. €19, 70* 
tMid, 1808. 
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presume to identify the coffim of tlmir PaHarchs ^^^• 
and Prophets^. When it is once understood 
what the real monuments are, to which those 
traditions allude; the veneration always paid 
by that people to a place of sepulture; their 
rigorous adherence, in burial, to the ccBmeteries 
of their ancestors ; the care with which memo- 
rials #Lre tratkmitted to their posterity ; and 
other circumstances connected with their 
customs and history, which cannot hejre 
be enumerated; it is not merely probable, 
but it amounts almost to certainty, that the 
sepulchres they revere were originally the 
iombs of the persons to whom they are now 
ascribed. 

In the time of Alexander the Great, Sichem 

was considered as the capital of Samaria^ • Its 

inhabitants were called Samaritans, not merely 

' as people of Samaria, but as a sect at variance 



(3) Gerrant, translator of the Htf^rvw Itineraiy of Rabbi ^eii/aiittfi, 
published in 1783, makes use of an allusion to the Prophet Danietg 
^qffin, as a proof of the spurious nature of the Work. (See Dissert. 
p. 10, ft^fixtd to the ifolwMe.) There is every reason to believe that 
JBei^jamm^s Itinerary is a mere compilation ; but the oljection thus 
uis«d does not impeach itk veracity. The tradition alluded to ivas 
probably borrowed from former Writers. 

(♦) Josephus, JnHq, lib. xi. c. 8. „ v * • 
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CHAP, y^iii^ the ottier j€ws\ They consisted jrin- 
cipally of deserters from Judaea ; and they have 
continued to maintain their peculiar tenets to 
the present day*. Sichem, according to Pro- 
copius\ was much favoured by the Emperor 
Justiniariy who restored the sanctuaries, and 
added largely to the other public hoi^es of the 
city. The principal object of ve'^'ll. tion, among 
Jacob's the present inhabitants, is Jau^i IVell, over 
which a church was formerly er cted^. This 
is situate at a small distance from the town*. 



jrdi. 



(0 Josephtts says of {hem, that they boasted of their Jewish origin 
whenever the Jews were in prosperity, but disowned any connection 
with them when in adversity. Vid. JnHq, lib, xi. c. 8. 

(2) The antient medals of the city bear the name of Flatria Neopo&s, 
Spanheim {De Prtest. et Us, Numism, p, 769* Jmst. 1761.) notices a 
medal of the Emperor Titus, in SeguMs Collection, ^th this inscrip- 
J;ion, $AAOriNEAnOAI2AMAPEIAI. . mAlant mentions 
colonial coins of Philip the Eider, on which appeared Mount Geritim, 
with a temple on its summit. For an account of this temple, named, 
by AntiochuSy the Temple of Jupiter , see Josephus, Antiq. lib, xi. c, 8. 
lib. xii. c. 7. 

(3) See Reland, Palast, Illust, lib. iii. p, 1008. tom. II. Utneht, 1714. 
Procopitis, lib, v. Zk JEdi/iciis Justiniani, cap. 7. 

(4) Attributed, as usual, to the Empress Helena. (See AfaundrelTs 
Joumei/, p. 6^.) Arculfe, as preserved in Adamnamu, g^ives a plan of 
it, which proves its form to have been that of a Creek cross : (/ii. ii« 
de hoc, Sanct.) This is also in Reland^s Work, {p. 1008. tern. II. 
Pakesti Illust. Utrecht, 1714.) It was mentioned by St Jerom in the 
fourth century. Antoninus the Martyr saw it^in the sixth ; Arculfb^ 
in the seventh ; Willibald, in the eighth; and Phocas, in the twelfth. 

(5) " About one third of an hour from NapUaa, we came to 
' Jacob's Well.* " Joumep from Alep, to Jerus, p, 62. Ojjf. 1721. 
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in the road to Jerusalem ; and has been visited 
by pilgrims of all ages ; but particularly since 
the Christian 3Bra, as the place where our 
Saviour revealed himself to the woman of 
Samaria. The spot is so distinctly marked by 
the Evangelist^, and so little liable to uncer- 
tainty, from the circumstance of the well itself 
arid the features of the country, that, if no 
tradition existed for its identity, the site of it 
could hardly be mistaken. Perhaps no Christian 
scholar ever attentively read the fourth chapter 
of St. John, without being struck with the 
numerous internal evidences of truth which 
crowd upon the mind, in its perusal. Within 
so small a compass it is impossible to find, in 
other writings, so many sources of reflection 
and of interest. Independently of its importance 
as a theological document, it concentrates so 
much information, that a volume might be filled 
with its singular illustration of the history of 
the Jews, •and the geography of their country. 
All that can be collected upon these subjects 
from Josephus'' seems but . as a comment to 
this chapter. The journey of our Lord from 
Jvdcea into Galilee ; the cause of it ; his passage 

I ■ I I I I I I 111 .ii I ^ i,M „. 

(6) John, civ. 

(7) Vid. Jntiq, lib. xi. c. 4, 7, 8. lib. xii. c. 3, 7, &c. 
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CHAP, through the territory of Samaria ; his approach 
to the metropoUs of that country; its name; 
his arrival at the Amorite field which terminates 
the narrow valley of Sichem ' ; the antient custom 
ef halting at a well ; the female employment of 
drawing water ; the Disciples sent into the city 
for food, by which its situation out of the town 
is so obviously implied ; the question of the 
woman referring to existing prejudices which 
separated the Jews from the- Samaritans; the 
depth of the well; the Oriental allusion contained 
in the expression " living water;' the history of 
the welly and the customs thereby illustrated ; 
the worship upon Mount Gerizim; all these 
occur within the space of twenty verses : and 
if to these be added, what has already been 
referred to* in the remainder of the same 
chapter, we shall perhaps consider it as a fields 
which, in the words of Him who contemplated 
its ultimate produce ^ "we may lift up our 

EYES, AND LOOK UPON, FOR IT 15 WHITE 
ALREADY TO HARVEST." 



(1) ''At this well, the narrow valley of Syehem ends; opening 
itself into a wide field, which is probably part of that parcel of ground 
given by Jacob to his son Joseph." Journey frtm AUp. to Jenu* 
p. 63. Ox/, 1731. 

(2) Sec p. 185, Note 1 ; and p. 186; of this volume. 

(3) Ja/ew, iv.35. 



HolrScpnlchR, ailuiiMfrinrlitlUKjuruiiii, A. D- 1: 



CHAP. VII. 

THE HOLY LAND—NAPOLOSE TO JERUSALEM. 

Journey to Jerusatem — Singular Cultivation of Judtea— 
JaQsii's Fi'eM— Bethel— Beer— Pro^;»fri of the HtHif 
Cit^-^~-Formaliiies of a Pulilip Entry — Reception by ike 
Jnfutbitants — Ga/eo/" Damascus — Identity o/'"the Holy 
Places" — Fisit to Ike Governor— Convent of St. St^odor 
— Appearance of lkeMonk< — Dotmilory for Travelhrs 
—IHigrim-s Chamber ^Convent Stores — Library — 
Exactions of the Turks — ifqnufaptures of Jerusalem— 
■SfffCff ^ii—^eti4 ImfiSiovar—JSiiter af tke Deai Sua 
— VisU to"thaH6lyPlase»"SepttkkreofikeMemah 
—Its 
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— Its Identity disptaed — Its pfasmt jippearance — Other 
Relics — Plan for the Survey of the City—Sion Gate — 
Discovery made ly the Author — Inference derived from 
it — Possible Site of Golgotha, or Calvary — Greek In- 
scriptions — Remarkable Tomb — Hebrew Inscriptions — 
Conjecture respecting Mount Sion. 

VII. W E left Napolose one hour after midnight, that 
Journey to wc Hiight Feach JERUSALEM early in the same 
Jerusalem. ^^^ y^^ yf^ve, howcver much deceived con- 

• 

cerning the distance. Our guides represented 
the journey as a short excursion of five hours • 
it proved to be a most fatiguing pilgrimage of 
eighteen*. The road was mountainous, rocky, 

(1) Authors disi^^ee very much concerning this distance. Reland, 
who compares the computed measure, by time, with the Roman miles 
( Vid. " Mensura qutbus veteres locorum intervalla metiuntur,** Palasi. 
lUust. lib. ii. c 1.) makes an hour's journey equivalent to three miles ; and 
this corresponds with its relative proportion to a French league, or to three 
English miles. But, in the valuable map wherein he has exhibited the 
distances of places in Roman miles, from Josephus, Eusebius, Arrian, 
Diodorus Siculus, and the Itinerary of Antoninus, ( Vid, cap. 5. i^. lib,) 
he states the distance between Napolose and Jerusalem as equal to forty 
Roman miles ; that is to say, twenty-eight from Napolose to Bethelj and 
twelve frota. Bethel to Jerusalem, Again, in estimating the extent of the 
Holt Land ( Vid, torn. I, p, 423. Traj. Bat, 1714.) he gives, from Jose, 
phus, Eusebius, and an antient anonymous Itinerary, the following distances : 

Ab Hierosolymis ad Bethel, ex Itinerar. veter. Hieros. 
et Eusebio 

Inde ad ^eapolin, ex eodem Itiner . mil, 28, vel 29. 

The fact is, that, notwithstanding the numerous authors who have written 
in illustration of the geography of this country, the subject still remains 
undecided. . We have no accurate map of the Holy Land; and we^e we to 
collect the distances .from books of Travels the labour would be fhiitleaa. 

Phocas* 



Jm«7. 12. 
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and full of loose stones* : vet the cultivation chap. 

VIL 

was every where marvellous : it afforded one of v. 



the most striking pictures of human industry cuStation 
\duch it is possible to behold. The limestone ^^•^"^-*^- 
rocks and stony valleys of Judaa were entirely 
covered with plantations oifigs, vines, and olive- 



PItocaSt who is generally abcurate, states> the distance between Sam abxa 
(le. Sichentt vei Neapolis) and Jxbusalem most orroneously; malpng 
it only equal to eighty-four stadiot or ten miles and a half: *Air« rSis 
^aftm^imf tan rnf J^ytmt iti?i.wg liV} trrmiut lyU^Mfrm ri^tm^**' *' A Sana* 
rid ad tacram eivitatem stadia numerantur quatuar et octoginta" (Phocm 
Descript, T. S- cap. 14.) 'This would only allow a journey of three hours 
and a half. Maundrell makes it eleven hours and thirty-fiye minutes, 
according to the following statement from his Journal, f See pp. 6% €S* 

64, 66, 67. Joum.fr<m Alep. to J^rus. Oxf. 1721.) 

Hours. 
Napiosa to Kane Leban — 4 

JTane Leban to Bethel — 1} 

£ethei to JBeer 2 J 

Beer to Jerusalem , — — S^- 

1 1 . 35 min. 
Adapting, therefore, MaundreWs time to JReland^s scale, the distance 
would be little mdre than thirty-four miles and a half. We considered it 
to be miich more ; but it is difficult to obtain accurate measure, even by 
actual observation of the country, owing to its mountainous and rug. 

ged nature. 

(2) If the following passage from Phocas afforded the only internal 
evidence to be found in his Work, of his having visited the country, tra- 
vellers, who follow him, will deem it satisfactory. *H iUht w5r« xJitr^m^ 

»mfrAft.wtXMs »ai vrSUfi^H' ** Via est omnis lapidibus strata ; et, licet tota 
ea regio siccitate arescat, et squalleat, ubique tamen vitibus frt arboribua 
constipatur.*' Phoca Descr, Terr, Sanct. c, 14. Colon. 1653. The ex- 
traordinary cultivation of this singular country, and the mode of it, is also 
noticed by Maundr^L See Joum.Jrom Alep.to Jerxia,pp. 64, 65. 
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CHAP, trees ; not a single spot seemed to be neglected. 
The hills, from their bases to their upmost sum- 
mits, were overspread with gardens : all of these 
were free from weeds, and in the highest state 
of cultivation. Even the. sides of the most bar- 
ren mountains had been rendered fertile, by 
being divided into terraces, like steps rising one 
above another, upon which soil had been accu- 
mulated with astonishing labour. Among the 
standing crops, we noticed millet^ cotton, linseed, 
and tobacco ; and, occasionally, small fields of 
barley. A sight of this territory can alone con- 
vey any. adequate idea of its surprising produce : 
it is truly the Eden of the East, rejoicing in the 
abundance of its wealth. The effect of this upon 
the people was strikingly pourtrayed in every 
countenance : instead of the depressed and 
gloomy looks of Djezzar Pashas desolated plains, 
health, hilarity, and peace, were visible in 
the features of the inhabitants. Under a wise 
and beneficent government, the produce of the 
Holy Land would exceed all calculation. Its 
perennial harvest* ; the salubrity of its air*; its 

(l) ^'The seasoni*" says JotephMUf ''seem to maintain a competition, 
which should be most productive." See his account of the country 
around the Lake of Gennetareth, (lib, iii. de Bell. c» 18.) as cited in a 
former chapter of this Work. 

(3) We saw neither motquiiou nor locusts; nor did the croaking of 
toads OT frogs denote the vicinity of any of those deadly marshes which 
poison the atmosphere on so many shores of the MedUemm8€au 
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limpid springs ; its rivers, lakes, and matchless chap, 
plains ; its hills and vales ; — all these, added to 
the serenity of its climate, prove this land to be 
indeed " a field which the Lord hath blessed^ : 
God hath given it of the dew of heaven, and the 
fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and 
wine/* 

The first part of our journey led through the 
valley lying between the two mountains Ebal 
and Gerizim*. We passed the Sepulchre of 



(S) Gen, xxvii. 27, 28. 

(4) Ebai, sometimes written Gef*al, is upon tbe north ; and Gerizimf 
or Garmm, upon the south. The streets of IVapolose run parallel to 
the latter ; which overlooks the town. (P^. Joseph, lib. v, Antiq. c, 9.) 
'* And it shall come to . pass, when the Lord thy God hath brou<^ht 
thee in unto the land whither thou g^oest to possess it, that thou shalt 
put the bienmg upon Mount Gerizim, and the curse upon Ebal." {Deui, 
xi. 89.] Also, in tbe record of the covenant, {Deui, xxvii. 5.) tbe people 
are directed to build an altar of whofe stones upon Moupt Ebal. '* And 
Moses chATged the people (ibid, v. 11.) the same day, saying. These 
shall stand upon Mount Gerizim, to bless tbe people ;*' " and (iM. 
V, 13.) these shall stand upon Mount Ebal, to curse." (See also Josh. 
viii. 38.) Tbe Samariians have now a place of worship upon Mount 
Gerizim. (See Maundrell, Jeum, from Akpp, toJerus, p, 59.) Reland 
torn, II. p. 1006. trnnA, p, 344. Troj, Bat, 1714) wrote the name of this 
mountain both Garizim and Gerizim. The Samaritans, according to 
Phocas, believed that upon Mount Gerizim, which stands upon tbe 
right band of a person facing the east, Abraham prepared tbe sacrifice 
of his son Isaac, ^Xly «*• }i^f«n^i> virc^;^ii r« ^f iv f«i ^ufutffut ^iy§mr% 
Xfn/utriirat rif 'Afifoitfit rif Qtif, tuti m iv^imv {nriittu r»u *l^m^», "In dex- 
teriore montium Samaritanorum ea traditio est) Deus Abrahamo re- 
sponsum dedit, et I^acum in sacrificiura petiit.*' Phoca Desc, Terr. 
Sanct, e.\3. Col. 1653. 
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CHAP. Joseph', and the fFell of Jacob\ where the Valleyof 
t- ^^ 4 Sichem opens into a fruitful plain^ watered by a 
stream which risesnearthe town. Thisisallowed^ 
jacob't by all writers^ to be the piece of land mentioned 
by St. Johnny which Jacob bought* " at the hand 
of the Children ofEmmor,'' and where he erected 
his altar^ to * ' the God of Israel.'* Afterwards, ad the 
day dawned, a cloudless sky foretold the exces- 
sive heat we should have to encounter in this 
day's journey : and before noon, the mercury in 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, in the most shaded 
situation we could find, stood at 102 degrees. 
Our umbrellas scarcely afforded protection, the 
reflection from the ground being almost as in- 
supportable as the sun's direct rays. We had, 
during the morning, a long and most tedious 
ride, without rest or refreshment ; silently fol- 
« lowing our guides, along a narrow and stony 

track, over a mountainous country, and by the 
edge of precipices. We passed, without notice, 
a place called Leban by Maundrell ^ the Lebonah 



(1) See MmmdreWs Journey, &c. p. 62. Ox/, 1721. 

(2) *' At about one third of an hour from A'aphMf we ciame to 
JACOB'S Well.*' Ibid. 

(3) Chap. iv. 5. 

(4) Genesis xxxiii. 19. 

(5) ''And he erected there an aUar^tLad called it (El-EUkt'hrmd) 
God, the God op Israel.'* Ibid, v, 20. 

(6) See p. 63, Joum. from /Ikppoy &c. 
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trf Scripture : also, about six hours' distance from chap. 
Napotose, in a narrow valley, between two high 
rocky hills ^ the ruins of a village, and of a 
monastery, situate where the Bethel of Jacob is ^ethei. 
supposed to have been®. The nature of the soil 
is an existing comment upon the record of the 
slany territory ^ where " he took of the stones qf the 
place, and put them for his pillows*^ At two 
o'clock p. M. *we halted for a little repose, near a 
M?ell, beneath the shade of a ruined building. 
This place was said to be three hours' distance 
from Jerusalem. It is perhaps the same de- 
scribed by Maundrell, under the name of Beer ^; Seer. 
so called, says he, from its fountain of water, 
and supposed to be the Michmash of sacred 
Scripture*^. It is described by him as distant 
three hours and twenty minutes from the Holy 



(7) See p. 63, Joum, from Aleppoy &c. 

(8) Gtn, xxvii% 19* 

(9} ** At the bottom of the hill it has a plentiful fountain of excel- 
lent water, from which it has its name. At its upper side are remains 
of an old church, built by the Empress Helena, in memory of the 
blessed P^rgm, who, when she was in (fuest of the child Jbsu?, as it is 
related {Luke ii. 34.)) came (as tradition adds) to this city/^ Joum, 
from Jlep, to Jena, p, 64. Oxf. 1721. 

(10) 1 Sam. xiii. 16, 23. xiv. 5. This position of Michmash by Maun- 
tbreU by no means a^ees with the situation assigned to it by Reland 
{PaUest, iUust, torn, II. p, 897. 7V<y. Bat, 1714.) upon the authority of 
EusB&ius : '' Est vicus grofuUs 9 tnil ab JEM (Hierosolymft) propi 
Rama, teste Euselio," 

VOL. IV. T 
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CHAP. City'. This nariie of our halting-place is fiof 
found, however, in any of our Journals. Here^ 
upon some pieces of very mouldy biscuit, a few 
raw onions, (the only food we could find upon 
the spot,) and tiie water of the well, we all of us 
fed with the best possible appetite ; and could 
we have procured a little salt, we should have 
deemed our fare delicious^ 

At three p. M. we again mounted our horses; 
and proceeded on our route. No sensation of 
fatigue or heat could counterbalance the eager- 
ness and zeal which animated all our party, in 
the approach to Jerusalem ; every individual 
pressed forward, hoping first to announce the 
joyful intelligence of its appearance. We passed 
some insignificant ruins, either of antient build- 
ings or of modem villages ; but had they been 
of more importance, they would have excited 
little notice at the time, so earnestly bent was 
every mind towards the main object of interest 
and curiosity. At length, after about two hours 
had been passed in this^ state of anxiety and 
suspense, ascending a hill towards the south — 



(l) " Leaviog Beer, &c. in two hours and one third? we came to the 
top of a hill ; ham whence we had the first prospect of Jerusalem. In 
one hour more, we approached the walls of the Holy City." Journ. 
from^lep.to Jerufi'P* 6S. Oj/. 1721. 
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** Haoiopolis !" . exclaimed a Greek in the van chap. 
of our cavalcade ; and instantly throwing him- v ■m— ■^ 

1 /• /• 1*1 * 1*1 Prospect of 

self from his horse, was seen upon his knees, the Soty 
bare-headed, facing the prospect he surveyed. ^^^' 
Suddenly the sight burst upon us all^. The 
effect produced was that of total silence through- 
out the whole company. Many of our party, 
by an immediate impulse, took off their hats, as 
if entering a church, without being sensible of 
so doing. The Greeks and Catholics shed tor- 
rents of tears ; and presently beginning to cross 
themselves, with unfeigned devotion, asked if 
fliey might be permitted to take off the covering 
from their feet, and proceed, barefooted, to the 
Holy Sepulchre. We had not been prepared for 
the grandeur of the spectacle which the city 
alone exhibited. Instead of a wretched and 
ruined town, by some described as the desolated 
remnant of Jerusalem^ we beheld, as it were. 



(2) We are reminded of one of the most spirited stanzas in Tassoy on 
the first sight of Jerusalem : 

** All ha ciascuno al core, ed ali al piede: 
N^ del suo ratto andar per6 s'accorge. 
Ma quando il sol %\\ aridi campi fiede 
Coo rajg^ assai ferventi, e in alto sorge, 
Eceo apparir Gerusalem si vede ! 
Eeco additar Gerusalem si scorge ! 
Ecco da mille voci unitamente 
Gerusalemme salutar si sente !'* G* Z/. Cant* 3. 

T2 
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^vn^' ^ flourishing and stately metropolis ; presetittng' 
a magnificent assemblage of domes, towers, 
palaces, churches, and monasteries ; all of whichy 
glittering in the sun's rays, shone with incon- 
ceivable splendour*. As we drew nearer, our 
whole attention was engrossed by its noble and 
interesting appearance. The lofty hills sur- 
rounding it give to the city itself an appearance 
of elevation less than it really has*. About three 
quarters of an hour before we reached the walls, 
we passed a large ruin upon our right hand, 
close to the road. This, by the reticulated 
masonry upon its walls, as well as by the re- 
mains of its vaulted foundations of brick-work, 
evidently denoted a Roman building. We could 
not obtain any account of it ; neither has it been 
mentioned by any of the authors who have de- 
scribed the antiquities of the country. 



(1) At the same time it should be confessed, that Jhere is no other 
point of view where Jeruiotem Is seen to so much adv>anta§^e. In the 
celebrated prospect from the Mount of OHves, the city lies too low ; is 
too near the eye ; and has too much the character of a Inrd^s-tye view : 
it has all the formality of a plan or topographical survey. 

(2) *H ^ ay/a iriXtf tuTrat fuUn Ita^ifm ^ofayym, ami lUttfSif, tuu Uri rt 
b ovr^ iw^wftt9»9 iav/tMrrif, i» ravry ymf V9npaurm»»7» ifSireu h wXjg mm 
XfttfiM^n' *(H ykf rj|» rni ^Uv^aun X'^f** ^^^* uTifnufaim, 9f«s )i vk \x^^ 
raurnt yni>^a. ;^^«<i*«x«Jir«. *' Sancta civitas variis vallibus et monti- 
bus circumsepitur, nee admiratione caret quod in ea speetatur ; eodem 
enim temporis momento, et supereminens et depressa apparet : nam- 
que si Jud«e oram inspezeris, superemiaet ; si coUes ijli adhaerentei 
complanatur." PhoctB Desc. Terr. Satiet. c. 14. CbUm. 1653. 
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f' At this place, two Turkish officers, mounted chap. 

^^ VII. 

on beautiful horses sumptuously caparisoned, v. »y». / 
came to inform us, that the Governor, having 
intelligence of our approach, had sent them to 
escort us into the city ^ When they arrived , we 
were all assembled upon an eminence, admiring 
the splendid appearance of Jerusalem ; and being 
impressed with other ideas than those of a vain 
ostentation^ would gladly have declined the 
parade, together with the interruption caused 
by a public entry. This was, however, said to 
be unavoidable ; it was described as a necessary 
mark of respect due to Djezzar Pasha, under ^ 
whose protection we travelled; as well as of 
consequence to our future safety. We were Formaiu 

_ , ties of a 

therefore consigned to our Moslem conductors, public 
and marshalled accordingly. Our attendants 
were ordered to fall back in the TfbBx; and it 
was evident, by the manner of placing us, that 
we. were expected to form a procession to the 
Grovemor's house, and to appear as dependants, 
swelling the train of his two emissaries. Our 
British tars, n6t relishing this, would now and 
then prance towards the post of honour, and 
were with difficulty restrained from taking the 
lead. As we approached the gates of the city, 
the concourse of people became very great, the 
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CHAP, walls and the road side beinfi: covered with 

VII. 

^ spectators. An immense multitude, at the same 

S^theln^ t™^> accompanied us on foot ; some of whom, 
habitants, wclcoming the procession with compliments and 
caresses, cried out, Bon Inglesi! Viva Vlngil" 
terra ! " others, cursing and reviling, called us 
a set of rascally Christian dogs, and filthy 
ivfidels. We could never learn why so much 
curiosity had been excited ; unless it were, that 
of late, owing to the turbulent state of public 
affairs, the resort of strangers to Jerusalem had 
become less frequent; or that they expected 
another visit from Sir Sidney Smith, who had 
marched into Jermalem with colours flying and 
drums beating, at the head of a party of English 
sailors. He protected the Christian guardians 
of the Holy Sepulchre from the tyranny of their 
Turkish rulers, by hoisting the British standard 
upon the walls of their monastery. Novelty, 
at any period, produces considerable bustle at 
Jerusalem: the idleness of its inhabitants, and 
the uniform tenor of their lives, rendered more 
than usually dull by the cessation of pilgrimage, 
naturally dispose them to run after a new sight, 
or to listen to new intelligence. The arrival of 
a TaA^ar courier from the Fiziers army, or the 
coming of foreigners to the city, rouses Christians 
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from their prayers, Jews from their traffic, and chap, 
even Moslems from their tobacco or their opium, v, yJ, / 
in search of something new- 

Thus attended, we reached the Gate of Ga.te or 
Damascus about seven o'clock in the evening \ 
Ch&teaubriand calls this Bab-el- Hamona^ or Bab- 
el-Chamy the Gate of the Column^. " When," 
says he, " Simon the Cyrenian met Christ, he 
wa« coming from ihe gate of Damascus i"- thereby 
adopting a topography suited to the notions 
generally entertained of the relative situation of 
Mount Calvary and the PrdPtorium^ with regard 
to this gate; Simon being described* ^.s *^coming 
out of the country," and therefore, of course^ 
entering by that gate of the city contiguous to 
** the dolorious way^^ It were, indeed, a rash identity of 
undertaking to attempt any refutation of opinions ^^^ 
so long entertained concerning what are called ^^^^" 
•* the Holy Places'' of diis memorable city. 
** Never," says the author now cited*, " was 
subject less known to modem readers, and 
never was subject more completely exhausted." 



T^v ~7^ 



(1) Thursday, Juiy the .9th. ' 

(2) Travebin Grteee, Pakstine^ &e. • t\. p. 88. ijona. it^i ' 

(3) " As they led hkn away, they laid bold ufK»n one Simon ^ ( ** 
ftian, coming^ out of the country." Luke xxiii. 26. 

(4) Chdteaybnand^sTT^y^\&y vol.11, p. 3. Lmd. 1811. 
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CHAP. Men entitled to the highest consideration, Bnto 
whose authority even reverence is due \ have 
written for its illustration; and some of the 
ablest modem geographers, quitting more ex- 
tensive investigations, have applied all their 
ingenuity, talents, and information, to the to- 
pography of Jerusalem^. It might therefore 
seem like wanton temerity, to dispute the 
identity of places whose situation has been so 
ably discussed and so generally admitted, were 
there not this observation to urge, that the 
accounts of Jerusalem since the Crusades have 
been principally written by men who did not 
themselves view the places they describe, If> 
as spectators upon the spot, we confessed 
ourselves dissatisfied with the supposed identity 
of certain points of observation in JerusaJemy it 
is because we refused to tradition alone, that 
which was contradicted by the evidence of our 
senses. This will be made manifest in. the 
sequel. It is now only expedient to acknow- 
ledge, that the Reader will not find in these pages 
a renewal of the statements made by Sanch/s, 
and Maundrellj and Pocockcy and by a host of 
Greek and Latin pilgrims from the age of Phocas 



•»mm^^^ 



( I ) JSusebius, JSp^hanhu, Hierwymut, &c. 

(3) See particularly the Dissertotion of ITAnvilU, in the Jfpemkx 
ta Mods. OtdteaubriantTs interesting account of his TraTeU, vol. IT* 
p. 309, of the edition hy Firederic Schoberl, Lmd, 1811. 
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down to Brddenbach and Quaresmmsi^ We chap. 
should no more think of enumeratmg all the 
absurdities to which the Franciscan friars direct 
the attention of travellers, than of copying, like 
another Catovic^y the whole of the hymns sung 
by the pilgrims at every station. Possessing 
as much enthusiasm as might be necessary i|i 
travellers viewing this consecrated land, we 
still retained the power of our understandings 
sufficiently to admire the credulity for which no 
degree of preposterousnessr. seemed too mighty ; 
which converted even the Parabks . of our 
Saviour into existing realities; exhibiting, as 
holy relics^ the house of Dives^, and the 
dwelling-place of the good Samaritan. There is 
much to. be seen at Jermalem, independently of 
its monks and monasteries; much to repay 
pilgrims of a very different description from 
those who usually resort thither, for all the 
fatigue and danger they must encounter. But, 
to men interested in tracing, within the walls, 
antiquities referred to by the documents of 
Sacred History, no spectacle can be more mor- 
tifying than the city in its present state. The 
mistaken piety of the early Christians, in 



(3) See De ChdUaubriancCs Travels, vol. II. p. 8. Note (2). Lond, 
1811. 

(4) See the Preface to Part II. 
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CHAP, attempting to preserve, has either confused or 
annihilated the memorials it was anxious to 
render conspicuous. Viewing the havoc thus 
made, it may now be regretted that the Holy 
Land was ever rescued from the dominion of 
Saracensy who were far less barbarous than 
their conquerors. The absurdity, for example, 
of hewing the rocks ofJud^a into shrines and 
chapels, and of disguising the face of Nature 
with painted domes and gilded marble cover- 
ings, by way of bommemorating the scenes of 
our Saviour's life and death, is so evident and 
so lamentable, that even Sandys^ with all his 
credulity, could not avoid a happy application 
of the reproof directed by the Roman Satyrist 
against a similar violation of the Egerian 
Fountain \ 



Visit to the We were conducted to the house of the 
Governor, who received us in very great state ; 
offering his protection, and exhibiting the usual 
pomp of Tkirkish hospitality, in the number of 



(0 Juven, Sat. 3. Cantab, 1763. 

** In vallem ^erise descendimus, et speluncas 
Oissimiles veris. Quanto praestantius esse! 
Numen aque, viridi si margine clauderet undas 
Herba, uec iDg^enuum violarent^marmora U^hum \*' 
See Sandys* Travels, p, 161. Lond, 1637- 
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slaves richly dressed, who brought fuming ^^^^• 
incense, coffee, conserved fruit, and pipes, to v. y. / 
all the party, profusely sprinkling us, as usual, 
with rose and orange-flower water. Being 
then informed of all our wishes, he commanded 
his interpreter to go with us to the Franciscan 
Convent of St. Salvador, a large building hke a Conrent of 
fortress, the gates of which were thrown open dor.^ 
to receive our whole cavalcade. Here, being 
admitted into a courts with all our horses and 
camels, the vast portals were again closed, - and 
a party of the most corpulent friars we had 
ever seen, from the warmest cloisters of Spain 
and of Italy, waddled round us, and heartily 
welcomed our arrival. 

From the court of the Convent we were next 
conducted, by a stone staircase, to the refectory, 
where the monks who had received us intro- 
duced us to the Superior, not a whit less 
corpulent than any of his companions. The 
influence which a peculiar mode of life has 
upon the constitution, in this climate, might be 
rendered evident by contrasting one of these 
jolly fellows with the Propaganda Missionaries. 
The latter are as meagre and as pale, as the 
former are corpulent and ruddy. The life 
of the missionaries is necessarily a state of 
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^vn^' constant activity and of privation. The 
^■i - v-' " '^ Guardians of the Holy Sepulchre^ nor, accord- 
ing to the name they bear, the ^ Terra-5a/i^a 
firiars, are confined to the walls of their com- 
fortable convent, which, when compared with 
the usual accommodations of the Holy Land, 
is like a * sumptuous and well-fiirnished 
- hotel, open to all comers whom curiosity or 
devotion may bring to this mansion of rest and 
refi*eshment. 

After being regaled with coffee, and some 
delicious lemonade, we were shewn to our 
apartments, to repose ourselves until supper. 
Dormitory The room allotted to our English party we 
veUers." fouud to bc the samc which many travellers 
have before described. It was clean, and its 
Walls were white-washed. The beds, also, had 
a cleanly appearance ; although a few bugs 
warned us to spread our hammocks upon the 
flbor, where we slept, for once, unmolested. 
Uj)on the substantial door of this chan^r, 
whose roof was of vaulted stone, the names of 
m^iny English travellers had been carved* 
Among others, we had the satisfaction to notice 
that of Thomas Shaw, the most learned author 
who has yet written a description of the 
Levakt. Dr- Shaw had slept in the same 
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apartment seventy-nine years before oulr chap. 
coming ^ ^ ^ ' - 

A plentiful supper was served, in a lai^e 
room called the Pilgrims Chamber. Almost pilgrims* 
all the monks, together with their Superior, ''''"^'^• 
were present. These men did not eat with us ; 
having their meals private. After we had 
supped, and retired to the dormitory, one of the 
friars, an Italian, in the dress worn by the 
Franciscans, came into our apartment, and, 
giving us a wink, took some bottles of Noyau 
from his bosom, desiring us to taste it : he said 
that he could supply us with any quantity, or 
quality, of the best liqueurs, either for our con- 
sumption while we staid, or for our journey* 
We asked him whence it was obtained ; and he 
informed us, that he had made it ; explaining 
the nature of his situation in the monastery^ 
by saying, that he was a confectioner; that 
the monks employed him in works of ornament 
suited to his profession ; but that his principal 
employment was the manufacture of liqueurs*. 



(0 nr. Shaw visited JemscUem in 1733. 

(S) Perhaps for «ale amon^ the JHoslnu; who will make any 
sacrifice to obtain drams of this nature. 
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^yff' A large part of this convent, surrounding an 
^ — - v ' elevated open court or terrace, is appropriated 
to the reception of pilgrims; for whose main- 
tenance the monks have considerable funds, the 
result of donations from Catholics of all ranks, 
but especially from Catholic Princes. These 
contributions are sometimes made in cash, and 
oflen in effects, in merchandize, and stores for 
Convent thc cohvcut. To mcutiou, by way of example, 
one article, equally rare and grateful to weafy 
Ewg^/wA travellers; namely, tea: of this they had 
an immense provision, and of the finest quality. 
Knowing, from long habit in waiting upon pil- 
grims, the taste of different nations, they most 
hospitably entertain their comers according to 
the. notions they have thus acquired. If a table 
be provided for Englishmen or for Dutchmen, 
they supply it copiously with tea. This pleasing 
and refreshing beverage was served every 
morning and evening while we remained, in large 
bowls, and we drank it out of pewter por- 
ringers. For this salutary gift the monks 
positively refused to accept our offers of com- 
pensation, at a time when a few drachms of any 
kind of tea could with difficulty be procured 
from the English ships in the Mediterranean, at 
the most enormous prices. Persons who have 
not travelled in these latitudes will perhaps not 



(l) " If, in the course of our travelling, 

" We chanced to find 

A new repast, or an untasted spring. 
We bless'd our stars, and thought it luxurj. 
*^ This is the method of travelling in these countries; and these are 
its pleasures and amusements. Few, indeed, in comparison with the 
many toils and fatigues : fewer still, with regard to the greater periU 
and dangers that either continually alarm^ or actually beset us.*** 
Shaw*8 Travels, Prrf, p. xvii. Lond. 1757. 



v--^ 
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4 

readily conceive the in^ortance of such an ac- chap. 
quisition. The exhausted traveller, reduced by s. 
continual fever, and worn by incessant toil, 
without a hope of any comfortable repose, ex- 
periences in this infusion the most cooling and 
balsamic virtues * : the heat of his blood abates ; 
his spirits revive ; his parched skin relaxes ; his 
strength is renovated. As almost all the dis- 
orders of the country, and particularly those to 
which a traveller is most liable, 'originate in 
obstructed perspiration, the medical properties 
of tea in this country may perhaps explain the 
cause of its long celebrity in. China. Jerusalem 
is in the same latitude with Nankin, and it ia 
eight degrees farther to the south than Pehin ; 
the influence of climate and of medicine, in 
disorders of the body, may therefore, perhaps, 
be similar. Certain it is, that travellers in China, 
so long ago as the ninth century, mention an 
infusion made from the leaves of a certain 
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herb, named Sah, as a cure far all diseases ; which 
iB proved to be the same now called Tea by 
European nations \ 



Library. 



In the commotions and changes that have 
taken place in Jertisalem, the Convent of St. Sal- 
vador has been often plundered and stripped of 
its effects. Still, however, the riches of the 
treasury are said to be considerable ; bat the 
principal part of its wealth is very properly 
concealed from all chance of observation. At 
present, it has a small library^ full of books of 
little value, the writings of polemical divines, 
and stale dissertations upon peculiar points of 
faith. We examined them carefully, but found 



(1) '* Le Roy se rescnre tauu le rerenu qui provicnt des mines de sd* 
■ et d*une herbe qu*ils boivent avec de Teau chaude, dont il se vend une. 
grande quantity 'dans toutes les villes, ce qui produit de grandea sommes. 
On Tappelle Sah ; et c*est un aibrisseau qui a plus de feuilies que le:gre» 
nadier, et dont Vodeur est un peu plus agr^ablci mais qui a quelque amer- 
tume. On fait bouillir d^Veau, on la verse sur cette feuille ; «t eetle 
boisson les gu^rit de toutes sortes de maux.*' {^Aneiennes Reiations de 
deux Voyageurslitikonutantt&cp, SI, Parix, 1718.) Eiuebius Renaudoit 
the learned French translator of the original Arabic manuscript of these 
Travels, in the Notes which he added to the Work, proves the plant here 
mentioned to have been the Tq^ Tree, called Chak by the Chinese, and hj 
other Oriental nations Tcha Cataii, ot Sinii the Tcha of Catdi, or of 
China, (Ihid, p. 222.) ** Notre auteur," toys he, " est le plus anden^ 
et presque le seul des Arabes qui ait parl4 de la boisson Chinoise, ^i com- 
mune pr^sentement dans toute rS^Mpf^' et coaaue sous le nom de 2nJk/«>** 
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ttotliihg so much worth notice ais the Oxfxrd chap. 
edition of MaundrelVs Journey. This volume ^ 

some traveller had left : the worthy monks were 
very proud of it, although unable to read a 
syllable it contained. In the church, as well 
as in the chambers of the monastery, we noticed 
several pictures ; allof which were bad, although 
some of them appeared to have been copied 
from originals that possessed greater merit. In 
the Pilgrims chamber y a printed advertisement, . 
pasted upon a board, is suspended from the 
wall, giving notice, that " Np piLGRrM shaLl 

BE ALLOWED TO REMAIN IN THE CONVENT 

LONGER THAN ONE MONTH:" a Sufficient time, 
certainly, for all purposes of devotion, rest, or 
curiosity. The Franciscans complain heavily of 
the exactions of the Turks y who make frequent. ^^^^ 
and large demands upon them for money ; but ^'**«- 
the fact of their being able to answer these 
demands affords a proof of the wealth of the 
convent. Sir Sidney Smithy during his visit to 
Jerusalerriy rendered them essential sefvice, by 
remonstrating with the Turkish Governor against 
one of these jivaniasy as they are called, and 
finally compelling him to withdraw the charge. 
The monks assured us, that the Englishy 
although Protestants, are the best friends the 
Catholics have in Jetftsalemy and the most 

VOL. IV. ' u 
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^vn^* effectual guardians of the Holy Sepulchre. Tins 
served, indeed, as a prelude to a request that 
we would also intercede for them with the 
Governor, by representing to him, that any ill 
usage offered to Christians would be resented 
by the British nation*. We rendered them all- 
the service in our power, aad they were very 
thankfuL 



Manufac- Friday, July JO. — This morning, our room 

Jerusalem, was filled with j^rmenians and JewSy bringing 

for sale the only produce of the Jerusalem 

manufactures; beads ^ crosses , shells, &c. The 



(0 They have since made a similar application to Mons. De 
Chdteauhriand ; and it appears, from his narrative, that; they hold 
nearly the same lang^ag^ to all comers. *' TTiey thought themtelvfs^ 
saved" sdys he, " by the presence of one ejngle Frenchman** {See 
Travels, voLLp.SSJ, Lond.Ull,) They had paid the Turkish 
Governor, the preceding year, 60,000 pieatres f nor has there ever yet 
been an instance of their having refused.to comply with his demands. 
Still Mons. De Chdieaubriand miduttiina that they are ^' very poor,*' 
Admitting the injustice of the robberies committed upon them by the 
Tkirks, the mere fact of the booty so often obtained affords proof to the 
contrary. We belieVed them to be very rich. The attention and 
hospitality we experienced in this Convent demand the fullest acknow- 
ledgment. Whether their situation with regard to J}jezzaT Pasha, or 
the services we rendered them by our remonstrances with the 
Governor^ was thecause of their refusing any remuneration from us, we 
did not learn. We could not prevail upon them to accept of payment 
for our board and lodging. Yet while we acknowledge this bounty, 
we should deem a statement of their poverty unjustifiable, knoving it 
to be false. *• 
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^^Us were of the kind we call mother-of-pearl, chap. 
ingeniously, although coarsely, sculptured, and 
formed into various shapes. Those of the 
largest size, and the most perfect, are formed 
into clasps for the zones of the Greek womein. 
Such clasps are worn by the ladies of Cyprus, 
Crete, Rhodes, and the islands of the Archipelago. 
All these, after being purchased, are taken to 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where they 
receive a sort of benediction : after the same 
manner, beads and crosses, purchased at Loretto 
m: Italy', are placed in ja wooden bowl belonging 
to the house of the Virgin Mary, to be conse* 
crated and worn as amulets. The beads are 
here manufactured, either from date-stones, or 
from a very hard kind of wood whose natural 
history we could not learn: it was called 
*^ Mecca fruit,'' and when first wrought, ap- ueeta 
peared of the colour of box : it is then dyed, ""^ 
yellow, black, or red. The beads are of various 
sizes ; and they are all strung as rosaries ; the 
smaller being the most esteemed, on account of 
the greater number requisite to fill a string, 
and the greater labour necessarily required in 
making them. They sell at higher prices when 
they have been long worn, because they have 
then acquired, by friction, a higher polish. 
This sort of trumpery is ridiculed by all 

u2 
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CHAP, travellers : but we cannot say it is scouted by^ 
any of them ; for there has not been one who 
did not encourage the Jerusalem manufactories 
by the purchases he made. It offers an easy 
method of obtaining a large quantity of accept- 
able presents, which occupy little space, for the 
inhabitants of Greek and Catholic countries, as 
well as for Turks and Arabs. We provided 
ourselves with a considerable cargo, and found 
them useful in our subsequent journey*. The 
custom of carrying such strings of beads was in 
use long before the Christian aera; and the 
practice of bearing them in the hand prevails, 
among men of rank, all over the East^* Thi^ 
subject the author has already introduced iato 
a former publication'; therefore its further 

(1) So great a quantity is sometimes sent to SpuHjHf Portugai, and 
other countriesi that it is sufficient for the entire freight of a vessel. 

(2) The Thtrks call a string of ninety-nine beads^ Taspy. This 
number of headt corresponds with their number of the attributes of 
the Deity. Hamid Ali, a late Vizier, wore one of pearl, valued at 
300/. sterling. See DciUaway^a Constantinople, p, 84. Joseph Pitts gives 
the following account of the manner in which the Teapy is used. 
*' The Teslnh consists of ninety-nine beads, with a partition between 
every thirty -three : these they turn over ; and for every one of the 
first thirty-three they say ' Subhan Allah,* i. e. ' Admire God.' For 
the second thirty-three, they say, * El ham.doV Allah,* i. e. ' Thanks 
he to God: And for the third thirty-three, * AUah waik bariki' *' 
Pitt's Account of the Mahometans, p: 59. Lond. 1738. 

(3) See" Greek Marbles," pp. 1%, 19. fitmb. 1809. See also the 
neck^ce worn by Isis, as engraved in Cuper^s Harpoeratet, p, lOgl. 
Utrecld, 1687. 
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repetition here is unnecessary. It is not so easy ^yr^^* 
to explain the origin of the shell worn as a badge ^ - -y ■^ 
hy pilgrims^; but it decidedly refers to much 
earlier Oriental customs than the journeys of 
Christians to the^Hb/y Land, and its history will 
probably be found in the antient mythology of 
Eastern nations. Among the substances which 
they had wrought in the manufacture of rosaries, 
and for amulets, we were glad to notice the • 
black fetid limestone of the Lake Asphaltites . ^^^ 
because it enabled us to procure very large 
specimens of this mineral, in its natural state, 
It is worn in the East as a charm against the 
plague ; and that a similar superstition existed 
with regard to this stone in very early ages, is 
evident from the circumstance of our having 
afterwards found amulets of the same substance 
in the subterraneous chambers below the Pyra- 
mids of Sachdra, in Upper Egypt. The cause of 



(4) It was an antient symbol of Astarte, the Syrian Godd^i, as 
Venus Pblagia («y«$t/«^fyn) ; but, as the appropriate cognizance of a 
jnlgrim*s hat, is beautifully commemorated in the well-known ditty, — 

" And how should I thy true-love know 

" From any other one ?" . 
" O, by his cockle-hat and staff, 

" And by his sandal shoon." 

(5) " Chaux carhonat^e fitide," Hatty. " Pierri puante," Laroeth, 
tonii. II. p. 58. " Swinestone,*' Kirwan. " Stmhtein" Brochant, 
torn. I. p. 567. " Spathum frktUme fxtidum,** Waller, torn. I. p. 148. 
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CHAP. 
VII. 



Water of 
the Dead 
Sea. 



£he fetid effluvia emitted from this stone^ when 
partially decomposed [by means of friction, is 
now known to be owing to the presence of snl- 
phureted hydrogen^. All bituminous limestone 
does not possess this property. It is very 
fcommon in the sort of limestone called black 
marble in England , though not always its cha- 
racteristic. The workmen employed by stone- 
masons often complain of the unpleasant smell 
which escapes from it during their labours. 
Many of the antient Gothic monuments in France 
consist of fetid limestone*. The fragments 
which we obtained from the Dead Sea had this 
property in a very remarkable degree : and it 
may generally be observed, that the Oriental 
specimens are more strongly impregnated with 
hydro-sulphuret than any which are found in 
Europe. The water of the Dead Sea has a 
similar odour. The monks of St. Salvador kept 
it in jars, together with the bitumen of the same 
lake, among the articles of their pharmacy j 
both the one and the other being alike esteemed 
for their medicinal properties. 



We set out to visit what are called " the Holy 



(1) .Brochant JtHnJrahg. torn. I. p. 568. Parit, 1808, &e. 

(2) See Rom4 deXjisle, CristaUog, torn. I. p. 574.^ 
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Flaces.*' These have all been described by at vik * 
least a hundred authors. From the Monastery '^^^ 
we descended to the Church of the Holy Se- ^^^ff 
pulchre ; attended by several pilgrims, bearing 
with them rosaries and crucifixes for consecra- 
tion in the tomb of Jesus Christ. Concerning 
the identity of this most memorable relic, 
there is every eV^idence but that which should 
result from a view of the Sepulchre itself. After 
an attentive perusal of all that may be adduced, 
and all that has been urged, in support of it, 
from Eusebiusy Lactaniiusy Sozomen, Jerom, Se- 
verus, and Nicephorics, it may be supposed that 
the question is for ever decided. If these 
testimonies be insufficient, " we might," says 
Chdteaubriand^ y " adduce those of Cyril y of Tlteo- 
dorety and even of the Itinerary from Bourdeaux 
to Jerusalern" in the middle of the fourth century. 
Froin the time of the Emperor Adriauy when 
the crucifixion and burial of our Saviour was 



^3) Mons* De Chdieaubriand, whose work contains much illustra- 
tion of this curious subject, after shewing that the Church of the 
iJofy Sepulchre may possibly be referred to a period long anterior to 
the age of Helena, maintains, upon the evidence of a Letter written 
by the Emperor Canstaniine to Maearius bishop of Jerusaleniy which 
is preserved by Eusebius, and upon the testimonies of ()^l, Theodarety 
and the Itinerary here cited, that its existence as far back as the time 
of Constantine cannot be disputed. See Travels in Greece, Palasline, 
Sfc. vo/. II. p. 19. Loud, 1811. 
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CHAP, almost in the memory of maa, unto the age of 
Consiantine, an image o( Jupiter marked the site 
of the Holy Sepulchre ^ and Mount Calvary con^ 
tinned to be profaned by a statue of Fenus^* 
This powerful record of the means used by the 
Pagans to obliterate the rites of Christiamtyf 
seems to afford decisive evidence conceri^ing 
the locality of the Tomb, and to place its situa- 
tion beyond the reach of doubt. Theodoret 



(1) Doubdany from J)e Spojide, mentioDS the year of JdriasCs life 
when this happened : it was the last but one, A. D. 137* Adrian ^x^'dt 
A. D. 138. J)e Chdteaubriand vi^ote.% the author of the " Epitome of 
tite Hcly fVarsy* to prove that, " forty-six years after the destruction 
oi Jerusalem by Vespasian and TUus, the Oiristians obtained permis* 
sion oi Adrian to build, or rather to rebuild, a church over ih^ tomb ■ 
of their God." (See Travels in Greece, Palestine, i^r. vol. ll.^p. 1-8. 
Jjond, 1811.) This can hardly be true, consistently with the facts ret 
lated by Sozomen (lib. ii. c, 2.) ; and by Jerom {Epist, ad PauUnum)^ 
concerning^ the profanation of the holy places by that Emperor. 

(2) '* AbHadriani temporibus usque ad imperium Constantrni, per 
annos circiter centum octoginta, in Loco Resurreetionis simulacrum 
Jovis, in crucis rupe statu a ex marmore Veneris h. Gentilibus 
posita colebatur ; existimautibus persecutionis auctoribus qu5d toUe-p 
rent nobis fidem Resurreetionis et Crucis, si loca sancta per idola 
polluissent." {Hieronymusy Episi. ad PauHnum; de Jnstit. Monac» 
c, 2. torn, I. iSee also Sozomen. Hist. lib. ii. c. 1.) Sozomen relates, 
that the Heathens surrounded Mount Calvary with a wall, first cover" 
in^ the holy places with stones ; then erecting a temple oi Venus ; and, 
lastly, placing in it the image of the goddess. Dio Cass^ius iin Vit.- 
Hadrian.) says, that Adrian built a city upon the site of Jerusalem, 
which had been ruined, giving it the name of JElin CrpUolina i and 
that in the place where the temple of God had beep, he erected one 
to Jupitev* 
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affirms, that Helena^ upon her arrival, found the chap, 
fane of Fentis^, and ordered it to be thrown 
down. To what, then can be attributed the 
want of every document within the building 
now called the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
which might denote the site of such a monu- 
ment ? The sepulchres of the Jews, as it has 
be^Q already maintained^, were, in the age of 
the Crucyixion, of a nature to withstand every 
attack of time ; they were excavations made in 
the heart of solid rocks, which even earthquakes 
would scarcely remove or alter. Indeed, we 
have evidence from the Gospel itself, that earth- 
quakes, in certain instances, had jio power over 
them ; for the sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea, 
made' before the earthquake which accompanied 
the Crucifixion, is described *, after that event 
had taken place, as " his own new tomb, which 
he had hewn out of the rock." Even the 
grooving for the stone at the door was un- 
changed and entire, for "he rolled the great 



(3) Theodoret. lib. i. cap, 18. Pmis, 1642. This Greek Father also 
mcDtioos the age of Helena y at the time she visited Pakestine. The 
journey took place a short time before her death, when she had 
attained her eightieth year.* Few octogenarian ladies exhibit equal 
enterprise. 

(4) See the observations in the last Chapter concerning the sepuU 
chres of Samaria. 

(•5) Matth. xxvii. 60. Mark xv. 46. Luke XTiVi'i. 53. John xix. 4K 
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CHAP, stone to the door of the sepulchre, and de* 
parted * ;" and it., was afterwards *^ sealed and 
made sure*." Quaresmius, by an engraving^ 
for the illustration of the mode of burial then 
practised, has shewn, according to a model 
familiar to the learned monk from his residence 
in the Holy Land where such sepulchres now 
exist, the sort of tomb described by the Evan- 
gelists. But there is nothing of this kind in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; nothing that 
can be reconciled with the history of our 
Saviour's burial. In order to do away this 
glaring inconsistency, it is affirmed that Mount 
Calvary was levelled for the foundations of the 
church; that the word ogog, mons, does not 
necessarily signify a mountain^ but sometimes 
a small hill; that the sepulchre of Christ 
alone remained after this levelling had taken 
place, in the centre of the area ; and that this 
was encased with marble! — not a syllable of 
which is supported by any existing evidence 
offered in the contemplation of what is now 



(1) MaUh.xxyiu 60. 

(2) Ibidj V. 66. " So they went and made the sepulchre sure, 
sealing the stone." 

(Z) JEiucid, Terr, Sonet, torn, II. p. 529. Antverp, 1639. 
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called the Tomb* Let us therefore proceed to chap. 

VII. 

describe what really remains. . v,»y,i,i»> 

« 

We came to a goodly structure, whose Sepulchre 
external appearance resembled that of any Meuiah. 
common Roman-Catholic church. 0\rer the door 
we observed a bas-relief, executed in a style of 
sculpture meriting more attention than it has 
hitherto received. At first sight, it seemed of 
h^her antiquity than the existence of any place 
of Christian worship ; but, upon a nearer view, 
we recognised the history of the Messiah's 
entry into Jerusalem — the multitude strewing 
palm-branches before him. The figures were 
very numerous. Perhaps it may be considered 
as offering an example of the first wt)rk in 
which Pagan sculptors represented a Christian 
theme. Entering the church, the first thing they 
shewed to us was a slab of white marble in the 
pavement, surrounded by a balustrade. It 
seemed like one of the grave- stones in the floor 
of our English churches. This, they told us, 
was the spot where our Saviour's body was 
anointed by Joseph of Arv^aihea. We next v 
advanced towards a dusty fabric, standing, like 
a huge pepper-box, in the midst of the principal 
aisle, and beneath the main dome. This rested 
upon a building partly circular, and partly 
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CHAP, oblong, as upon a pedestal*. The interior of 

^ v v-"^ this strange fabric is divided into two parts. 

Having entered the first part, which is a kind 

of antechapel, they shew you, before the mouth 

of what is called the Sepulchre, the stone 

^ ,, whereon the yinsrel sat : this is a block of white 

Ite Iden* • o 

tity dis- marble^ neither corresponding with the mouth of 

pitted. . 

the sepulchrcy nor with the substance from which 
it must have been hewn; for the rocks of 
Jerusalem are all of common compact limestone*. 
Shaw, speaking of the Holy Sepulchre^ says% 
that all the surrounding rocks were cut away, 
to form the level of the church ; so that .now it 
is " a Grotto above ground:'' but even this is 



(1) See the Vignettp to this Chapter, taken from Doubdan, (Voyage 
ie la T, 5. p. 82. Par, 1657.) which shews the Sanctuary as it for- 
merly existed, with pointed arcltes. But the Reader wishing^ to have 
further testimony with regard to the former existence of *' pointed 
arches " at the " Holy Sepulchre,** may consult the accurate delinea- 
tions made of those arches upon the spot by Bernardino, an artist of 
GaUipoU, ('' Trattato delie piante et immagini de sacri Edifizi di Terra 
Sancta," &c. Firenza, 1620.) as they were made expressly for the use 
of architects desirous of introducing models of the Holy Sepulchre into 
ecclesiastical buildings. JBemardino*s work exhibits the building as 
it existed prior to its reparation, when the Coptic chapel was added on 
its Western side. At present, only one pointed arch remains ; and this 
is over the entrance, as engraved in JLe Bruyn*8 Travels, torn, II. 
;>. 242. Par. 1725. 

(2) According to some, however, the stone belonging to the mouth 
of the Sepulchre is preserved elsewhere; and this is said to be a part of 
the tomhy placed to receive the kisses of the pilgrims. 

(3) Shaw*$ Travels, p. 264. Lmd. 1757. 
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not true : there are no remains whatsoever o# chap, 
any antient knbwn sepulchre, that, with the most 
attentive and scrupulous examination, we could 
possibly discover. The sides consist of thick 
slabs of that beautiful breccia, vulgarly called 
Verde-antique marble; and over the entrance, 
which is rugged and broken, owing to the 
pieces carried off as relics, the substance is 
of the same nature . All that can therefore 

4 

now be affirmed with any shadow of reason, 
is this; that, if Helena had reason to believe 
she could identify the spot where the sepulchre 
was, she took especial care to remove every 
trace of it, in order to introduce the fanciful and 
modern work which now remains. The place 
may be the same pointed out to her ; but not 



(3) These objections are not new; they were urged long ago ; and 
Quaresmins undertook to answer them. The Reader may be amused 
by the style in which he opens his refutation. *' Audivi norinuUos 
Tkehdones Occidentales htereticos detrahentes its qua dicuntur de jam 
memorato sacratusimo Domwi nosiri Jesu ChvisH Sepulchro, et nuUiu9 
momenti ratiunculis negantes illiid vere etse in quo positum Juit corpus 
Jesu" a^e, ^c, (f^id. cap. 14. lib. v. Eludd, T, S.) This chapter is 
entitled " Objectiones nonnull* quibus impugnatur Veritas 
SANCTissiMi Sepulchri.'^ In the next (chap.xv,) he undertakes to 
refute the objections made by Gulielmus de Baidensel ; and these are 
precisely the same now urged by the author. '' Mmumenium Chrisiiy* 
says G. de Baidensel, '^ erdi excisum in peird vivd, &c. iUud verb em 
petris pluribus est compositum, de novo conglutinato ecBmento** Quares^ 
mius says, this objection applied only to the external covering of the 
Sepulchre; but this is bot true. 
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^vij^' a reiimant of the original sepulchre can now b^ 
ascertained. Yet, with our sceptical feelings 
thus awakened, it may prove how powerful the 
effect of sympathy is, if we confess that, when 
we entered into the supposed sepulchre^ and 
beheld, by the light of lamps, there continually 
burning, the venerable figure of an aged monk, 
with streaming eyes, and a long white beard, 
pointing to the place " where the body of our 
Lord wasy' and calling upon us " to kneel and 

experience pardon for our sins" we did 

kneel, and we participated in the feelings of 
more credulous pilgrims. Captain Culverhoitse, 
in whose mind the ideas of religion and of 
patriotism were inseparable, with firmer emo- 
tion, drew from its scabbard the sword he had 
so often wielded in the defence of his country, 
and placed it upon the tomb. Humbler comers 
heaped the memorials of an accomplished pil- 
grimage ; and while their sighs alone inter- 
rupted the silence of the sanctuary, a solemn 
Srervice was begun. Thus ended our visit to 
the Sepulchre. 

If the reader have caught a single spark of 
this enthusiasm, it were perhaps sacrilegious to 
dissipate the illusion. But much remains un- 
told. Every thing beneath this building seems 



VII. 
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discordant, not only with history, but with ^^;^^- 
common sense. It is altogether such a work a» 
might naturally be expected from the infatuated 
superstition of an old woman, as was Helena, 
subsequently enlarged by ignorant priests. 
Forty spaces from the Sepulchre, beneath the 
roof of the same church, and upon the same 
level, are shewn two rooms, one above another. 
Close by the entrance to the lower chamber, 
or chapel, are the Tombs of Godfrey of Boulogne, 
and of Baldwin, kings of Jerusalem, with in- 
scriptions in Latin, in the old Gothic character. 
These have been copied into almost every book 
of Travels, from the time of Sandys^ to the 
present day. At the extremity of this chapel 
they exhibit a j^sure or cleji in the natural 
rockf and this, they say, happened at the 
Crucifixion. Who shall presume to contradict 
the tale ? but, to complete the ndiveti of the 
tradition, it is also added, that the head of 
Adam WAS found within the fissure. Then, 
if the travelleiuJiave not already heard and 
seen enough to make him regret his wasted 
time, lie may ascend, by a few steps^ into a 



(l) See Sandys* Travels, p. 163. Lowrf. 1637. DouMan Voyage de la 
T, 5. p. 71. Paris, 1657, &c. &c. 
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CHAP, room above. There they will shew him the 

VII. . ... 

V ' ^ same crack again; and immediately in front 
of it, a modern altar. This altar they venerate 
as Mount Calvary y the placfe of crucifixion; 
exhibiting upon this contracted piece of ma- 
sonry the marks, or holes, of the three crosses^ 
without the smallest regard to the space neces* 
sary for their erection. Afterwards he may 
be conducted through such a farrago of ab- 
surdities, that it is wonderful the learned men, 
who have described Jerusalem^ should have 
filled their pages with any serious detail of 
them. Nothing, however, can surpass the 
fidelity with which Sandys has particularized 
every circumstance of all this trumpery; and 
his rude cuts are characterized by equal exact- 
ness . Among others, should be mentioned 
the place where the Cross was found ; because 
the identity of the timber, which has since sup- 
plied all Christendom with its relics % was con- 
firmed by a miracle % — proof equally infallible 



(1) These designs were first cut for Cotovicus, in brass; and re- 
engraved, on the same metal, for Sandys. 

(2) '* Another time he was telling of an old sign-poH that belonged 
to his father y with nails and timber enough in it to build sixteen 
large men of war." TaJU of a Tub, See Swift's fforks, vol, I. p. 79* 
Mdinb.nG], 

(3) The Jews, being tortured, by the doting old Empress and her 
prissts, to make known, three hundred years after the Crucifixion, the 

sit^iation 
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With that afforded by the eagle at the tomb of c^ap. 

V X Xm 

Theseus, in the Isle of Sci/ra, when Cimon the v— y- ^ 
jiihenian sought the bones of the son of jEg€us\ 

It is time to quit these degrading fallacies ; 
to break from our Monkish instructors; and, 
instead of viewing Jerusalem as pilgrms, to 
examine it by the light of History, with the 
Bible in our hands. We shall thus find many 
interesting objects of contemplation. If Mount Plan for 
Calvary have sunk beneath the overwhelming of the city, 
influence of superstition, studidusly endeavour- 
ing, during so many ages, to modify and to 
disfigure it; if the situation of Mount Sion 
yet remain to be ascertained*; the Mount of 
Olives, undisguised by fanatical labours, exhibits 
the appearance it presented in all the periods 
of its history. From its elevated summit 
almost all the principal features of the city 
may be discerned ; and the changes that eighteen 



situation of our Saviour's crots, contrived at last to produce three 
crosses. This caused a woful dilemma, as it was not easy to ascertain 
which of those three belonged to our Saviour. Macarius^ bishop of 
Jerusalem^ soon decided this point,^ by touching the body of a woman 
who had " an incurable disorder" with these crosses. Her miraculous 
cu re made known * * the true cross." See Sandys ^ p. 1 69. Lond. 1 637 . 

I (4) Plutarch, in Thes. 
(5) See Reland. Palast, Bust. torn. 11. pp. 845, 846, et seq. TraJ. 

Bat. 1714. 

VOL. IV. X 
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CHAP, centuries have wrought in its topography 
may perhaps be ascertained. The features of 
Nature continue the same, although works of 
art have been done away : the beautiful Gate of 
the Temple is no more; but Siloas fountain 
haply flows, and Kedron sometimes murmurs in 
the Valley of Jehosaphat \ 

It was this resolve, and the determination of 
using our own eyes, instead of peering through 
the spectacles of priests, that led to the disr 
CO very of antiquities undescribed by any author : 
and marvellous it is, considering their magni- 
tude, and the scrutinizing inquiry which has 
been so often directed to every object of the 
pl^ce, that these antiquities have hitherto 
escaped notice ^. It is possible that their posi- 
tion, i^d their inscriptions, may. serve to throw 
new light upon the situation of Sion, and the 
topography of the antient city. This, however, 
will be a subject for the investigation of future 
travellers. We must content ourselves with 



(1) ''Tbrrens hie est ver6 nomioey quum lestivo tempore fliilBen 
esse desinat, et vallis Domen habeat, adeoque sicco pede traas^ivr.*' 
Rektndi Pal. JIhut. torn, I. p. 294. Ut. i. cap. 45. 

(2) Pjprbaps Sandys alludes to them in his brief ootice of '' tSver, 
Sepulchres," Sfc. foUuwing his description of Aceldama. Seep, 187> 
Lond. 1637. 
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barely mentioning tlieir situation, and the cir- ^^^' 



cumstances of their discovery. We had been v 
to examine the hill which now bears the name 
of Sion ; it is situate upon the soulb side of Je* 
rusalem, part of it being excluded by the wall of 
the present city, which passes over the top of 
the mount. If this be indeed Mount Sion, the 
fNX)phecy' concerning it, that the plough should 
pass ovisr it^ has been fulfilled to the letter ; for 
such labours were actually going on when we 
arrived. Here the Turks have a mosque over 
what they call the Tomb of David. No Christian 
can gain admittance ; and as we did not choose 
to loiter among the other legendaiy sanctities of 
the mounts having quitted the city by what is 
called '^ Sion Gate^T we descended into a dingle 
or trench, called Tophet, or Gehinnon, by Sandys. 
As we reached the bottom of this narrow dale, 
sloping towards theValley of JeA(wa/)^, we ob- j^iMOf&f 
served upon the sides of the opposite mountain, ^^J^^ 
(which appears to be the same called by Sandys 



'II ■* 



(4) That 18 to say '' where Christ did eate his last supper ; where 
aUo^'HUr Ills resurrectioD, the doores being shut, he appeared to his 
AposUes, when they receired the Holy Ghost \ where Peter converted 
three tiiousand ; and where, as they say also, they held the first Coun- 
eell, in which the Apostles Creed was decreed." Sti Satufyi* Travelt, 
p. les. Lmtd. 1637. 

(5) Set the author's Pltm ot JenutUem. ; 

X2 
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CHAP, the " Hill of Offence,'^ facing Mount Sion, i 
number of excavations in the rock, similar to 
those already described among the Ruins of 
Telmessus, in the Gulph of Glaucus ; and an- 
swering to the account published by Shaw ^ of 
the Cryptce of Laodicean Jebilee, and Tortosa. We 
rode towards them ; their situation being very 
little elevated above the bottom of the dingle; 
upon its southern side. When we arrived, we 
instantly recognised the sort of sepulchres which 
Jiad so much interested us in Asia Minor, and, 
alighting from our horses, found that we should 
have ample employment in their examination. 
They were all of the same kind of workmanship, 
exhibiting a series of subterraneous chambers^ 
kewn with marvellous art, each containing one, 
or many repositories for the dead, like cisterns 
carved in the rock upon the sides of those cham- 
bers*. The doors were so low, that, to look 
into any one of them, it was necessary to sioop, 
and, in some instances, to creep upon our hands 
and knees : these doors were also grooved, for 
the reception of immense stones, orice squared 



(1) Skaw*s Travels, p. 263. Land. 1757. 

(2) In the writings of the Prophets, frequent allusions occur ta 
iimilar places of sepulture: thus, /rotoA xiv. 15; 18. MzOiel^xaiu 

20, &€• , . . ' 
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^$nA fitted to the grooves^ by way of closing the ^yn^* 
entrances. Of such a nature were, indisputably, 
the tombs of the sons oiHethy of the Kings of 
Israel, of Lazarus^ and of Christ. This has 
been also proved by &haw^\ but the subject 
has been more satisfactorily elucidated by the 
learned Qtuiresmius, in his dissertation concerning 
antient sepulchres*. The coemeteries of the 
Antients were universally excluded from the 
precincts of their cities*. In order, therefore, 
to acqount for the seeming contradiction implied 
by the situation of the place now shewn as the 
iomb of the Messiah, it is pretended that it was 
.originally on the outside of the walls of Jeru^ 
salem; although a doubt must necessarily arise 
as to the want of sufficient space for the popu- 
lationof the city, between a boundary so situate 
and the hill which is now called Mount Sioru 



(3) 5Aiitc^V Travels, ^. 263. Lmd, 1757. 

(4) Vide cap.'vii. (" deformd et qualUate veterum Sepulchrorum** 

Elucid. T. 5. Quaresmiiy torn. II. p. 127* Aniv, 1639. 
^ (5) This is evident^ from a view of the ruins of all antient cities in 
the East, as well as from the accounts left by authors concerning their 
mode of burial. In a preceding chapter of Quaresmius, (cixp.vi. Kb, W, 
torn, II. p, 125.) " DE SEPULCHRORUM SITU," hc says, *' Quoad locum et 
ntum septtlehrorum dicendum est, ea eligi soUta extra civiiates in sub» 
urlnit et Tutrtis" It was a violation of the laws of the country to bury 
any corpse within the walls of a city. (Fid. Gcer, 2. de Legibua.) 
Would it were so among modem nations ! *' Hominem mortuom 
iinquii PUUo^ Kb, xii. de Legibus) in urbem ne sepelito." Quaretm^ 
itfid. p, 126. 
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^y^^' The sepukhres we are now describing bear^ in 
^" v - * their very nature, a satisfactory proof of their 
being situate out of the antient city, as they are 
now out of the modem. They are not to be con- 
founded with those tombs, commonly called ** the 
Sepukhres of the Kings,*' to the north of Jerusalem, 
believed to be the burial-place of Helena, queen 
of AiUehenL Some of them, from their magnifi- 
cence, and the immense labour necessary to 
form the numerous repositories they contam, 
might lay claim to regal honours ; and there is 
one which appears to have been constructed for 
the purpose of inhuming a single individual. The 
Karaites, of all other Jews the most tenacious m 
adhering to the customs of their ancestors, have, 
from time immemorial, been in the practice of 
bringing their dead to this place for interment ; 
although this fact were not wanted to prove it 
an antient Jewish coemetery, as will appear in 
the sequel. The sepukhres ihtTn^ye.%, accord- 
ing to the antient tjustom, are stationed in the 
infereiiM midst of gardens. From all these circumstances 
fi^ tbe are we not authorised to look here for the Sepul^ 
^^^' chre of Joseph oiArimathea^ who, as a pious Jew, 
necessarily had his burying-place in the coeme* 
tery of his countrymen, among the graves 
of his fore&thers? The Jews are remarkable 
for their rigid adherence to this custom: they 
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adorned their burial-places with trees and gardens : ^^^^' 
and the iomh of this Jewi^ accordingly described ^ .y^*/ 
as being in a garden ; ** in the place where our 
Saviour was trudfied\'' It is moreover worthy of 
observation, that every one of the Evangelists 
(and, among these, " he that saw it, and bare 
record *,") affirm, that the place of Crucifixion 
was " the place of a Scull ;" that is to say, a public 
Ccemetery^, "called, in the Hebrew Golgotha;" Goigotkt^, 
>yithout the city, and very near to one of its 
gates. St. Luke calls it Calvary, which has the 
same signification. The church, now supposed 
to mark the site of the Holy Sepulchre, does not 
exhibit any evidence which might entitle it to 
either of these appellations. It may therefore 
be surmised, tliat upon the opposite summit, 
now called Mount Sion, without thfe walls, the 
Crucifixion of the Messiah was actually accom- 
plished ? Perhaps some evidences, that we 



(0 Johnxbi.4U 

(2) Ibid. ver. 35. 

(3) Reland says^ tbat the hill was called Golgotha, from iU resem- 
blance to the shape of a human scull. — '' Golgotham eoBem exiguum h 
fpirmA cranii humani dieium, quamr refirebai, notum esi," (PaUetHna 
JUuiirata, Ub. iii. torn. H. p. 860. Uirechi, 1714.) But the words of the 
Qospd do not imply this. The hill is expressly denominated '* ike 
piaeeo/a ScuU" by all the EvangeiUts, And, indeed* the circumstance 
of the Tomb of Joseph of Jrimaihea being; there situate, is a com- 
plete proof that it was a place of burial. 
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^vn^' ^^*^^^^^» ™^y ftirther illustrate this most inter- 
*•— V— ' esting subject 

Upon all the sepulchres at the base of this 
mount, which, " as the place of a scullj' we have 
the authority of Scripture for calling either 
Calvary or Golgotha, whether it be the place of 
crucifixion or not, there are inscriptions y in Hebrew 
and in Greek. The Hebrew inscriptions are the 
most effaced : of these it is difficult to make any 
tolerable copy. Besides the injuries they have 
sustained by time, they have been covered by 
some carbonaceous substance, which rendered 
the task of transcribing them yet more arduous. 

Q^g^^ The Greek inscriptions are brief, and legible; 

uomT *^®y consist of immense letters deeply carved in 
the face of the rock, either over the door, or by 
the side, of the sepulchres. Upon the Jirst we 
observed th^se characters : 

+ THCAnAC 
CIWN 

« OF • THE' HOLT 
S I O N " 

Having entered by the door of this sepulekrey 
we found a spacious chamber cut in the rock, 
connected with a series of other subterraneous 
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^lipartments, one leading into another, and ^ y^,^- 
containing an extensive range of receptacles v, ^y— ^ 
for the dead, as in those excavations before 
alluded to, (but which appear to be of more 
recent date,) lying to the north of Jerusalem^ at 
a more considerable distance from the city; 
and also as in the Cryptce of the Necropolis near 
Alexandria in Egypt. Opposite to the entrance, 
but lower down in the rock, a second, and a 
similar aperture, led to another chamber beyond 
the first. Over the entrance to this, we also 
observed an inscription, nearly obliterated, but 
differing from the first, by the addition of two 
letters : 

+ HN TH C 

A r I A C C I W N 

When we had penetrated to the extremity of 
this second chamber, we could proceed no 
farther, owing to the rubbish which obstructed 
our passage. Perhaps the removal of this may, 
at some future period, lead to other discoveries. 
It was evident that we had not reached the 
remotest part of these caverns. There were 
others with similar Greek inscriptions, and one 
which particularly attracted our notice, from ^j™^"^". 
its extraordinary coincidence with all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the history of our 
Saviour's Tomb. The large stone that once 
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^^^- closed its mouth had been, perhaps for ages,, 
rolled away. Stooping down to look into it^ 
we observed, within, a fair sepulchre, conjtaining 
a repository, upon one side only, for a single 
body; whereas, in most of the others, there 
were two, and in many of them more than 
two. It is placed exactly opposite to the hill 
which is now called Mount Sion. As we viewed 
this sepulchre, and read upon the spot the 
description given of the coming of Mary Mag- 
dalene and the Disciples, in the morning % it was 
difficult to divest our minds of the probability 
that here might have been the identical Tomb 
of J,ESus Christ ; and that up the steep which 
led to it, after descending from the gate of 
the city, the Disciples strove together % when 
" John did outrun Peter, and came first to the 
Sepulchre'' They are individually described as 
stooping down to look into it ' ; they express 
their doubts as to the possibility of removing a 
stone \ which, when once fixed and sealed, 
might have baffled every human effort. But 
upon this sepulchre, as upon the others before 
mentioned, instead * of a Hebrew or a Phoenician 



(I) John XX. (2) Ibid. xx. 4. (3) Ibid. verr. 5, 11. 

(4) ** And they said among^ themselves, * Who shall roll us away tbc 
^9ion6 from ihe door of the Sepulchre V — (And when they looked, they 
saw that the Hone was rolled away) for it was very great." Mwk 
nvi. Sy 4. 



VII. 
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inscripiion, there were the same Greek cha- chap. 
racters, destitute only of the Greek cross pre- 
fixed in the former instances. The inscription 

* • • • • .... . £ 

stood thus, 

THCAriAC . 
CIWN 

the letters being very large, tmd deeply carved 
in the rugged surface of the rock. 

The Hebrew Inscriptions, instead of being 
over the entrances, were by the side of the 
doors. Having but little knowledge of the 
characters in which they were written, all that 
could be attempted was, to make as faithful a 
representation as possible of every incision 
upon the stone, without attempting to supply 
any thing by conjecture ; and even admitting, 
in certain instances, doubtful traces, which 
were perhaps casualties caused by injuries 
the stone had sustained, without any reference 
to the legend*. The following characters 
appeared upon the side of the entrance to a 



(&) A copy of one of these fnsertpiitns was ■ince exhibited to some 
learned Jews, These men recognised the Hebrew character, and 
.would have made such alteration in tbt transcript as raig^ht serve to 
derelope more AiUy the imperfect parts of it, and lead to an esplana- 
tio|i of some of the words. Tbift was not permitted'; because con- 
jecture, by introducing more than is warranted by the original, would 

rather 
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^vn^* ^^P^l^hre somewhat farther towards the west 
^ ■»■ -^ than the last described. 



nxnir/ti!! 

y^^^yfy 

q't I nnx 

nxft"! » 

I- -^ 

2.\nY^r'D'rNTX*'T'\3 

Prom the imperfect state of this inscriptioriy and 
the decomposition of the rock itself upon which 
it is placed, the copy may be liable to error. 
It was made, however, with great care, and due 
attention was paid to the position of the lines. 
The words of the inscription are supposed to 
be Arahicy expressed in Hehretv and Phceni- 
tian characters'. The arrow-headed character 



rather bewilder than illustrate. In doubtful insertions , the pencil of 
an artist will frequently effect a more i^enuine copy than the pen'of 
the profoundest scholar who ventures to supply the vacant spaces, and 
«ven to alter the letters according^ to his manner of reading those 
inscriptions, 

(l) This method of writing is said, by a learned Oriental scholar, 
(Mr. Hammer ^ now Secretary to the German Minister at ConsianA- 
wiple,) to have been adopted by Arabian Jews, in thor insertions upon 
the hills near Jerusalem, 
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occurs here, as in the Inscriptions at Tel' ^^^^' 

messus. ■■ y ^ 

All the face of this mountain, along the dingle 
described as the. Vale of Gehinnon by Sandys, is 
marked by similar excavations. Some of these, 
as may be seen by reference to a former Note, 
did not escape his searching eye ; although he 
neglected to observe their inscriptions, probably 
from keeping » the beaten track of pilgrims 
going from Mount Sion to the Mount of Olives, 
and neglecting to cross the valley in order to 
examine them more nearly. The top of the 
mountain is covered by ruined walls and the 
remains of sumptuous edifices : these he also 
noticed; but he does not even hint at their 
origin. Here again we are at ^ loss for infor- 
mation ; and future travellers will be aware of 
the immense field of inquiry which so many 
undescribed monuments belonging to Jerusalem 
offer to their observation. If the foundations 
and ruins, as of a citadel, may be traced all over 
this eminence, the probability is, that this was conjecture 

•■• *' respecting 

the real Mount Sion; that the Gehinnon of Mount 
Sandys, and of many other writers, was in fact 
the Valley oiMillo, called Tyropceon by Josephus '^ 



(3) De Bell. Jud. lib. vi. c. 6. 
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^yA^' which separated Sion from Mount Moriakt, 
and extended as far as the Fountain. Sihut 
-where it joined the Valley of Jehosaphat. The 
sepulchres will then appear to have been situate 
beneath the walls of the citadel, as was the case 
in many antient cities. Such was the situation 
of the Grecian sepulchres in the Crimea, ber- 
longing to the antient city of Chersonesus, in 
the Minor Peninsula of the Heracleotue^ the 
Inscriptions already noticed seem to favour this 
position: and if hereafter it should ever be 
confirmed, ^* the remarkable things belonging 
to Mount Sion,'' of which Pocoche says* there 
are no remains in the hill now bearing tMt 
appellation, will in fact be found here, — '^ the 
Garden of the Kings, near the Pool of Siham, 
where Manasseh and Amon, kings of Judah, were 
buried;" die coemetery of the kings oi Judah i 
the traces and remains of Jfferod'^ palaces, 
called after the names of Grsar and Agrippa ; 
'' togetlier with the other places mentioned by 
Nehemiah^'' All along the side of this moun- 
tain, and in the rocks above the Valley of 
Jehosaphat, upon the eastern side of Jerusakm, 



(4) Sec the First Part of these Travels, octovo Edit. vol. II. p. 309. 

(3) De8€riptiondfthe£<»^/vol. II. Parti, p. 9. JUmd, 17^, 
(3) Ibid. 
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as far as the sepulchres of Zecharias and Absalom^ , ^S^/*' 
and above these, almost to the top of the Mount 
of Olives, the Jews resident in the city bury 
their dead, adhering still to the coemetery of 
their ancestors : but having long lost the art of 
constructing such immense sepulchres as those 
which have been here described, they content 
themselves with placing Hebrew inscriptions 
upon small upright slabs of marble, or of com- 
mon limestone^ raised after the manner at present 
generally in use throughout the East. 



(4) See the Plans of Jerusalem, in the volumes of Sandys, Douhdan, 
Quaresmius, ShaWa and Pococke. Those in Quaresmhts (^Eludd. T. S. 
j».38. torn. 11. j4ntv. 1639.) are taken from Broeardus tuid ViUalpandus, 
and adapted to thei£, descriptions. That of Sandys is the best. See 
also the Plan engraved for this Work. 
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THE HOLY LAND— JERUSALEM. , 
The Suhject Conlinued — Jdeniity of the S^ulchre agam 
conlesied-~Origin of its supposed Locality — Improba- 
bility of the Tale — Further Flew of t/ie Jewish Cceme- 
teries — Aceldama — Inscriptions — Antient Paintings — 
■Age of the Crypto — Pounlaini'iWoK^and Oak Hogd — 
Mount of Olives — VUw from the Summit — Difference 
between ike Modem and Antient City- — Situation of 
Mount Sion — Pagan Remains upon Mount Olivet — 
Their possible Origin — Ascent of David — ^Lakb 
AjPHALTiTES — General appearance of Judaea — Mira- 
culous Impression of our Saviour's Fool — Garden of 
Gethsbmane — 
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CrBTH8SMAN£— Oiive^ of the Mount — Tomi of the 
Virgin Mary — Sepulchres of the Patriarchs^ — B^izars — 
Sepulchres tf the Kings — their real History — Mos<ivx 
OF Omar — Existing evidence o/* Julkti's discomfiture — 
Oiservations of Mosheim and Moyle-^Greek and Ar^ 
menian Convents — State of Politics in Jenisaleou 

Jl ERHAPs it may now be manifest, that so feir ^yjjf* 
from deriving accurate notions of the topography 
and antiquities of Jerusalem from the descrip* 
tions of former writers, these objects really 
remain for future investigation. If, during an 
endeavour to r^tiove existing prejudices, and to 
excite a due contempt for Monkish errors, the 
subject seems rather perplexed than elucidated, 
it is because, in the subversion of a fabric raised 
by Ignorance and Superstition, its parts must 
necessarily lie scattered and confiised. The 
materials have been falsely put together,but they 
tre genuine; and others^ coming after, will 
arrange and connect them in a more reasonable 
manner. Since the period of the author's visit 
to Jerusalem^ the building whidh> had received 
the appellation of the Churah of Mowit Calvary 
has been destroyed by fire. In all probability it 
will now be seen, that what was called the Holy 
Sepulchre was a mere delusion — a AfonArwA juggle; 
that there was, in fact, neither crypt nor soros^ 
resembling a Jewish place of "burial, beneath the 
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^vir/* dome of that biiilding ; that we must look efse- 
where for the place of our Saviour's Tomh; 
and that the city never was so limited in its 
extent, towards the nortk-west, as to admit of a 
wall in that situation. A sepulchrey such as was 
that of the Messiah, being, of all others, the 
least liable to injury, would remain in spite of 
the devouring element. It is, perhaps, not im- 
possible to develope the true cause of the selec- 
tion made by Helenay in fixing upon that spot as 
the place of crucifixion. Persons who have been 
accustomed to compare the manners of different 
countries, must be well aware how general the 
practice is, among all nations, of connecting with 
a Lusus Naturae, or any extraordinary physical 
appearance, some wild and superstitious fantasy. 
Thus in the similitude of a hand in the surface 
of a rock, as at Nazareth ' ; of ^foot, a:s at the 
Mount of Olives^; any remarkable shape in a log 
of wood, as in the Palladium of antient Ilium^\ 



(1) See Chap. IV. of this volume, p. 178. 

(2) " There standeth a little Chappell paved wilh the na- 

turall roeke, which beareth the impression rf a footstep; tbey say of 
our Saviour's." Sandyt^ Tretvels, p. 166. ^Jjond. 1637. 

(3) The Palladium, like maoy other of the antiei>t idols of Greece, 
was, according to some authors, nothing more than a piece of wood, of 
an extraordinary form. HeytU^ in his Excursus, says that the Palla- 
dium and the Penates were lignea. See also Ovi^s account of the 
preservation of the Palladium by Metellus, when the Capitol was on 

jfhre. 
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the places venerated hj Laplanders^ , and the chap. 
idols worshipped' by the Chinese^] in short, in 
every country of the earth where uncultivated 
man is found. Fear, the parent of Superstition, 
has pointed out objects of adoration, or multi- 
plied articles of faith. The state of human 
intellect is not less degraded among Christians of 
the Holy Landy making prostrations and proces- 
sions before stocks and roots^, than among the for- 
lorn worshippers of 7%or, the loggerheaded idol of 
Northern nations ^ Such superstitions disgraced 



(4) " Loca quae Lapponibus sancta erant et religlosa, smguiari 
guddam ei inusUatd formd etjigurd a reliquis dUtin^ebantur.'* 
Lemii Comment* de Lcgppon* ifc. p. 442. Hafn. 1767* 

(5) '* In CucHungi near to Hangam, there is a gretxt itcneg &e. 
which they cover yearly quite over with gold, and then worship it." 
Nieuhoff*s Dutch Embassy to China, englished by Ogilby, p. 324. 
Land. I669. 

(6) See the account given by Quaresmhis of a Lusus Nature found 
near Jtiiisalem^ to which miraculous powers were ascribed in healing 
diseases. Also the engraving ** CaubiFixi ex Lilii radice, prodigiosa 
£T NOVA IMAGO.'* The representation really excites horror. Speaking 
of it, he says, '' MirdtnUs est virtutiset ^ffieaeies : iUo et enim aqua bene^ 
dicUur, qua etiam post annumy etsi mparvovase reeondita, incorrupia ae 
velut recens ^ fimte hausta mvenitur: febricitantibus feHcUer propmsUUTt 
qui et sanitatis inde ben^ficium consequuntur. Ad eum (i» e. possessorem) 
habentur stationes et processiones, et in quibusvis ajfflictionum et tr^ulatia* 
num necessitatibus,posDeumf ad ilium conjluuntjideles, ut ab omni animi 
et corporis adversitate liberari, et necessariis bonis ditari mereantwr** 
Elucidat. T, 5. lib. iv. c. 10. torn. II. p. 18. Antv, 1639. 

(7) Thor, or * the Thunderer^* of Northern nations, (See Ferstegtm's 
* Restitution of Decayed Intelligence; p. 75. Lmd, 1628.) from whom 
our Thor*s Day, or Thursday, is derived, is always an image of 
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CHAP, both the Greek and the Catholic diurdies long 

VIII. 

after the time of ComtanHne : and Helena, whether 
the daughter of a British Prince S or of an inn- 
keeper at Dreparmm^y cannot be supposed to 
have possessed attainments beyond the age in 
^riiich she lived, or the circumstances of her 
origin. That she was amiable, — that she merited, 
by her virtues, her exalted station, has not been 
disputed; but her transactions in PaUpstine bear 
the stamp of dotage and infirmity. Few things, 
considering her sex and the burthen of her years, 
have occurred more extraordinary than was her 
journey to the Holy Landy and its consequences. 
Whatsoever might have been her mental endow- 
ments, her bodily energies, at a season of life' 
when human strength is said to be '' but labour 
and sorrow,'* were superior to the weight of age, 
and to the fatigues of a pilgrimage sufficient to 



tpioii amonff the LapkmdBrt* The account g^Wen of it by StK^ffer 
proves it to have beeo the trunk of a tree, having at one end an acci- 
dental Ninilitude of the hnmaa head. See Seh^gh^$ JEM* ofLapl 
p. 103. Lond. 1704. 

(l) ^ Pilia fait uniQS Britannhn Reguli, Coel nomine." jQnareffmn 
Ehtc. T. S, torn. II. p. 434. 

puktm JJrepanum, nuUrem honoram, HeknopoSm (U^^elUwii." JVke^ 
pharut QOHaiw, lib. vii. c. 49. Parti, 1630. 

(s) " Pteulo ante mortem, quam octo|^eiimum aetatis af^ens oppetebat, 
stud iter fecit." Theodord, lib, i. cap. 18. Parit, 1649. 
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havB exhausted the most vigorous ybnth*. chap. 
Nothing could surpass the zeal with which she ^^"' 
visited every spot consecrated by the actions of 
JiESus Christ, and by his Apostles\ from the 
hills oi Jerusalem to the shores of the SeaofGalilee^ 
and over all Samaria^ nor the piety with which 
she endeavoured to perpetuate the remembrance 
of the holy places by the monuments she erected*. 
But, after all, the manner in which the identity 
of any of those places was ascertained seems 
not less an object of derision, than the gross 
superstition, founded upon their supposed dis* 
covery, has long been of contempt. From the 
time of Adriartf to that of Constaniine, Jerusalem 
had been possessed by Pagans : Helena arrives, 
overturns their temples, and prepares to identify 
^le situation of every place connected with our 
Saviour's history. The first thing to be ascer- 
tained is the site of Mount Calvary. An acci- 
dental fismre in one of the rocks of Jerusalem, 
suggests the idea of a possible consequence 



(4) '^ Cum flBtate recipiens incrementa virtutum, seiu et «tate 
quidem infirma, sed divini virtute promptior et fortior reddita," &Cr 
jgicartffm. EbtM. T. S, lib. v. cap. 28. Jniv. 1639. 

(5) Vid. Nieephor. lib. viii. c. 30. Paris, 1630. 

(6) Nicepherus, (ibid.) after enumerating twenty^six cburcbes aqd 
chapels built by Helena in the Ho^ Land, adds, " Quineipbtres 
ecclesku alias in saneHs Wis iocis, supra triginiaf amaniissima Dei 
fiemina Imperatoris meUer cendidU,** 

Y 2 
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^Mf^' resulting from the praeternatural convulsion of 

V ■■ - »- m ^ Nature at the Crucifixion^ and is immediately 

adopted as an indication of the spot. This 

Jlssure had been already an object of traditionary 

superstition, as the repository of the body or the 

head oiAdam \ It served to identify the place*. 

The ground is ordered to be cleared for the 

foundations of a church. That which neve^ 

indicated even an ascent, by means of a raised 

altar and ajlightofstepsy becomes a movmi, and is 

called Calvary^. The Pagan idols in its neigh- 

identifyof bourhood are thrown down and removed*; the 

^^ichre ^^^y Sepulchre itself, a few yards from this 

teB^*^"" J^^^^9 ^^^ upon the same level with it, is after- 



(1) '' Venit exiim ad me traditio quiedam talis, quod corpus iA2r 
primi hominis ibi sepultum est, ubi crucifixus est Cfaristus : ut sicut is 
Adam omues mormntur, sic in Christo omnes vivificentur ; ut io loco 
illo, qui dicitur Calvariie locus, id est loetu eapUii^ cwf\it humani 
generis Adam resurrectiooem inveniat cum populo uoiverso jier resur- 
rectionem Salvatoris, . qui ibi passus est, et resurrezit." Origen, 
TVact. 35. tn Matth, See also Hieronym, in cap, 37 Matth^ Cyrill. 
et Basil, in cap, 5 Isaise, Athanasius in tib, de Passione Domini, ^c. A'r. 

(2) " Sicut Apostolus dicit, (8 Cnr, xi. 3.) * Omnis viri caput esi 
Christus.' O magnam propheticam appellationem !" QfrilL Catech, 13. 
Vid. Quaresm, hb, v. c. 4. torn, II. p. 489. Aniv, 1679. Hear also 
Jerom: *' Audivi quemdam exposuisse CalvaruB locum in quosepultu 
est Adam; et ideo sic appellatum esse, quia ibi antiqui homimi sit 
oonditum caput." Hieronym^in cap, 9,1 Matth, Q¥aresmius,Mb.%. 
e. 14. toto. II. p. 488. 

(S> '' £ sacratissimo Calvarie momttper sealam, quam aQten ascfn- 
dimus, descendimus." Quaresm, Ub, v. tom, II. j', 481. 
(4) Theodoret, Hist. lib. i. cap. 18. Paris, l^S. 
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wards said to be discovered beneath a heap of chap. 
earth and stones*; although, as a Jewish Crypty 
its beiiig described as thus buried seems to 
imply an impossibility. Nothing remains to 
complete the furniture of the Sanctuary, but the 
discovery of the Cross: this an old Jeiu, menaced 
anid tormented, speedily brings to light, with 
two others that were not required*. Macarmsy 
bishop of Jertisalem, receives orders to superinr 
tend and complete the execution of a most mag- 
nificent Sanctuary^; and Helena, triumphant in 
the success of her journey, returns from the 



(5) Euteh, in FU. Qmsianiini, lib. iii. c. S4, &c. Paris, 1659. 

(fi) The account of the supposed discovery of '* the three Crouet" 
as related by Jdrichomius, is too long for insertion here ; but it offers 
a carious picture of deplorable superstition, loog^ prevalent on this 
suliject ) and renders it doubtful, whether Helena, with all her clia- 
racter of humanity, were not as cruel as our English Mary, when 
instigated by a bigoted priest. Maearius, who is styled " snpientissi- 
mus ille Hier9sohfmorum Episcopus,** seems to have been a principal 
agent in the torments indicted upon the Jews, as well as in the jug- 
gUng miracles which preceded and followed the discovery. Fitk 
AdrichmH Theat. Terr, Sanct. p. 176. Colon, 1628. 

(7) Vid. Epist, Omitantini ad Macarium Episc, lerosolym, apud 
Euteh, de VUd Qnuiantin. lib,n\, cap, 3}, Paris, 16^9* The ori- 
ginal building, erected by Cunstantine's order, A. D. 326. was de- 
stroyed at the beginning of the eleventh century, by Mman^or Hakim 
BiUa, a Caliph of the race of the FaHmites in Egypt, and rebuilt by a 
Greek Emperor in 1048. Yet, says JUons, De Chdteaubriandt {v&l, II. 
p. 17. Ijond, 1811.) " the arcbitecture of the Church is evidently of 
the age of (}nutantine.** The small fabric, over what is now called 
the Sepukkre, was again rebuilt in 155Si. P'id. Lit, BomifacU, apud 
Quansm, torn, II. /». 51S^» 
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Holy Land richer than Jerusalem itself, in the 
number and the importance of the relics she 
conveyed*. If there had been originally any 
hill or rock wherein the real sepulchre of Joseph of 
Arimathea was hewn* for its Jeunsh possessor, is 
it likely, or was it possible, that every trace of 
it should have been swept away ? Can there be 
any reason ^.ssigned for supposing that Helena 
would have destroyed what every Christian must 
have been so anxious to preserve ? that, in the 
construction of a church, to commemorate the 
existence of the Tomb, she would have levelled 
and ,cut away not only the Sepulchre itself, but 
also the whole of Mount Calvary? This is so 
little in consonance with common reason, that 
it is impossible to allow the old tale any degree 
of credit. It is true, that, in order to discuss 
this topic with any attention to accuracy, we 
shall find there is much to unlearn; we must 
tread back the path of History to the time in 
which all the dreams of the age of Constantine 



(l) *' His et aliis pietatis operibos eg regi^ peractis, re?ertitur Ro- 
mam ad filium suum dilectissimum liDperatorem ConstantiDu&ia 
dafereos immensum tbesauruni, pretiotissiiqas ReliquiaSy crucem, 
clavoSy quibus Salvator noster homines et angelos ccelestibus bonis 
ditavit." Quaretmius, Eluc. T. S, fi6. ▼. e. 28. AiUv, 1639. 

(3) " Le petit temple, qui est fm^prtimetd le Ueu du S, SefiUekret 
efit4ius8i Umi de marbre, et il a de chaque c6t^ trois colomnes, et par 
dtrnertf quatre." Fity. au Levani, par Conmlk Lb Bruyn, i9m. II.. 
p, 245. Paris, 1725. 
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received their origin; and having done this^ and ^^^^l' 
cast a view over the state of Christianity since ^ ■■■ ^ ^ 
lliat period — the absurdities believed and pro- 
pagated — the gross interpolations of Scripture- 
record admitted and revered — ^we shall perhaps 
no longer wonder at any difficulty of reconciling 
Helenas illustrations with Gospel-history, but 
admire the moderation which contents itself 
with shewing the place '' where Adxmis head was 
discovered,^* instead of the head itself. 

Continuing our researches along Ibis dingle. Further 
as it inclines towards the east, before its junc- ihe^ewuh 
tion with the larger valley of Jehosaphat, we S^*^ 
came to some sepulchres, which had not wholly 
escaped the notice of former travellers. We 
find 4;hem obscurely alluded to in the Travels 
of Thevenot: the sepulchres he mentions are 
evidently those we observed here, because he 
notices the existence of paintings in a Crypt, 
called by him the Cave of the jipostles, near 
Aceldama '. We foimd such remains upon the AeOdmQ, 
dame side of the mountain we have been 
describing, and near the place commonly 
shewn as Aceldama *, or the Field of Blood. The 

(S) See ThBV€noe$ Work, eotitled, *' Travelt mto the Ltvami,'* di<p« 
x]ix« ^ 804. Lond, 1687. 

(4) This place, purcfaaaed by the Chief-Priests to buiy ttraiigers in, 
BOW belongs to the AmunUmi, It is stiO, as it ever was, a pUue tf 

\mtiali 
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<^A^- sepulchres containing them are simikr to those 
which were described at the end of the pre- 
ceding Chapter ; and inscriptions appeared, as 
before, upon the outside. None of these in- 
scriptions are now in a state to be interpreted; 
but we endeavoured to copy two of them, 
where the characters were sufficiently perfect 
to allow of our making a transcript. 

inscrip- In the first, perhaps, the words THNZOPON^ 

EOHKAN might form the end of the first 
line, and the beginning of the second. The last 
line seems to terminate with the word CI W.N. 

+ WNHNAAIA 

PON06KANW . . . . 

A*OYrOPMA.HIKI 
C . . N 

In the second, the mixture of letters usuatly 
called Etruscan, and properly Phoeniciany with 
the characters of the Greek alphabet, added to 
the imperfect state of the inscription^ seems to 
render illustration hopeless : 



burial; and its appearance maintains tbe truth of the tradition, wbicb 
points it out as the Jcelda'ma of Scripture. It has ever been famous 
on account of tbe sarcophagous virtue possessed by the earth about it, 
in hastening the decay of dead bodies. Ship-loads of it wer^ carried to 
the Campo Sanio in JHsa, See Pococke's Obe, on the East^ vol* U.j9. 9$. 
Lond. 1745. 
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OHKHAI HrON CHAP. 

O ^€S . . . . IIONOeTHL «i ,M \ m' 

. . . . . I«B€ N AS 

eo'^^ . . . i«r 

CO ri«H 

In some of these sepulchres were antient paint- AnUeut 

Painttncrc 

ingSy executed after the manner of those found 
upon the walls of Herculaneum and Pompeii; 
except that the figures represented were those 
of the jipostles, the Virgin^ &c. with circular 
lines, as symbols of glory around their heads. 
These paintings appeared upon the sides and 
upon the roof of each sepulchral chamber, pre- 
serving a wonderful freshness of colour, although 
much injured by jirabs or T\irhs, whose endea- 
vours to efface them were visibly displayed in 
many instances. The sepulchres themselves are, 
from these documents, evidently of Christian 
origin, and of more recent construction than 
the tombs we first noticed in our descent from 
the southern gate of the city, where there 
exists no such internal ornament, and where 
the inscriptions, from their brevity, and the 
immense size of the letters, seem to denote 
higher antiquity. Yet, to what period can we 
ascribe them? During all the time that •Ten/- Ageofth* 
salem has remained in subjection to the Moslems, ^*'^"^ 
the labour requisite in their construction could 
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CHAP, not have been carried on ; iaince nothing excites 
their jealousy and opposition more, than seeing 
a Christian dig, or make excavation of any kind. 
They believe such works to originate always in 
some knowledge of hidden treasure. Owing 
to the great expense required in hewing and 
completing these tombs, it cannot foe supposed 
that they belonged to vulgar persons; but 
after Jerusalem was rescued from the hands of 
the Saracens, individuals of rank were interred 
beneath monuments of a very different descrip- 
tion. and in toother situation; a, may be proT^ 
by reference to the tcmbs of Godfrey de Bouillon^ 
his brother Baldudn, and four others, in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre \ The only age 
to which, with any probability, they may be 
referred, is that long interval of prosperity and 
peace enjoyed by the Christians of Jerusalem 
after the dispersion of the Jews by Adrian ; that 
is to say, from the establishment of the Gentile 
Church, and the ordination of Mark •, until the 



(1) See De OidieauMamPs Travels, vol. II. p. 15. Land. 191 1. 

(3) He is called Saba Mark by TiUemmi, which, unless attention 
be paid to the date of his ordination, may cause him to be con- 
founded with JIfark the EvangeUH, Mark was made bishop liefore the 
death of Jdrian, which happened in the middle of the year 138. 
(Sm Taiem&tU, Hist, det Emp. torn, II. p, S94. PariSf 1703. and the 
amthorttm hp Mm eked.) The esUblishment of the GentOe Chtfrdi 
bears date from that period. See the list of 3farV# svccessors, as 
given by Eusebiub. HUt. EeeUt. 8^. v. Parit, 1659. 
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reiga of Dioclesian. If this be true, the jSatitf- ^^j^- 
ings may be considered as exhibiting specimens 
x>{ the art belonging to the second century ; and 
thereby illustrating, by very antient examples, 
the remarks made, in the First Part of these 
Travels % concerning the idol pictures of the 
Greek Church in Russia, which they resemble^ 
in all circumstances of style and execution. 
Similar paintings have been noticed in the 
description given of our journey to the summit 
of Gargarus and source of the Scamander^ as 
found ' in the ruins of Oratories among the 
recesses of Mount Ida *. Shaw mentions very 
antient paintings, as found in the Crypue of 
Egypt *. We also observed similar works in 



(3) See Vol. I. p, S5, et teq. Octavo Edition. The factj however, 
if established, will prove the existence of such pamtings lonj; 
hefoie the Council of JlKberis. Poriraiit were in use from the 
earliest ages. Jet^Mu relates, that it was a common practice with 
the Greeks, and other nations, to set a high esteem upon the pertraUs 
of friends, relations, and even of servants. This passage of Josephus is 
only preserved, however, in the Laiin Version. ** Graeiiitaque, et 
dim gyabuadamy ftoiucm esse credUwr imagines insiiiuere. Denig^e et 
paimm et uxormrnJUiommqueJiguras depingentes exsuititni, quidam verh 
etiam nikii sibi competenHum sumuni imagines: aUi tferd et servos dtii- 
genteSf hoc faciunt," Joseph, contra Jpumem, Hb, ii. p. 474^ torn* II. 
£dit, Havereampiy Amst, ^c, 1736. 

(4) See Chap. V. p. 169. and Chap. VI. p. 180. Vol.111. Octavo 
Edition. 

(5) See 5Aaw'# Travels, p. 360. Ltmd. 175T. ** Several of these 
Crypta (Note 5. ibid.) painted with symbolical figures, are seen near 
the Pyramids. Chiysippus^s Antrum MUhrm seems to hare been of 
the same kind. T«^ n<;^i« rw witnXmw itdfrm wwJ^t iTjMri u40fuCftnth 
r«3 »^ rSf itSf, 9tt fugiva§ xmXw^t^ iydXfMtrm mftfrmfUtm. 
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caves near to the Pyramids. Winkelmanni 
account of the art of paiuting among the 
antieiit Egyptians may therefore possibly serve 
to illustrate the method used by Syrian or 
Chreeh artists in preparing and laying on the 
colours for these paintings ^ which preserve 
their original freshness in a very remarkable 
manner \ 



Leaving the mountain where all these sepu^ 

chres are hewn, and regaining the road which 

conducts towards the east, into the Valley tf 

Jekosapkat, we passed the Fountain Siloa, and a 

0^, md white mulberry-tree which is supposed to mark 

Mcsogef. the spot where the Oak Rogel stood'. Hence 



(1) " Les couleurs sont eu d^trempe, et plus ou moins d^lay^«s avee 
rle Veau de colle, oa charg^ de gomme : elles sont toutes employ^e^ 
pures et saos melange. Oa en compte six: le blaiiCy.le noir, le bleu^, 
le rouge, le jaune, et le vert. Le rouge et le bleu, qui domioent le 
plus, paroisseut broy^ assez grossi^rement. Le blanc, compost 4<^ 
c^use ordinaire, fait Teoduit de la toile des momies, et forme ce que 
nos peintres appelleut rimpression, sur laquelle Us appliquent les 

eouleurs • , Les couleurs, ainsi que la dorure, out con- 

serv^ leur fratcheur pendant quelques milliers d'ann^." Hitioire de 
rj4re, par Winkelmunriy torn, L jp. 191> 192. Parity ^n ^ de kk 
R^puUique. 

(2) The author mentions this tree merely from its importance as a 
land-mark, Pococke seemed aware that " the Sepulchres of th&' 
Kings " {mentioned 5t Chron, xxi. 20) might be situated somewhere near 
this spot ; for he says, ** Near this Pool {SUoa), at a white mmibeny^ 
tree, they say Isaiah was sawn asunder, by the order of Maneuseh\ and 
here it i& to he supposed he was buriedj under the Oak RogeU It is 

PfiOBABLR. 
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WB Stscended to the summit of the Mount of chap. 
Olives; passing, in our way, a number of ^ u ^m^m^^kf 
Hebrew tombs'. The ^rabs upon the top of o/^/. 
this mountain are to be approached with ' 
caution, and with a strong guard. Here indeed 
we stood upon holy ground ; and it is a ques* 
tion, v^hich might reasonably be proposed to 
Jew, Christian, or McJtomedan, whether, in re- 
ference to the history of their respective 
nations, it be possible to attain a more inter* 



P1U>BABLE THE KiNG's GaKDEI^S WERE OVER TILIS VALE, IN WHICR^ 
tHE'TREE OF ROGEL IS MENTIONED." ScC PoCOChe, VoL \l, part I. 

f, ^4. Lomd, 1745. If we caa ODce ascertaio the situation of tb^ 
Gardens^ that of the SeptUchres will be thereby determined. He no- 
tfces the '' great nuniber of grottos cut md of the rock, tome of which 
hmfe portiebty and are adtmed %mth the plain Egyptian eomish ;" and 
adds, '' they seem to be arUient Sepulchres" Seem, to be ! Is it possible 
to entertain a doubt of the fact ? The truth is, that the real nature of 
antient sepujchres has been too little attended to, even where inscrip' 
tkns upon them clearly explain their history. Even Benjamin of 
Tudela might have satisfied Pococke ou this head : he expressly men- 
tions the sepulchres. He is proceeding by the same road to the Mount of 
Olives^ when he says, " Mmtnt Sum is without Jerusalem : — fronting 
the city are three Jewish burying-places, where they huried their 
dead m antient times: in one of them there is a sepulchre with the 
4Ate reinaiQing." Travels of Rabbi Benjamin, p. 74. ed, by Cerrons. 
Land, 1784. 

is) ** Toute la coste de la montagne est creus^e d'une infinite de 
Sepulchres des anciens Juifs, qui sont taill^s comme des fours dans la 
roche ;, et plus has, dans le foods de la valine, sont les sepultures de 
eeux, de cette nation, qui vivent h. present en Jerusalem ; qui ne sunt 
autre chose que des fosses, comme les nostres, couvertes d'une, deux, 
ou trois, pierres, mal polies et sans ornement." Doubdan, Voyage dc 
la T. S. p. 130. Paris, 1657. 
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CHAP, esting place of observatioii. Sa commandiilg i» 

Vi.«y— * the view of Jerusalem afforded in this situation, 

thtiiua. that the eye roams over all the streets, and 

""*■ around the walls, as if in the survey of a plan 

or model of the city. The most conspicuous 

object is the Mosque^ erected upon the site and 

fbimdations of the Temple of Solomon : this 

edifice may perhaps be considered as the finest 

specimen of Saracenic architecture existing in 

the world. But this view of Jerusalem serves 

to strengthen the objections urged against the 

prevailing opinion concerning the topography of 

.the antient city. D'jinville believed that an- 

tient and modem Jerusalem were very similarly 

situate ; that by excludipg what is now called 

Calvary 9 and embracing the whole of what is 

now called Mount Sion, we should have an area 

equal in extent to the space which was occupied 

by the walls and buildings before the destruc- 

Difference ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Holy City by P^espasian and Titus '. 

^^ But this is by no means true*: a spectator 

A^tie*^ upon the Mount of Olives, looking down upon 

City- the space inclosed by the walls of Jerus€dem in 

their present state^ as they have remained since 



(1) See the Treatise of Mons. nAnville {mr tAneietme Jerusalem ^ 
Parity 1747.) as cited by Gtbhrn, vol. IV. |». 83. Land, 1807. 

(2) See the observations in Note (59.) chap, xxiii. of CHHen^s Hist 
Ibid. 
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they were restored in the sixteenth century by ^^j^- 
Solyman the son of Selim, and perhaps have - ^ ' ' 
existed from the time of Adnan^ must be con-* 
vinced that, instead of covering two conspicuous 
hills, Jerusalem now occupies one eminence 
alone'; namely, that of Moriah, where the 
Temple stood of old, and where, like a Phcenix 
that hath arisen from the ashes of its parent, 
the famous Mosque of Omar is now situate. It 
is probable that the whole of Mount Stan has station 
been excluded ; and that the mountain covered sion!^^ 
by ruined edifices, whose base is perforated by 
antient sepulchres, and separated from Mount 
Moriah by the deep trench, or Tyroposon, ex- 
tending as far as the Fountain Siloa, towards 
the eastern valley, is, in fact, that eminence 
which was once surmounted by the '' bul* 
warks, towers, and regal buildings" of the 



(S) AfUr tbe city was rebuilt by Adrian^ A.D. 137, or 138. (See 
JWrnnoHt^ Note 9« sur PEmpereur Adrian,) and called JEHa CapUo* 
Hmog (which name subsisted in the a|^ of Ckr^tmtom, and is still re- 
tained in the country,) the whole of JIfount Swm, and not part only, 
was excluded. See the numerous evidences adduced by TUUfMenl 
(lfifletr« des Empereurt, iom. IV. p. 294. Parw, 170S.) who, spealuiig 
of MnaU Shn, says, *' Au milieu du it. «i^elf la montagne d€ Sitm 9^mi 
m^igremeniinhal4iiie,telahaurmicomme'uMe plains eampagnei" thereby 
Ailfillin^ the prophecy which declared (Mieoh iu. 12.) that Zmr 
should be " phwed at afield,*' The authorities referred to by TWe- 
taomi are derived from Eutebttu, C^ril, and the IHaerarp from Boar- 
deaux to Jenitalem, written A. D. 333. His Note is founded pcinci* 
pally upon eyidences from ybpiieut; IH9 QutkUf Jerem, and EweHus, 



.\ 
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^Il' House of Davii*. There seems to be no other 
method of reconciling the accounts given by 
antient authors of the space occupied by the 
former city, which in no wise correspond with 
ite present appearance : and the strange teriae- 
fity which endeavours to warp the text of an 
historian \ so as to suit existing prejudices, and 
the interests of a degrading superstition, cannot 
be too eagerly scouted by every friend of truth 
and science. Etisebius allows a distance of 
twenty-seven stadia, or three miles and three 
furlongs, for the circumference of the antient 
city*. The circuit of the modern town does 
tiot exceed tw6 miles and a half S or twenty 
stadia, according to the measure of Eusebiiis. We 
cannot therefore, without including this moun- 
tain, enibrace an area sufficiently extensive 



(1) " We must not take in a literal sense " {sn^t Mont. De Chdieau-- 
hriahd, Trav vol. il.j?. 85. Ltmd. 1811.) " the text of Josephus, when 
the historian asserts that the walls of the city advanced to the north, 
as far as the Sepulchres of the Kings** Id what sense, tiien, are we to 
take the text of an historian ? It however happens, that the text of 
Joeephus {lib. vi. de Bell. c. 6.) contains no sach assertion. The words 
girnXmittr (ia^iXiftiiv do not refer to the tombs of the Kings ofJudah, but 
to the royal caves of Helena's Sepulchre, which were quite in a different 
situation, these lyinj^ to thBnorth of Jeruealefn ; whereas the Sepulchres 
of the Kings were upon the south side of the city. 

(S) Eusebii Prop. Euang. lih. ix. cap. 36. Paris, 1650. 

(3) See MaUTidrelPs Jburn. from -^lep. to Jerus, p. 110. Ojf. 1731. 
De Chdieaulriand walked round it in about an hoar. We were rather 
more than an hour employed in' riding round, a foot's pace, but we 
Jka|>t at a short distance from the walls^ 
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even for the dimensions afforded by JE««e- 9.?.^?- 

VIII. 

tins. But supposing that the antient Crypta^ 
described at the conclusion of the preceding 
chapter, do mark the position of the regal 
sepulchres, in the midst of the vast coemetery 
of the antient Jews, where the Tomb of Joseph of 
jlriinathea was also possibly situate ; then it 
will appear evident, that the mountain stand- 
ing to the south of that deep trench or valley, 
which Sandys has described as the Falley of 
Gehinnom^, (where the sepulchres appear which 
now exhibit, in so many instances, the words 
of ail inscription, THC ATI AC CIWN,) was, 
in fact. Mount Sion; opposed, upon the south, 
to MoRiAH, and divided from it by this 
valley*. That the summit of this mountain 



(4) That the Falley of Gehinnom, Tn *EfUfh or Tn Brnm^, Vallib 
riLii HiMNOM, {Reland. PaUett, lUusi, torn, I. p, 353. Uir. 1714.) was a 
place of sqmUwe, may be proved by reference to various authorities, 
Htaihenf Jewish, and Christian. In the Laiin Version of the Hebrew 
Itinerary of Pbtachias, (vuf. Thesaur, Antiq. Saerar^B. UgeUni, torn, \W 
I307» 1208. Venet, 1746.) the foUowing^ passage occurs : ■' Est hie 
terra JUsa, atgue dicitur Fdilis JUiorum Hinom, ubi rSt l|« Qenuie^ 
rium." But Musebius {ad tntcem rmtn$uft) places this valley upon the 
gastem aide of the city. All the valleys around Jenssakm were places 
of sepulture ; particularly that new called Jehesaphal, which is upon 
the eastern side. But whenever the observations of an early writer 
tend to interfere with the notion& entertained by the CathoUos of the 
topog^raphy of Jerusalem, they endeavour to accomincdate the text to 
their notions, or else explain away its meaning^. 

(5) Rauwolff, speaking of ik^TSfr^wim nientioned by Josephus^ 
says, " This valley hath been, since the desolation, so filled up, that 

VOL. IV. Z n» 
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CHAP, was formerly included within the walls of the*' 
antient city, the remains upon it, at this hour, 
not only of walls, but of sumptuous edifices \ 
seem forcibly to demonstrate. In this view of 
the subject, the topography of the city seems 
more reconcileable witih antient documents. 
The present Church of the Holy Sepulchre^ and 
all the trumpery belonging to it, will, it is 
true, be cast into, the back ground ; but the 
Sepulchres of the Kings of Judah, so long an 
object of research, then become a prominent 
object in the plan: the possible site^of our 
Saviour's Tomb may be determined, and 



'Siloa*s brook, that flow'd 



Fast by the Oracle of God,- 

will continue in the situation assigned for it by 
CAm/fflw writers of every sect and denominations 



no depth at all appeareth in onr days, but only witliout the Fountain 
Gate, by the Fountain SOodh," (See ' Travels into ike Eastern 
Countriesy Ray's edUkm^p. S89< Land. 1693.) A deep vaUey filled up, 
so that even the marks of its existence have disappeared \ Is it possible 
to credit this ; especially when such a valley was of use in fortifying 
the city^ by renderings the walls abore less accessible ? Jetephus says 
{Ub, vl. de BeU. c. 6. Cohn. I69I .) that the oldest of the three walls 
was extremely strong^ owing to the depth of the inferior valley. 

(1) ** Whose height yet shews the relics of no meane buildings." 
Sandys' 7Vav,p. 186. land, 1637. 

(S) Josephus {tib, vi. de BeU. Jud. e. 6.) describes the valley which 
separated the upper town from the lower, as terminating with the 
Fountain iSiloa; and this is the case with Sandy f Fattey 0/ Gehmnem. 
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since the age of the Apostlesy and the earliest ^^j^* 
Fathers of the Church. ^ * y * 

It was upon the Mount of Olives that the Mes- 
siah delivered his prediction concerning the 
downfall of Jemscdem; and the army of Titus 
encamped upon the very spot' where its de* 
struetion had been foretold. Not that, by the 
introduction of this fact, any allusion is here 
intended to the particular place shewn as " the 
rock of the prediction." The text of the Evan- 
gelist* proves that our Saviour, when he de- 
livered the prophecy, was ^* at the descent of the 
Mount of Olives" although in such a situation 
that " he beheld the city^ and wept over it" Whether 
the tenth legion of the Roman army were sta- 
tioned upon the summit or the side of the 
mountain, cannot now be ascertained ; neither 
is the circumstance worth a moment's consi- 
deration. We found, upon the top, the remains Pagan Re- 
of several works, whose history is lost. Among mouI^ 
these, were several subterraneous chambers, of 
a different nature from ajiy of the Gryptce we 
had before seen. One of them had the shape 
of a cone, of immense size ; the vertex alone 
appearing level with the soil, and exhibiting, by 



(3) JosephuBy De Bell. Jud, lib. vi. cap. 5. Cohn* I691. 

(4) LukCf ch. xix' 37. 

Z 2 
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CHAP, its seetion at the top, a small circular aperture r 
v,.- ^ — /> the sides^ extending below to a great depths 
were lined with a hard red stucco, like the 
substance covering the walls of the subterra- 
neous galleries which we found in the. sandy 
Isle of Abouhivy upon the coast pf Egypt ^ This 
extraordinary piece of antiquity, which, from its 
conical form, may be called a subterranecfus 
pyramidy is upon the very pinnacle of the 
mountain. It might easily escape observation^ 
although it be of such considerable size ; and 
perhaps this is the reason why it has not beea 
noticed by preceding travellers*. We could 
not find any appearance of an enAraiice, except 
by the circular aperture, which is not unlike the 
mouth of a well, level with the surface of the 
mountain. This Crypt has. not the smallest 
resemblance to any place of Christian use or 
worship. Its situation upon the pinnacle of a 
mountain rather denotes the work of Pagans,. 
whose sacrilegious rites upon " the high places'* are 
so often alluded to in Jemsh history. Perhaps 
some light may be thrown, upon ita history by the 



(l) All hope of infbrmation from the Monks of Jerusalem, concemroff 
antiquiti£8 not included in their catalog^ue of local sanctities,** 
(or *' stations" as they sonietiines call them,) is quite forlorn. The 
very search after Heathen antiquities is by them deemed heretical and 
profane, yid. Quaresmius *' De externi profaulk, sed detestabili ac 
iutios4 peregclnatione," apudJSlue.T. 5. lib. Ui. e. 34. dntv^ 1$^. 
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t)b8ervations ot Adrichmim^ ] who speaks of Ihe chap. 
Jime constructed by Solomon upon the top of the 
Mount of Olives, for the -worship of Astaroth, the 
idol of the Sidonians\ The Finus of Paphos was 
represented by a symbol which had the peculiar 
form of this Cfypi, that is to say, a cone ; but the 
Phoenician Astaroth, and the Paphian Fermsy were 
one and the same divinity* . When Josias over- 
threw the Heathen idols, and cut down the 
groves*, which happened rather more than six 
centuries* before the time of our Saviour, the 
A(h/tum, or Crypt, appropriated to the rites of 
Astaroth, remained ; for it is plakiiy stated in 
Scripture, that the place was not destroyed, but 
"** d^ed,'' and made a receptacle for ^* the bones 
efmen;" the greatest of all poUutionsf, as may 
'be seen by reference to the history of the 



<ii) De Loe. extra Urh. 199, upud 7*heat, T, S. p, 170. CM^. 1636. 

(3) The three points, or summits, of the Mnmt of OUvest whereof 
the centre, beings the highest, was set apart for the worship of 
Astaroth, are thus described as having been polluted by Heathen abo- 
minations : '' And the high ylaeet that were before Jerusaiemy which 
were on the right hand of the Mount of Corruption, (i. e. MnaU of 
OHtfet,) which SolomeH the king of Israel had buiMed for Ashtoreth, the 
abomination of the Sidonians ; and for Chemosh, the abomination of 
the Meabites; and for Atticom, the abomination of the Children of 
Jmmon, did the king defilb." 3 Kings xxiii. 13. 

(4) " And he brake in pieces the images, and cut down the grores, 
MudJUled their places with the bones of men." Ibid^ v. 14. ^ 

<5) B. C. €84. 
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CHAP, building of Tiberias upon the Lake Gennesareth ; 
when, owing to the sepulchres found there, it was 
necessary to grant extraordinary privileges to 
persons who would reside on the polluted spot'. 
To this species of pollution the Crypt now men- 
tioned seems to have been condemned, from a 
very remote period; and it may be presumed, 
that a place which had once become an ossuary, 
or charnel-house, among the Jeivs, would never 
be appropriated to any other use among the 
inhabitants oiJudtea. If it be observed, thsit 
the painted stucco, with which the interior of 
this is coated, denotes a more recent epocha in 
the history of the arts ; then the walls of the 
Cryptcp near the pyramids of Egypt, and in other 
parts of the East — nay, even the surface of the 
Memphian Sphinx*^ which has remained so many 
ages exposed to all attacks of the atmosphere — 
may be ms^nced, as still exhibiting the same 
sort of cement, similarly coloured, and equally 
unaltered \ 



(1) See p. 321 of this Volume. Also Jos^hi JntiquU. lib. xviii. c. 3. 
Cakm. 1691. 

(2) The author will have occasion to refer to this fact a^in, in the 
sequel. 

(3) At the same time, in determining^ the real ori^n of the subter- 
raneous conical Crypt upon the summit of the Mownt of Olives, the 
learned Reader must use bis own judgment. For this purpose, it is 
necessary he should be informed, that it is not upon the spot which is 
shewn to travellers as the place of our Saviour's Ascei^ion ; this last 

being 
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About forty years before tllfe idolatrous pro- ^fj^' 
&natioii of the Mount of Olives by Solomon^ his ■■ ■^' ' ^ 
afflicted parent, driven from Jerusalem by his son j)avid. 
Absalom^ came to this eminence, to present a 
less offensive sacrifice ; and, as it is beautifully 
expressed by Adrkhomius^f " Flens, et nudis 
PEDiBus, Deum adoravit." What a scene 
does the sublime, though simple, description 
given by the Prophet* picture to the imagination 
of every one who has felt the influence of filial 
piety, but especially of the traveller standing 
upon the very spot* where the pious monarch 
gave to Heaven the oflfering of his wounded 
spirit. " And David went up by the ascent of 
Mount Olivet''; and wept as he went up, and 



beio^ lower than the summit o^f the mountaio. There are passages in 
the writings both otEusebitts and of Si, ffUHbakPs biographer which 
seem to point at this place ; the first, referring to a Cave {rf iivrf^), 
honoured by QmsianHne as that of the Ascension^ situate M rJi; 
iMfmfU9tt (Vid, cap. xli. lib, iii. deyU. Qmsiant, Paris, 1659.) and the 
last, describing this sanctuary as *' EeeUaia desuph" paiula et sine 
teeto." {Vid. VU, S, ff^UHbald, apudAfabOhn. Act, Sanct. Ord. Bene- 
diet. Sactd. 3. Pars 9. p. 376. L. Paris. 1672.) Bat another of St. . 
WiUihald^s biographers, {Auct. Anonym,) alluding to the same sanc- 
tuary, says, '' HODIE ETIAM DOMINICORUM VBSTIGIA PEDUM." {Vld. 

MahiUon, &c. ubi supra, p. 387 •) and this remark does not apply to the 
Crypt. 

(4) T'keatruni Terr. Sanct. p. 170. Qdon. 1638. 

(5) 2 Sam. xv. 20. 

(6) ^' And it came to pass, that when David was come to the top of 
the JHount, where be worshipped God," &c. 2 Samuel, xv. 32. 

(7) Ibid. V. 30. 
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CHAP, had his head " covered ; and he went bare-foot : 
< ..y-./ and. all liie people that was with him covered 
every man his head ; and they went up weeping.*' 
Abstracted from every religious view, and 
considered solely as a subject for the most 
gifted genius in poetry or in painting, it is 
perhaps impossible to select a sublimer theme. 
Every thing that is great and affecting seems 
to be represented in the description ^ of the 
procession or march of David, in his passage 
across the Kedron; and particularly in the 
moment when the Ark of the Covenant is sent 
back^ apd the king, having in vain entreated 
Ittai * to leave him, begins to ascend the moun- 
tain, preceded by the various people said to 
form the van of the procession. Every won- 
derful association of natural and of artificial 
features, of landscape and of architecture, of 
splendid and diversified costume, of sacred 
pomp, and of unequalled pathos, dignify the 
scene : here a solemn train of mourners ; there 



(1) See tbe whole of the Fifteenth Chapter of the Second Boole of 
SamueU 

(2) " Then said the king to Ittai the GUHtty Wherefore ^eft thoa 
also with us ? Return to thy place, and abide with the king ; for tkBHH 
art astrangevy and ako an exile. Whereas ihou earnest but' yester- 
day, should I this day make thee wander in going up and down with 
us ? Seeing I go whither I may, return thou, and take^ back thy 
brethren : mercy and truth be with thee V* Ibid. w. 19>30^ 
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the seers*, the guardians and companions of ^^jjf' 
the ark; men, women, children*, warriors, 
statesmen, citizens, priests, Levites, counsel- 
sellors ; — ^with all the circumstances of gran- 
deur displayed by surrounding objects ; by the 
waters of the torrent; by the sepulchres of 
the valley; by the lofty rocks, the towers, 
bulwarks, and palaces of Sion; by the magni- 
ficent perspective on every side ; by the bold 
declivities and lofty summits of Mount Olivet ; 
and, finally, by the concentration of all that is 
great and striking in the central group, dis- 
tinguished by the presence of the afflicted 
sovereign. If it should be urged, that 
this subject is too crowded, it is only so in 
description; a psdnter, by the advantages of 
perspective, easily obviates every objection of 
this nature. Haste and tumult are, in a certain 
degree, the requisite characteristics of such a 
representation; but these a judicious artist 
would know how to introduce. Milton, as a 
poet, and Le Bruyny as a painter, might have 
done justice to this stupendous theme; nor 



(3) *^ The kin^ said also unto Zadok the priest. Art not thou a 
S^et? Return int6 the city in peace." Ibid, v, 27. 

(4) ** And //tat the GUtite passed over, and all his men, and all the 
little ones that were with him." Ibid, v, 22. 
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would any one despair of success, who should 
be told that the genius of our Northern Mmstrel, 
or the pencil of a West, waa exercised in the 
undertaking. 



Lake As- 

rHJkLTlTSS. 



General 
Appear- 
ance of 
Ju/daa. 



The view of Jerusalem from this eminence is 
from ^ast to west. Towards the south appears 
the Lake Asphahitesj a noble expanse of water, 
seeming to be within a short ride from the 
city ; but the real distance is much greater ; 
and the journey thither was at this time at- 
tended with such imminent danger from the 
Arabsy that it was no longer attempted \ Lofty 
mountains inclose it with prodigious grandeur, 
and resemble, by their position, the shores of 
the Lake of Geneva^ opposite to Vevay and 
Lamanne. To the north of the lake are seen 
the verdant and fertile pastures of the Plain of 



(l) Mr. Seetzen, a most enterprising German traveller, wbo is now 
exploring^ the interior of Africa to the south of Ahysaimia, has since 
succeeded in traversing the eastern borders of the Dead Sea» The in- 
trepid Burckhardt, comnmnicating this intelligence to his friend tl|e 
author, in a Letter from Syriuy adds the following judicious remarks : 
" It hag become a convicHofn vfiih me, thai travels in these countries, if 
extended beyond the great caravan roads, admit only two modes to 
ensure the traveUer's safety. He must either travel with a Pasha* s retimu, 
to ensure his safety by an imposing appearance, and by never-ceaang 
presents! or else he must throw himself , as an object of compas^an^ 
upon the mercy and good-natured disposition of the natives* Any ha^ 
measures cannot fail to expose him to embarrassment and danger** 
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Jerichoy watered by the Jordan, whose course chap. 
may be distinctly discerned. For the rest, 
nothing appears in the surrounding country 
but hills, whose undulating surfaces resemble 
the waves of a perturbed sea. They seemed 
to be bleak, and destitute of any marks of cul- 
tivation ; but their real state cannot be ascer- 
tained by a distant view : we often observed / 
that mountains, which, when remote, appeared 
like uncultivated and barren rocks, were, when 
we drew near to them, covered with little ter- 
races, like a series of steps, and abundantly 
fertile. At a short distance from the summit. Miraculous 

J.J. A» ^y n • Impressioa 

we were desired to notice the famous impres- of our 
sion of a man's leflfoot* in the rock, which has Foot!"'* 
so long been shewn as that made by our 
Saviour at his ascension^. Over this, Helena 



(S) Mons. De Ckdieauiriand (Trav, •vo/. II. p, 49. Land, 1811.) 
says, it is an impression of our Saviour's left foot, but that the mark of 
the right was once visible. Bernard de Breidehbaeh saw the impres- 
sion of the right foot in 148S. *'— et prxsertim pedis dextri.^ 
fid. PeregrinaHo Sacra, Spir, 1490. 

(3) The account of which is thus given by Adriehmmus — Credat 
JuDSUS Apella, jnon ego ! ** Aique ex hujus summitate coram aticmii- 
bus etintueniibus discipuUs, data eis henedtcHone, in coeium aseendU, facw 
(ui etiam ex uUimis pedum ^us vestigiis ad tants ret memoriam peiroto 
monti, instar certg, trnpreseis, etiamnum evidenier cottigitwr) ad oecideniem 
versus CaihoHeam ex geniibus Remanam speetans JEcdesiam, ad guam 
ipse ^jus caput, tanguam geminos et iUustres octUos D. Petrum suum in 
terris vicarium Pastorem ac apostekrum anyfhaum, et D, Paulum gen- 
tium docterem, missurus erat." Adrichonm T^heairum Terr. Sonet, 
p. 170. Cblm, 1628. 
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^^AP- constructed one of her churches n It i» not 
V,. y ^f our intention to add a single syllable to all that 
has been already written upon this subject": 
those who can receive amusement or edification 
from the legend, in its most interesting form, 
may be referred to the entertaining Work of 
Mons. De Ch&teaubricmd, from the perusal of 
which the reader rises as from a pleasing 
romance*. So fully is this miracle believed, 
even at this hour, that it is mentioned in the 
certificate given to pilgrims at the Frandscan 
Convent, as one of the proofs of the sanctity of 
the place *. 

^7th^^^^ As we descended from the mountain, we 
mane. yisitcd an Olive-ground, always noticed as the 



(1) JdrichamH Theatrum Terr. Sanct. />.170. Calm. 1628. 

(2) The Reader wishing to examiDe the history of this marvelku$ 
impressun^f m its utmost detail, may consult Deubdan, and the authors 
by him cited. (See Voytige de la Terre Samete, rh. xxvii. p. 3S7* 
Paris, 1657.) DouhdatCs account is full of the miracles that have 
taken place upon the spot — *^ Miracles" says he, ** qui aufourd'kuy 
ont cessi — la Divine Providence agiasasit de la sorte, pour ne pasjetter 
aperies devant les percs." 

(3) Mons. De Ckdieaubriand, from Gregory Nazianeen and others, 
•yen descrilvs the attitude of our Saviour during his ascensitm: from 
Adrichtymius he derives the particular point of the compass to which 
the Messiah's face was turned, as he rose. See '* Travels in Greece^ 
Palestine," i(c, p. Ad. I^ofuf. 1811. 

(4) These are the words : *^ Mms OUveti, uli videntibus disapuSs, ad 
eoHos aseendU Dominus, suorum pedum veHigia in aternam reUnquenM 
tnemoriam,** 
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Mortus Oliveti^y or Garden of Gethsemane. chap. 
1 ms place is, not without reason, shewn as the 



V ■■>,—■/ 



scene of our Saviour's agony the night before 
his crucifixion, both from the circumstance of 
the name it still retains, and its situation with 
regard to the city ^ TUtiSy it is true, cut down 
all the wood in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem'^ r 
and were this not the case, no reasonable 
person would regard the trees of the place as 
a remnant of so remote an age ; notwithstanding 
the story . of the olive formerly shewn in the 
Citadel oi Athens y and supposed to bear date oiwesot 
from the foundation of the city*. But, as a 
spontaneous produce, uninterruptedly resulting 
from the original growth of this part of the 
mountain, it is impossible to view even these 
trees with indifference. We found a grove of 



(5) Matt. xxvi. Mark xiv. Luke xxii. Jdhn viii. It is mentioned 
%ySt, Jerom, {Fid, Hieron. in Loc. Heb-, LU, G,) JdrichonUut distin- 
guishes " Gethsemaniy villa ad radices Montis. Oliveti^" from the 
** Hortus OHveti;" aTthough they are hoth contiguous. *^ Hot-tus 
erat in Monte Oliveti non kngi h Gethsemani rupi euidam eoneava ad" 

Karens Ubi estate Hieror^mi destqihr Ecclesia erat adificata, 

qua adhuc ostenditur,** AdHehomii Theat, Sanct,p, 170. Q>lon, 1629» 

See also JBrocard. Jtiner, 6. Breidenbach, 14. Jul. SoL tom.VL. 

Qo^. 2. Sfc. Sfc. 

(6) Upon the subject of this ga.Tden,Di(mbdan offers a genuine spe- 
cimen of Monkish writing. '' Cest Ui oU croissent les lys de I'innoeence 
entre les esfrines de la douleur: le ey]^^s odorif4rent de la devotion j et la 
mirrke, de la cgmponction ; les pommes d^or, tPun sensible amour de 
Dieu,:' iffi. ifc, Voy. de la T, S. p. 287. Par. 1657. 

(r) Joseph. De Bell. Jud* lib. vii. c. 1 5. Colon. 1691. 
(d) SeeDeCkdleaubriand"sTTeiye\B^ voL II.. p. 39. Loud, 1811.. 
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CHAP, aged olive-trees, of most immense size, covered 

VIII. . . 

' with fruit, almost in a mature state : from this 
circumstance we were unable to examine or to 
collect blossoms from any of those trees, and 
are yet ignorant of their specific nature. That 
the olive o{ Jerusalem is of the same species with 
the European olive, we do not absolutely affirm ; 
the leaves being considerably broader, and 
more silvery underneath than in any, either of 
the wild or cultivated varieties, which we have 
seen*. We provided ourselves with specimens 
from these trees for our herbarium ; 'and have 
foimd few things more gratifying than were 
these trifles, as presents to those friends who 
wished to obtain memorials from the Holy Land. 
It is truly a curious and interesting fact, that, 
during a period of little more than two thousand 
years, Hebrews, Assyrians, Romans, Moslems^ and 
Christians, have been successively in possession 
of the rocky* mountains of Palcpstine; yet the 
olive still vindicates its paternal soil, and is 
found, at this day, upon the same spot ' which 



(l) It is highly probahle that the supposed varieties of Olea 
EuROPfA, at present enumerated in the Species Plantarum, include 
several distinct species. 

(3) '^ Quis enim dubitet Montem Oliviferum ilium esse qui nunc 
illo nomine dicitur ? £t si quis dubitet, omnia loca adsita et valles et 
fontes et rivi abund^ ostendent null! alii monti prffiter hunc ea con- 
venire qus de Monte Olivifero veteres tradiderunt." Rdand. Palest' 
niust, lib.i. c. 4. torn, I. p, 22. Traj\JSai. 1714. 
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•w'as called, by the Hebrew writers, *' Mount chap. 

Olwet\'' and *' the Mount of Olives^J* eleven ^. n ^" * 
centuries before the Christian aera. 

The rest of this day's journey was spent in 
viewing antiquities justly entitled to the highest 
consideration among the curiosities of Jeru- 
salem, — the " Sepulchre of the Virgin Mary^' 
and the ** Tombs of the Patriarchs :' all of these 
are in the valley between the Mount of Olives 
and the city^ on the eastern side of the torrent 
•Kedron^ at the foot of the mountain*. The Tombot 
*^ Sepulchre of the Virgin " is to the north of the Mary, 
other tombs ; these being nearly opposite to the 
area of SolomorCs Temple^ where the Mosque of 
Omar is now situate. Quitting, therefore, the 
*' Garden of Gethsemane/' we descended a short 
distance farther toward the north, and arrived 
at the entrance to the " Virgiris Sepulchre^.'' 



(3) 3 Samuel, xr, 30. Generally referred to the year 1023 B. C. 

(4) The Book of Zechariah has reference to a much later period ; 
the following prophecy beings generally ascribed to the year 587 B. C. 
'^ And his feet shall stand in that day upon ' the Mount of Olives^" 
which is before Jerusalem upon the east; and the Mmnt of Olives shall 
GleavCy in the midst thereof, toward the east and toward the west" 
Zechariah, «v. 4. 

(5) SeetbePAm. 

(6) On the disputed authenticity of the tradition concerning this 
sepulchre, Butler rests an opinion, that the Virgin ended her earthly 
career at Jerusalem. " JHUemont," says he, *' and some others, 

conjecture 
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CHAP. This, like the tombs where we discovered the 

VIII. 1 . % 

inscriptions, is also a Ctypty or cave, hewn with 
marvellous skill and most surprising labour, in 
a stratum of hard compact limesionen Whatever 
may have been the real history of its origin, 
there can be no doubt but that it was intended 
as a repository for the dead, and, from all ap- 
pearance, as the receptacle of many bodies. It 
seems also to be evident, that the persons here 
interred were held in veneration by the living, 
from the commodious and magnificent descent 
leading to the interior of the Crypt, together 
with the dome and altar which appear within, 
as for a sanctuary. 'Neither Emebius, Epipha^ 
niits, nor Jerom, mentions a syllable to authorize 
even the tradition concerning this sepulchre. The 
earliest notice of it, as the Tomb of the Virgin^ 
occurs in the writings of ^damnanus^ the Irish 
monk , and abbot of Zona, who described it 
from the testimony of ^rculfus ^ in the seventh 



conjecture that she died at Ephesui ; but some think, rather, at t/eni- 
salem ; where, in later ages, mention is made of her sepulchre^ cut »n 
a rock at Gethsemani." Builei^s lAveitf the Saints fVol,VlU.p, 178. 
Edinb, 1799. 

(5) Sanctorum locorum fiedulus frequentator saiictus Arculfus Sanetae 
Marie ecclesiam in valle Josaphat frequentabat : cujus duliciter labri- 
catas inferior pars sub lapideo tabulato mirabili rotunda structura est 
fabricata: in cujus orientali parte altarium babetur ; ad dexteram Tero 
^us partem, sanc^ae Mariae inest saxeum cavum sepitlthram, in quo ali- 
quando sepulta pausavit." Adamnan, Bt Loc. Sanct, apud MahUlon. 
Acta Sanctor. Ord, Benedict. Sac. 3. Pars 2. p. 507. L. Par. 1672. 
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century, according to its present situation. Bede S?i^' 
gives also, from Adamnanusy a similar account '. 
It is moreover mentioned by John Damascenns, 
who lived about the year 720*. A sepulchre 
was pointed out to Willibcdd, twenty years 
afterwards, called the '^ Ttmb of the Firgiuy' in 
the valley, at the foot of Mount Olivet^. Among 
the Greeks, Andrew of Crete, in the eighth cen- 
tury, affirmed that the Virgin lived upon MomU 
Sum, and there died *. It is however presumed, 
by other writers, that she retired with St. John 
to Ephesus. Fococke, upon the authority of 
certain authors whom he has not named, thinks 
it probable that this sepulchre belonged to 
Melisendis, queen of Jerusalem ^. We descended 
to it by a noble flight of fifty marble steps : each 
of these was twenty feet wide. This commodious 



{%) Beda, ex to, De Loc, Sanci,p, 503. 

(3) See Doubdan{yby,de la T.S.p, 191. Par. 1657.) Alsojguaref- 
mtaif^ who rites the passage, {Elueid. T. S. tom,\l,p, 246. jMv. 16S9.) 
and candidly states the arj^ments ** contra veritaiem Sepukhri," 
which he is unahle, although he endeavours, to refute. 

(4) " £t in itta valle est Ecclesia Sanctae Marls, et in Ecclesii est 

septUehrum ejus Et ibi orans adscendit in Mmiem OHveH, qui 

est ibi juxta vallem in orientali plagft." Fita 5. fFUlibaldi, apud 
MMOoH. Acta Sanetcr. Ord. Benedict, 5«c. 3. Pars 2. p. 376. L. Par, 

1672. 

(5) Orat. in Durmit. B. M. Butler's " Lives of the Saints," vol. 

VIII. p. 179. Note('). 

(6) See '* Pococke's Description of the East/\vol. If. Part I. p. 32. 

Lokd. 1745. 

VOL. IV. A A 
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CHAP, descent may possibly have been owing to 
the notion entertained by the Empress Hdem 
concerning its origin ; but the sepulchre itself is 
of great antiquity. It is the largest of all the 
Cry p tee near Jerusalem. Appropriate chapels, 
within a lofty and spacious vault, distinguish 
the real or the imaginary Tombs of the Virgin 
Mary J of Joseph^ of Annay and of Caiaphiis\ 
Struck with wonder, not only in viewing such 
an astonishing effort of human labour, but in 
the consideration that History affords no light 
whatsoever as to its origin, we came afterwards 
to examine it again ; but could assign no pro- 
bable date for the aera of its construction. It 
ranks among those colossal works which were 
accompUshed by the inhabitants of Asia Minora 
of Phoenicia, and of PaLestine, in the first ages ; 
works which differ from those of Greecey in 
- displaying less of beauty, but more of arduous 
enterprise ; works which remind us of the people 
rather than of the artist; which we refer to as 
monuments of history, rather than of taste. 

Proceeding hence towards the southy along 



(l) There is an accurate representation of this sepulchre in tbe 
curious and rare wdrk of BernardinOf (*' Traitato dette Piante ed Im- 
magini de saeri Ed^zi di Terra Santa," 8fc. Wh-enza, 1620.) where 
the ditferent parts of the Cnjpt are exhibited according to geometrical 
surveys. 
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tbe eastern side of the valley, between tiie ^MjF- 
Mount of Olives and Mount MoriaK'y towards v „ ■ y .-r 
the bridge over the Kedron, across which our 
Saviour is said to have passed in his visits to 
the Garden of Gethsemane^, we came to the 
sepulchres of the Patriarchs" facmg that t)art of f^^"^ 
Jerusalem where the Temple of Solomon was *™«^' 
formerly erected. The antiquities which par- 
ticularly bear this name are four in number. 
According to the order in which they occur 
from north to south, they are severally called the 
Sepulchres of Jehosaphat, of AbsaJom, the Cave of 
St. James, and the Sepulchre of Zicchariah. From 
the difficulty of conveying any able artist to 
Jerusalem, and the utter impossibility of finding 
any of the profession there, these monuments 
have never been faithfully delineated. The 
wretched representations given of them in 
books of Travels, convey no adequate idea of 



(3) The Plate engraved iot DouldanU Work (facing p. 120 of his 
* Voyage de la Terre Sainte,* published at Paris in 1657) aiFords a 
very accurate representation of the situation of the antient sepuickret 
along the eastern side of the Valley of Jehoaaphat, at the foot of the 
Alwni of OUves, facing Jerusalem. 

(3) '' He went forth with his Disciples over the brook Kedron, where 
was a garden, into the which he entered, and his Disciples* And 
Judas also, which betrayed him, knew the place, for Jesus ^-times 
resorted Udiher with his Disciples." John xviii. 1, 2. 

A A 2 
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^^jj^' the appearance they exhibit*. There is a cerr 
tain air of grandeur, and of sublimity, in their 
massy structure, in the boldness of their design, 
and in the sombre hue prevailing not only over 
the monuments themselves, but over all the 
surrounding rocks whence they were liewn, 
which is lost in the minuteness of engraved 
representation'. In order to form the sepul- 
chres of Absalom and of Zechariah, the soUd 
substance of the mountain has itself been cut 
away : sufficient areas being thereby excavated, 
two monuments of prodigious size appear in the 
midst; each seeming to consist of a single 
stone, although standing as if erected by an 



(1) The engraving^ in' Pococke*s Second Volume of his 'Description 
of the East J Land, 1745,' may be considered as affording the roost 
faithful delineation of these monuments ; but they are by no means 
adequate to the effect produced by the original^. 

(2) Mons. De Chdteaubriand, considering these monuments as de- 
signed by Jews, who had adopted something of the Grecian model, is 
particularly happy in describing the singular taste which resulted from 
the alliance. " But," {Trav, vol.lLp.10% Lend. 1811.) " in natu- 
ralizing at Jerusalem the architecture of Corinth and Jthens, the Jews 
intermixed with it the forms of their peculiar style. ' The tombs iu the 
Fdlley of Jehosaphat display a. manifest alliance of the Egyptian and 
Grecian taste. From this alliance resulted a heterogeneous kind of 
monuments, /brmm^, as it were, the link between the Pyramids and the 
Parthenon" This observation is not less remarkable for its truth 
than for the judicious taste which it displays. 
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architect, and adorned with columns' appear- ^^.^^' 
ing to support the edifice, of which they are in 
fact themselves integral parts; the whole of 
each mausoleum being of one entire mass of 
stone. These works may therefore be consi- 
dered as belonging to sculpture rather than to 
architecture ; for, immense as are these tombs, 
they are hewn, instead of being built. The 
Doric order appears in the capitals of the 
columns : hence it has been inferred, that some 
persons have decorated these places according 
to the rules of Greek architecture since the time 
when they were originally constructed * ; but 
there is ^ot the slightest reason for this con- 
jecture. The columns are of that antient style 
and character which yet appear among the 
works left by Ionian and Dorian colonies, in the 
remains of their Asiatic cities ; particularly at 
Telmessus, where even the inscriptions denote a 
period in history long anterior to the sera when 
such a modification of these antient structures 



(3) " The ornaments of this sepulchre (y^bsahm^s) consist of twenty- 
four semi -columns of the Doric order, not fluted, six on each front of 
the monument." ChdieaubriaruTs Travels, voLU,p, 100. £A>nd. 1811. 

(4) See Pococke*s Descript. of the East, vol. II. Land, 1745. PoCocke 
described the columns as of the Ionic order, and so desig^ned them. 
According to Notes in the author's Journal, they are Dorics and they 
are so described by Mons. De Chdieaubriand. See TVov. m Greeecy 
PalastSccp, 100. Zom/. 1811. 
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c^^jP- might have taken place. It has never yet 
V. V I .^ been determined when these sepulchres were 
hewn^ nor by what people \ They are a con- 
tinuation of one vast ccemetery, extending 
along the base of all the mountainous eleva- 
tions which surround Jerusalem upon its southern 
and eastern sides ; and their appearance alone, 
independently of every other consideration, 
denotes the former existence of a numerous, 
flourishing, and powerful people. To relate 
the legends of the monks vdth regard to these 
places would be worse than silence concerning 
them, even if they had not often been told 
before. The " Sepulchre of Jehosaphat^' and the 
^ Cave of St. James/' are smaller works, of the 
same nature with the monuments ascribed to 
Absalom and Zechariah. All of them contain 
apartments and receptacles for the dead^ hewn 
in the same marvellous manner. Josephus men- 
tions a monument, erected by Absalom ; but he 
describes it as a marble Si6U, distant two stadia 
from Jerusalem*. The same, however, is said in 



(l) Mons.JDtf Chdieaulfriand places th^m among the Greek and 

Roman monumeDts of Pagan times (See Trav, vol, U, p, 95.) erected 

by the Jews. '' If 1 were required/' says he, (Ibid,p, 101.) *' to fix 

precisely the age in which these Afatuoleum^ were erected, I should 

place it about the time of the alliance between the Jews and the 

JbacedcsmonUifis^ under the first Maccabees.* 
f 

(8) Antiq. lib.vii.cap. 9. O^m. 1691. 



»> 
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< 

Scripture to have bome the name of " Absalom s ^^/** 
Placcy'' in the begmning of the eleventh .century 
before the Christian 8era\ A very extraordinary 
circumstance respecting the two principal sepul- 
chres is, that, at present, there is no perceptible 
entrance to the interior. The only way of gain- 
ing admittance to that of Absalom is through a 
hole recently broken for the purpose : and to 
that oiZechariahy although the Jews pretend to a 
secret knowledge of some such opening, there 
is no entrance of any kind. After viewing these 
monuments, and having now examined all the 
antiquities to the south and to the east of Jerusa^ 
lem, we crossed the bed of the torrent Kedron by 
the bridge before mentioned : then, ascending to 
the city by a very steep hill, dn which tradition 
relates that St. Stephen was stoned, we made the 
circuit of the walls upon the no? them and 
western side; and, having found nothing re- 
markable, entered by the Gate of Jaffa. 

The streets of Jerusalem are cleaner than 
those of any other town in the Levant; but, like 
all of them, they are very narrow. The houses 
are lofty ; and, as no windows appear on any 



(3) " 'Sow Absalom, in his life-time, had taken and reared up for 
himself a Pillar, which is in the King's Dale ; for he said, I have no 
son to keep up my name in remembrance : and he called the pillar 
afur his own name ; and it is called unto this day, Absalom* s Place** 
S Sam. xviii. 18. 
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^YUh ^^ *^^ lower stories, and those above are 
latticed^ the passage seems to be between 
blank walls. We visited the bazars, or shops; 
which are in a most unwholesome situation, 
being covered over, and, to all appearance, a 
nursery for every species of contagion. Hardly 
any thing was exposed for sale: the various 
articles of commerce were secreted, through 
fear of Tz^ArwA . rapacity. Our inquiry after 
medals was not attended with any success ; but 
an Armenian produced a very fine antique gemy 
a camelian deeply cut, representing a beautiful 
female head decorated with a laurel chaplet 
He asked a piastre for it, smiling at the same 
time, as if he thought it not worth a parh. 
Upon being paid his demand, he threw down 
the gerriy eagerly seizing the mohey, and burst 
into an immoderate fit of laughter. After 
leaving the bazars, we visited the ruin which is 
called by the Monks the remains of the Judgment- 
seat of Pontius Pilate. It is part of a contemp- 
tible modem building. But here the author 
found, upon the very spot which is called the 
*^ Judgment-seat^^ a curious undescribed her- 
baceous plant, of the natural order of Boragine^ff^ 



.m-L. 



(1) It bas the habit of a hywpnsy but the flowers of a Sympkytwuy 
and seeds attached nearly as in CynogUssum; but th^ form is petuliar 
tu itself. The fruits of the order not having been yet thoroughly exa. 
mined, we have for the present arranged it in Symphytum; denominating 

it, 
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On the following morning, July the eleventh, chap. 
we left Jerusalem by the Gate of Damasctis,^n the ^ ^-'_^ 
north-west side, to view the extraordinary burial- ^^^^"^ 
place erroneously called the " Sepulchres of the ^'°*^** 
Kings of Judahy' distant about a mile from the 
walls. This place does not exhibit a single sepul- 
chral chamber, as in the instances so lately de- 
scribed, but a series of subterraneous chambers, 
extending in different directions, so as to form a 
sort of labyrinth, resembling the still more 
wonderful example lying westward oi jilexandria 
in Egypt, by some called the " Sepulchres of the 
Ptolemies.'' Each chamber contains a certain 
number of receptacles for dead bodies, not being 
much larger than our coffins, but having the 
more regular form of oblong parallelograms; 
thereby differing from the usual appearance pre- 
sented in the sepulchral crypts of this country, 
where the soros, although of the same form, is 
generally of very considerable size, and resem- 
bles a large cistern. The taste manifested in 



it, from the remarkable spur near the base of the seed, Symphytum 
CALCARATUM. The steius are very slender, and crooked ; the leavei an 
inch to an inch and a half in leng^th ; the flowers upon short pedicles, 
tamed to one side, with the calyx nearly half an inch lon|:, but shorter 
than the bract at the base of the pedicle. 

Symphytum cauiihutJUxmsisdebUibMjfolliilaiO'laneeolaiiSy inUgris, 
ciHatis, hirguiis; racemis braeteatis seeundU kueit; hraeteu oUmgo-kmew- 
UUiti eorolliscaiyeehirsuio brevwrikus, aeutis; seminibusohtw^irUmguht 
calcaraHs, scahrit. 
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•' ^vi^^' ^® interior of these chambers seems also to 
i— y— ^ denote a later period in the history of the Arts : 
the skill and neatness visible in the carving is 
admirable^ and there is much of ornament dis- 
played in several parts of the work\ We 
observed also some slabs of marble, exquisitely 
sculptured: these we had never seen in the 
burial-places before mentioned. The entrance 
is by an open court, excavated in a stratum of 
white limestone, like a quarry. It is a square of 
thirty yards. Upon the western side of this 
area appears the mouth of a cavern, twelve 
yards wide, exhibiting, over the entrance, an 
architrave with a beautifully sculptured frieze. 
Entering Ifliis cavern, and turning to the left, a 
second architrave appears above the entrance to 
another cavern, but so near to the floor of the 
cave as barely to admit the passage of a man's 
body through the aperture. We lighted some 
wax tapers, and here descended into the first 
chamber. In the sides of it were otber square 
openings, like door-frames, offering passages to 
yet interior chambers. In one of these we found 



(l) ''Opufi verd BiDgulare, magnA industrii, atlmirabile visu, di^- 
Dumque RegiU sepulchris. Neque verb crediderim huic simile, aut 
vetustius toto orbe terrarum reperiri posse." Joannes Zuailardus, afud 
J.B.Vmcdpandum, Fid. Quaresm.Elucid. T.S- lib,\i,c, 8. Aniv. 1630- 
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tbe Kd of a white marble coffin ' : this was entirely chap. 

VIII. 

covered with the richest and most beautiful * ^- > 
sculpture, but, like all the otlxer sculptured 
vrork about the place, it represented nothing of 
the human figure, nor of any animal, but con- 
sisted entirely oS foliage and flowers, and 
principally of the leaves and branches of the 
vine. 

As to the history of this most princely place History 
of biiiirial, we shall find it difficult to obtain coemetery. 
much information. That it was not what its 
name implies, is very evident; because the 
Sepulchres of the Kings of Judak were in Mount 
Sion. The most probable opinion is maintained 
by Pocoche^, who considered it as the Sepulchrb 
of Helen, Queen of Adi a bene. De Chateaubriand 
has since adopted Pocockes opinion \ But both 
lihese writers, speaking of the Pyramids men^ 
tioned by Josephus at Helenas Monument^, 
have overlooked the testimony of Eusebius upon 
the subject, and of his commentator Falesius. 



(8) This is engraved in Le Bruyn's Travels. See Plaie/aeu^ p, 185. 
iem, II. ycjf* au Levant. Paris, 1795. 

(3) Desoriptiou of the East, vol. II. p. SO. Land. 1745. See the PUm 
of these Sep»iehre»f heautifally engpraved in tbe Fifth Plate of that 
Tolume. * 

(4) See Trav. in Greece^ Paktit, &c. vol. II. p. 106. Lend. 1811. 

(5) Jeteph. Anitiq. lib. xx. c. 8. CoUm. I69I. 
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^^j^- According to Eusebius*, conspicuous Pillars, 
rather than Pyramids, ITHAAI AIA*ANE1I, 
denoted, in his time, the site of Helena's burial- 
place : and it may be urged, that StSUe^ are indeed 
very appropriate characteristics of the interior 
of an antient sepulchre, and more reconcileable 
with the fact of their subsequent disappearance. 
Falesius^, commenting upon these words of 
Eusebius, is at a loss to reconcile the Stike with 
the Pyramids noticed by the Jewish Historian. 
"Twice," says he, "does Josephus, in the 



fim^tXtwm Ikiyif. *' Ceterum Helenie illius cujus mentio fit k Josepho, 
illustres etiamnum extant cippi in suburbiis Hierosolymorum, quae 
mutato nomine nunc TElia appellatur : eamque Adiabenorum reginam 
fuisse perhibent." Eugebii Hitt. JSeeL Hb. ii. c. 13. p. 50. Paris, 
1659. 

(2) The Reader is requested to examine the observations concerning 
sepulchral piUart, pp. 1,3,10, of the author's Account of the Greek 
Marbles at Cambridge ; to which he is now able to add the following 
remarks from Valbsius. *' In hoc Euselii loco m>Mt sunt columrue, seu 
cippi septUchrales in guibus humaiorum nomina perscribebantur. De his 
gcholiasies Aristophanis in Eqtdtibfu et in Ambus, Earum usus eiiam 
apud Romanos. Nam Dio, tit fi6. 67. de/unebri cend, aU, ^rn^nv rmfuiHi 
ImA^Tif ^Zf tretft^rn^i, ri t« SfgfiM «vr«« ix^emu Idem in Ub. 69. de eqm 
Borysthenis sepulchre, eandem vocem usurped. In veteribus glossis mtXn 
c^ipus reddiiur, Geero, in libro 3. de Leg (bus, eohimnas dixit, ubi agit 
de sepulchris, Clemens Alexandrimu, in UJbro 5. Stromat, serHni Htp-^ 
parehum Pythagoreum t^ qubd arcana magistri evulgdsset, e eollegio 
Rectum /tUsse, et cippum ei positum fitisse tanquam mortuo, »«} frn^ 
t«-' «^rf ytfU4at, OIA NEKPni.'* Falesii Annot, in lib, ii. Hist, Eccl, 
Euseb. p, 32. Ibid, 

(3) Ubi supra. 
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same book, call them Monuments (MvTjfjf^ua). ^^^^F^ 
RuFiNUs uses the word Sepulchre; and Jerom' 
calls it a Mausoleum, which still existed in his 
time." Fhlesius then proceeds to cite Pausanias^ ; 
who, speaking of the two most memorable 
sepulchres that were known, mentions those of 
Matcsolus in Caria, and that of /Ze/ena in Jud^a. 
But Fillalpandus notices a pyramid yet visible at 
these caves*; meaning, probably, ^pillar with a 
Pyramidal summit. Josephus describes the Se- 
pulchre o( Helena as being to the north of the 
city*'; and although he mentions the ''Royal 
Caves'' immediately after the notice of Helenas 
Sepulchre, the circumstance of his allusion to the 
Pyramids at the latter^, one of which, actually 
seen by Fillalpandus^, having since disappeared^ 
and thereby warranted the possible annihilation 



(3) Hieront/mus in Oratione de Obitu Pauke, 

(4) Pausan, in Arcadkis. Vid. cap. xvi. p. 633. ed. Xyland, Up§* 
1696. 

(5) Vid. Johann. Baptist » Fillatpand. tom. III. Apparatus, lib. iii. 
cap. Let in 8u& ADtiquse Jerusalem Descriptione. 

(6) Joiephusy De Bell. Jud, lib. vi. e. 6. Cokm. I69I. 

(7) *0^ Mgfoli»Z»f ran \»tUm o^rSi, xoi rk rtu ahx^ou ^ifi^mg tif 

V9f A^t^fiif r^M ^reilta rnt rSif *U^6^aXufU'rm ifiXws it^rtxw^nt, " Mono- 
bazus autem ossa ejus et fratris sui misit Hlerosolyma, condenda in 
extructis ab ipsa pyraraidibus tribus numero, tertio ab urbe Hierosolymi- 
tana stadio dissitis." Joseph, Antiq:lih» xx. c.2. p» 689. Colon, 1691. 

(8) See Pococke, '* Descript. of the East,** vol II. p, 20. Land, 1745. 
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^m* ^^ ^ other two, is deemed sufficient by Pococh 
to identify the place alluded to by the Jemsk 
historian. Indeed it seems evident, that by the 
** Royal Caves' nothing more is intended by 
Josephus than the regal Sepulchre of Helena he 
had before mentioned ; thus repeated under a 
different appellation. " The third wall/' says he ', 
** began at the tower Hippicus ; whence extending to 
the north, to the tower Psephinus; then reaching 
onwardy opposite to the Sepulchres of Helena, queen 
of Adiabene, and mother of king Izates ; and being 
prolonged by the Royal Caves (i. e^ Cryptae of 
Helenas sepulchres,) it bent, with a Umer at the 
comer, near the monument called the Fullers.'' 
The Historian, in this passage, is not necessarily 
referring to two distinct places of burial : the 
** Sepulchre of Helena," and the '* Royal Caves^ 
are, in all probability, only different names of the 
same place. Nothing seems to have excited 
more surprise than the doors of these chambers, 
of which Maundrell published a very particular 
description*. Only one remained hanging in 



moTMThw lit) vnf ^n^tHf iru^ytft tvrura tutiSixn mvrt*^ viis *EXi9ns fAnifumr 

funmvfifUf* \Kaifi.imr4 f^f ymtai^ ^^tyV nark r« TwTft^Utt tr^t^M^^au^iwy 
tAvifMt. Josephi de BeU, Jud, Uk, v. cap, 4. torn, II. p, 386. Ed. Haver-' 
campi, 1736. 

(2) Journ. from Alep» to Jerta, p. 77. Oxf, 1721 . 
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his time. " It consisted of a plank of stone, chaRto 
about six inches in thickness, carved so * as to 
resemble a piece of wainscot. This turned 
upon two hinges, which were of the same entire 
piece of stone with the door." Maundrell after- 
wards explains the method by which this work 
was accomplished'. The same sort of door 
exists among the sepulchres at Telmessus, and is 
described in a former part of this volume*. But 
the Antients possessed the art of being able to 
close these doors in such a manner, that no one 
could have access to the sepulchres, who was not 
acquainted with the secret method of opening 
them, unless by violating the sepulchre, and 
forcing a passage through their stone pannels. 
This has been done by the modems, in some 
instances, at Telmessus, with a view to rifle the 
tombs; and the doors, although broken, still 
remain closed, with their hinges unimpaired. 
Fausaniasy describing the Sepulchre of Helena at 
Jerusalem, mentions* this device : " It was so 



(3) Journ. from Jlep, to Jenu, p. 78. 0:^/1721. 

(4) See Chap. VII L 

(5) '£/3(«/Mf li *EXivm yvfcuxet lcri;^»ii^icts rA^ \*rh U veoXu Hakufitt ^v 

^ *au a^a* r« trtf Irtiymyif rnt aM*' tin ^ iwi ftcwv rw tiuixtt9nfmr§f 
A^Mxht^m »mi w <r«Xw i^n&x^'^ 0VHx^'^n ^' i^tyris* r«vr«y ft,h in »SrM' rn 
a IXXw ;^f«M* «v«/|«i tru^fu*^* itMtJQin //A* w» £9, nmrM^f %l cvriir vr^ivi^* 
fimtJ^ifUfH' Pausan, in Arcad. cap.xvi. p. 633. edit Kvhniu Lips. 1696. 
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9^f^' contrived, that the door of the sepulchre, which was 
of stone, and similar in all respects to the sepulchre 
itself, could never be opened, except upon the return 
of the same day and hour in each succeeding year: 
it then opened of itself, by means of the mechanism 
alone; and after a short interval, closed again. 
Such was the case at the time stated : had you tried 
to open it at any other time, you would not have 
succeeded, but have broken it first, in the attempt'^ 
Pausanias here evidently alludes to the art 
thus possessed, and to a door like that which 
Maundrell has described as belonging to this 
Sepulchre. When doors of this kind were once 
closed, it is not very probable that any one 
would attempt to open them by violence; 
although some instances may be adduced of the 
plunder of tombs, as in the example mentioned 
by Josephus in the history of Herod \ But such 
conduct was always considered to be, in a very 
high degree, impious*; and the superstition 
alluded to by Qiiaresmius, as recorded by Livy^, 
which considered a ruiy^d sepulchre an ill omen, 
must have tended, together with the veneration 



(1) Josephuh lib.zvL Antiq. c. 11. Colon, 1691. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) " Quod si apud priscosi sepulchnim dirutum fuisset, res fuit habila 
mall omiois, ut testator Livius, et Aleiander conciso semnone retulit ; 
Hannibali, inquit, ciim ex lialid Ajricam peterett sepulchrum diruptum 
ausjficium ferak" Quarettn, Elncid. T, S* lib. iv, c 8. Antv. 1639. 
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in which tofmhs were held, towards their constant ^^Jf nf' 
preservation. ^ " v' j -^ 

After leaving these tombs^ we again made the 
circuit of the whole city, keeping as close to 
the walls as possible, and remaining the whole 
time on horseback. In this manner we were 
exactly one hour and a half employed^ from the 
moment when we left the gate of Damascus until 
we returned to it again, our horses proceeding 
at a foot's pace. As soon as we entered the 
city, we waited again upon the Governor, to 
thank him for the civilities we had received. • 
Upon this occasion we used all the interest we 
had with him, by means of Djevuar Pashxis own 
interpreter, to obtain admission into the Mosque 
OF 'THE Temple of Solomon, the mosgue Mosque of 
erected upon the site of that temple by the 
Caliph Omar^ in the seventh century*. He en- 
treated us not to urge the request, saying his 
own life would certainly be forfeited as the price 
of our admission : we were therefore compelled 
to rest satisfied with the interesting view of it 
afforded from his windows, which regarded the 
area of the temple. The sight was so grand, 



(4) A. D, 637. 
VOL. IV.' B B 
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^vMi^' *^** ^® ^^^ ^o* hesitate in considering it as the 
most magnificent example of modern archir 
tecture in the Turkish empire; and, externally, 
superior to the Mosque of Saint Sophia in Con- 
stantinopie. By the sides of the spacious area iii 
which it stands, are certain vaulted remains, 
which plainly denote the masonry of the 
Antients; and evidence may be adduced to 
prove that they belonged to the foundati&ns of 
Solomon's Temple. We observed also that 
reticulated stucco, which is commonly considered 
as an evidence of Roman work. This extra- 
• ordinary appearance of the opus r€ticulatum\ 
being irreconcileable with Jewish masonry, may 
lead to a very curious if not important inference 
concerning these foundations. The author was 
at first inclined to believe, with Phocas and with 
Golius^y that they are tiie remains of the Temple 
of Solomon^ as it was restored by Herod a few 
years before the Christian sera'. Judijeay it is 
true, was then a Roman province ; but it does 
not necessarily follow, either that Roman work- 
men were employed*, or that the Roman taste 



(1) S^e Winkelmann Hist, de VArt^ torn, II. p, 561. Par. An, %, 
(3) See p. 392, of this Volume. 

(3) JosephnSf lib. xv* AfUiq*4!* 14. (hUm, I69I.. *" 

(4) Indeed the text of Josephu» seems to prove the contrary ; for he 
states, that the Jewish priests were employed .to . saperintend thQ plan 
of the work, and the labours of the artificers. Vtd^ fik" ^Xf^^^iniiq* ibid. 
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was consulted in the Style of the superstructure, ^^jj^*' 
Upon ihaturer deliberation, after duly consider- ^"^ - 'v" ' ^ 
ing what has been written upon ' the subject, 
particularly by Chrysostom, there seems every 
reason for believing, that, in the ^otmrfa^foTw here 
mentioned, we have a standing memorial of 
Julian's discomfiture, when he attempted to 
rebuild the temple; and perhaps of a nature 
which might have satisfied Lardner himself', ^ 
that his doubts concerning the fact were unwa^ 
rantable. Ammianus Marcellinus, whose testi- Existing 
mony, as that of a Heathen writer, confouilded of ju/ian'* 

*Vi* fi- 

even Gibbons incredulity", pretty plainly indi- ture!°™ ' 
cates that some progress had been made in the 
work before the prodigy occurred which ren- 
dered the place inaccessible to the artificers 
whom Julian had employed. It is expressly 
stated by him^ that jilypius of Antioch was 
earnestly employed in carrying on the buildihgf and 
that the Govemdr of the jpr6vince w^s assisting 
the operations when the flames burst forth. 



(6) Lardner made objectioD to the miraculous intepposition, and 
even doubted the attempt. {Testimonies, vol. IV. pp. 61, (>4.) All the 
authorities for the . fact are brought tog^ether by J. Alb. Fhbricius, 
^ardner however is not satisfied with them ; although Gibbon was 
compelled to say, *' such authority should satisfy a believing, and must 
astonish an incredulous mind." 

(6) Hist. vol. IV. c. 33. Lend. 1807. 

(7) Jmmian, Marcellin. lib, xxiii. c. 1. I^qts. 1773. 

B B2 
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CHAP. Chrjfsastom, alluding to the fact> as notorioady 
and attested by living witnesses, says \ ** Yea, 

THET HAY VIEW THE FOUNDATIONS LTINO 
STILL BARE AND NAKED; AND IF TOU ASK 
THE REASON, TOU WILL MEET WITH NO OTHEE 
ACCOUNT BESIDES THAT WHICH I HAVE GIVEN." 

From these concurring testimonies, and from 
the extraordinary remaining evidence of the 
opus reticulatumt it can hardly be denied but 
that an appeal may be made to these remains as 
the very work to which Chtysostom alludes. The 
words of Ammicmw^ seem to warrant a similar 
* conclusion : ^* Metuendi globi ^fiammarum vrove 
FUNDAMENTA crebrts assuUibtis erumpentes/* On 
what authority Mosheim asserts ' that the Jem, 
who had ^' set about this important worky were 
obliged to desist, before they had even begun to lay 
the foundations of the sacred edi^voei* does not 
appear; except it be upon a passage of Rufiams^. 
fParburton, who has cited this passage^ u 



(I) CkrymUm, advert. Jud. &c. as cited by fFhUhg in hit Graeral 
Prefttce. See also 9^ on the Resurrection; and A^KPfon on the 
Ftophedes, (^VibJ vol. I. p. 447. JUmd. 1763. 

(8) Jmmian, MareeUkn. mH mfrh. 

(3) ghikemuHitt. Ecelet. Sdte. iv. Par. X.e.l. Helmstad. 1755. 
^ (4) " Apertis ig^tur fundamentis calces caementaque adhibita: nihil 
oinnin6 deerat, quin-die posterft, veteribus deturbatis^ nova jaeerent 
lundamenta." Jhtfin. HUi. EecL Sb.x. e. ZJ. 

(&) irarhurtmes Julian, p. 73. Note (A). Lmd. 1750. 
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Bereribetess carefol, in weighiag the evidence chap. 
as to the fact, to consider the testimony of 
Chiysostom as of a superior nature, being that 
of a living witness; whereas Ryfinusj who lived 
in the subsequent age, could only relate things 
as they had been transmitted to him : therefore 
the appeal made by ChrysoBt^m to the existence 
i}iii^%f(yund(Uiensy may be supposed to supersede 
any inference likely to be derived from the 
words of Rttfinus^ as to their not having been 
laid before the prodigy took place ; and the 
present appearance of the op%ts reticulatum in 
tilie masonry, proves the workmanship to be 
strictly Roman •. Prideaux, in his " Letters to 
the Deists," makes indeed a bold assertion, and 
without veracity, in saying, that there " is not 
now left the least remainder of the rmns of the 
temple, to shew where it once stood ; and that, 
those who travel to Jerusalem have no other mark 
whereby to find it out, bvi the Mohammedan i mosque 
erected on the same plat by Omarr There is, in 
fact, a much better mmk ; namely, the mark of 
Julians discornfiture, in the remains of Roman 
masonry upon the spot : And if this be dis- 
puted, it can only be so, by admitting that the 



(6) Vid. yUnof, W. ii. c. 8. jinui, 1649. P/m. HitL Nat. lib. xjanfl 
€. SS. L. Bat. 1635. WvnkMlvMom Hist, de VJrt, &c. &c. 
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CHAP, foundations now " lying bare and naked^ were 
■^ ^ ' ^ those of the temple built by Herod; in direct 
opposition to authenticated records concerning 
their demolition by Titus^ who commanded his 
soldiers to dig up the foundations both of the 
temple and Xhe^city '. ** Both ih^ Jewish Talmud and 
Mmmonides affirm," says Whitby ^y " that Terentius 
Rufus, the captain of his army, caused a plough- 
share to rase the soil whereon the foundations of 

9*'««^?" the temple stood." The words of Mosheim, and 

tions of * 

Mosheim of thc Icamcd and acute Moyle, with re^rd to 
the miracle itself, are well worthy of being cited 
upon the present occasion: and if the foundations 
here alluded to be actually the work of Julians 
masons, as the opus reticulatum seems to prove 
they were, the observations of those celebrated 
writers will be read with more than usual 
interest; for both Mo^AWm and Jlfoy/e have always 
ranked among the most candid inquirers after 
i truth. . "AJl, however," says Mosheim^ "who 



(1) Jateph, de BeB. Jud. See fFhUhy*s General Preface; Pfest od 
the Resurrection, Land, 1807 ; &c. &c. 

(2) Gen. Pref. as cited by Wht. 

(3) This passage is taken literally from Maclaine's Translation of 
Mosheirn, vol, I. p. 339. Ijond. 17813. Moskeitn*s words are : '* Sed mqud 
menie qtd rem consider are volenti hauddifficvUer sentient aceedendum ad 
eos esse, quiprapctenti Supremi Numinis voiuntetti earn trikmmt; nikUque 
edferre superatu decile quos, vel ad caussas naiurales, vel ad artes et 
dolos prodigium hoc referred juvat. ** MoshemU, Hist. Eccles. Sasc. 4. 
Far. 1* c* 1. p. 148. Helmstad, 1755. 
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consider, the matter with attention and impar- ^1^^; 
tiaUty, will perceive the strongest reasons for 
embracing the opinion of those who attribute 
this event to the almighty interposition of the 
Supreme Being; nor do the arguments offered 
by some to prove it the effect of natural causes, 
or those alleged by others to persuade us that 
it was the result of artifice and imposture, con- 
tain any thing that may not be refuted with the 
utmost facility. " Moyles words are still more 
emphatical. Speaking of the miracle, he says*, 
"It is so extraordinary in all its circumstances, 
and so fully attested by all ihe Christian and 
by Heathen historians . of that 9,ge, that I do not 
see with what forehead any man can question the 
tmth of it/'. 

After all that has been said, let the reader bear 
carefully in mind, that the prophecy of Christ, 
existing in full blaze, needs not any support from 
the establishment of Julians miraculous discom- 
fiture \ The ruins of the temple, and of the 



(4) See Afoyle's Posthumous Works, voK II. p. 101, Lond, 1^26. 

(5) Yet "eren this is attested by Jhur contemporary writers ; by 
Ammianus Marcellinus; by Chrysosiomi by Gregory of Naziamen: 
and by Ajmbrosef bishop of MUan* The author, however, has endea- 
voured to keep this out of the discussion } his object being solely to 
prove that Julian was discomfited ; whether by a natural or by a f r<e« 
ternatureU cause, others may determine; 
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CHAP. 
VIIl. 



city; the abolition of the Mosaical dispensation; the 
total overthrow and dispersion of the Jews ; these 
constitute all together an existing miracle, 
perplexing the sceptic with incontestable proof 
of the divine origin of our religion. 

Phocas believed the whole space surrounding 
this building to be the antient area of the temr 
ple^: and Golius, in, his Notes upon the Astro* 
nomy of Alferganes *, says, the whole foundation 
of the original edifice*.^ remained'. As to the 
mosque itself, there is no building at JerusaUm 
that can be. compared with it, either in beauty 
or riches. The lofty Saracenic pomp so nobly 
displayed in the style of the building ; its nume* 
rous arcades ; its capacious dome, with all the 
stately decorations of the place ; its extensive 
area, paved and variegated with the choicest 
marbles^; the extreme neatness observed in every 



fUfH* And ai^ain, io SDother part of the same chapter, "Ej^hf U rmf 
MMv ft#ri in^MU/A4«y fiiy» Xt^irrpmrw r» w^kmiif, it ^ftuut rtSfuydj^M mm 
Um^, PhoetB Detcripi, T. S, cap. 14. CMon. 1653. 

(2) Alfergaties, Alfragan, or Al/ergam, flourished- about the year 
800, of our aera. GoHug, Professor of Mathematics at Leyden, pub^ 
lished the third and best translation of his writings, in 1669. See * 
LakMde*s Astrcnomy^ torn, l.p, 122. Paris, 1792. ^'H 

(3) " Totum antiqui sacri fundum." 

(4) *£vr^ »«4 UMr»t9 it§tmiXois ftm ^ mfu ff jme2 ^^n^t9 \yumX3uKn/MHf 
^ Intus exteriusque variis marmoribus, et tessellato opere condecor»» 
turn." Phoca Descry^. T, S. cap* 14. . CUm. l€$6, p. 82. Lwm$ 

STMMIKTA. 
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arenue towards it ; and, lastly, the sumptuous char 
costume observable in the dresses of all the ^■■.■v v 
Eastern devotees, passing to and from the Sanc- 
tuary, make it altogether one of the finest sights 
the Moslems have to boast. ^ 

We afterwards visited the Greek and Armenian Gt^ «»<i 
convents. The former consists of many sepa- conyeati. 
rate establishments, which, although small, are 
well supported. The Armenian Monastery is 
well worth seeing, bein^ the largest in Jeru- 
salem : it is mamtained in a degree of splendour, 
accompanied at the same time with neatness^ 
cleanliness, and order, which are very remark- 
able in this part of the world ; and particularly 
so, because every thing belonging to it is Oriental. 
The Patriarch makes his appearance in a flowing 
vest of silk instead of a Monkish habit, and every 
thing around him bears the character of Eastern 
magnificence. He receives his visitors in regal 
stateliness; sitting amidst clouds of incense^ ^ 
and regaling them with all the luxuries of a 
Persian Court. We conversed with him for 
some time, and were much struck with his 
polished manners and his sensible conversation* 
He seemed to be quite as well aware of what 
was parsing in the Western world, as if he had 
regularly received the Gazettes of Europe, and 



VIIL 
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CHAR had himself figured in the Cabinets of its Princes \ 
The approaching downfall of the Turkish em^ 
pire is an event which of course every reflecting 
mind must contemplate with eager anticipa- 
tion ; and every means conducive to this end 
is hailed as an instrument in the hand of God. 
Whether the armies of France or the fleets of 
England occasion signs of its approximation^, the 
universal Church of Syria^ howsoever disixibuted 
aiid divided by sects — jirmenians, Georgiansy 
4jreeksy Abyssiniansy Copts^ Nestorians, CaihoUxXy 
Syrians, Druses, Maronites, — together with all 
distinctions of Jewish worshippers — Samaritans, 
Karaites, RabbinistSy—zxe ready to bestow upon 
them their praises and their blessings* Thus^ 
if a Frenchman arrive in Jerusalem^, they talk 
to him of the victories o( BuonaparlS, and the 
prowess of Frenchmen in the Holy Land, as if 
they were preaching for a new Crusade. If an 
Englishman, they lavish commendations and 
benedictions upon thie heroes of the British 
Navy; dwelling with enthusiasm upon the ex- 
ploits of Nelson at Aboukir, upon those of Sir 
Sidney Smith Bi Acre, and upon the glorious fate 
of the lamented Abercrombie. 



(l) A monk at the Convent of Si. Saba, ue^r the Dead Sia, began 
to reveal to Mods. DeChdteauMand "the secrets e/theChurt of JluHia:* 
See Trav. vol. I. pp. 405, 406. Land. 1811. 

(S) As in the recent instance of De Chdieauhriand, 



.a Jrai eihibiilng the F«ti of ■ Out. 
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THE HOLY LAND.^JERUSALEM,TO BETHLEHEM, 
JAFFA, AND ACRE. 

Jountey to Bethlehem — Singular Example of Dexterity 
in a Goat — View of Bethlehem — Prospect oj the 
-Dead Sea — "BrTomous Notions entertained of this Lake 
— Cause of those 'Opinions — Authors by whom it is 
described — Precautions upon entering Bethlehem — 
Descent into the Valley — Critical ExamijiatUm of a 
-. Passage in Josephus — David's Well — Interesting 
Circumstances connected with its History — Antiquity of 
Eastern Wells — Account of Bethlehem — Tomb of 
Rschel 
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Rachel— Cto cr y i i r— TerelinilSne Fale — FaUey ^ Jere- 
miah — Vegetable Productions — Arabs — Bethooi*— 
Rama — History of that City — St. George of Diospolii 
-^Ravages caused by the Plague — Jaffa — AfUient 
History of JaiFa — Voyage aUmg the Coast — - 
Canarea — Return to Acre. 

▼V HEN we had seen all, and much more than 
is worth notice, in Jerusalem ; and had obtained 
from the Superior of the Franciscan Monastery 
the usual Certificate g^ven to pilgrims\ of the 
different places we had visited in the Holy 
SeS^JSl. Land ; we prepared for our departure. The 
worthy Friars, who had treated us with 
very great attention, finding that we were de- 
termined to go to Bethlehem, where the plague 
then raged with fatal violence, told us, with 
expressions of regret, that they could not again 
receive us, if we persisted in our intention. 
We therefore took leave of them, resolved at 
all events to see the place of our Saviour's 
nativity, and then continue our journey to Jcffa^ 
without entering Jerusalem in our return. 

^S^of upon our road, we met an Arab with a goat, 
* Goit i^hich he led about the country for exhibition, in 



(1) This Certificate entitles persons of the Creek Church to the title 
of Haigi, It is a curious document, and lias therefore been presenred 
lor the Jppendix to this volume. 
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order to gain a livelihood for itself and its owner, chap. 
He had taught this suiimal, while he accom- 
panied its movements with a song, to mount 
upon little cylindrical blocks of wood, placed 
successively one above the other, and in shape 
resembling the dice-boxes belonging to a back- 
gammon-tabl^. In this manner the goat stood> 
first upon the top of one cylinder, then upon 
the top of two, and afterwards of three, four, 
five, and six, until it remained balanced upon 
the summit of them all, elevated several feet 
from the ground, and with its four feet collected 
upon a single point, . without throwing down the 
disjointed fabric upon which it stood*. The 
practice is very antient. It is also noticed by 
Sandys*. Nothing can shew more strikingly 
the tenacious footing possessed by this quadru- 
ped upon the jutty points and crags of rocks ; 
and the circumstance of its ability to remain 



(3) See the Fignette to this Chapter^ 

(S) Sandys saw this ih Grand CaHro, ** There are in this city, and 
have becne of 1ob|^, a sort of people that do get their livings by 
shewing^ of feates with birds and beasts, exceedinfi^ therein all such as 
have bin famous amongst us. ..... . I have seen them make both 

dogs and goates to set their foure feet on a little turned pillar of wood, 
abottt a fbot hi^h, and no broader at the end than the palm of a hand : 
icliming firom one to two set ou the top of one another; and so to the 
third and fourth ;« and there tume about as often as their masters 
would bid them." Saiufys' Travels, p. 196. L(md.l6$7. 
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thus poised may render its appearance less 
surprising, as it is sometimes seen in the Alpsy 
and in all mountainous countries, with hardly 
any place for its feet, upon the sides, and by 
the brink of most tremendous precipices -. The 
diameter of the upper cylinder, on which its 
four feet ultimately remained until the Arab 
had ended his ditty, was only two inches ; and 
the length of each cylinder was six inches. 
The most curious part of the performance 
occurred afterwards ; for the Arah^ to convince 
us of the animal's attention to the turn of the 
air, interrupted the da capo : as often as he did 
this, the goat tottered, appeared uneasy, and, 
upon his becoming suddenly silent in the middle 
. of his song, it fell to the ground. 

View of After travelling for about ^n hour, from the 

Bethlehem. , ^ 

time of our leaving Jerusalemy we came in yiew 
of Bethlehem^ and halted to enjoy the interesting 
sight. The town appeared covering the ridge 
pf a hill on the southern side of a deep and 
extensive valley, and reaching from east to 



•a^^aa-^B^b>^_^IB^^^B^^Bjl.^J>a 



(0 '' Od the clifis above huDg a few goats; one of them danced, 
and scratched an fear with its bind foot, in a place where I would not 
have stood stock-still — 

For ail beneath the Moon/' *, 
See *^ Graty's Letter to Wharton" p. 375. Memoirs by Mason, Lond, 1775. 
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west; the most conspicuous object being the ^^^^' 
Monastery y erected over the Cave of the Nativity ^ ^m ^ ^ ■ / 
in the suburbs and upon the eastern side. 
The battlements and walls of this building 
seemed like thDse of a vast fortress. The 
Dead Sea below, upon our left, appeared so Prospect 
nejtr to us, that we thought we could have Deadsea. 
rode thither in a very short space of time. 
Still nearer stood a mountain upon its western 
shore, resembling, in its form, the cone of Fesu- 
vius, and having also a crater upon its top, which 
was plainly discernible. The distance, however, 
is much greater than* it appears to be ; the 
magnitude of the objects beheld in this fine 
prospect causing them to appear less remote 
than they really are*. The atmosphere was 
remarkably clear and serene ; but we saw none 
of those clouds of smoke which, by some wri- 
ters, are said. to exhale from the surface of Lake 
jisphaltitesy nor from any neighbouring mountain. 
Every thing about it was, in the highest <iegree, 
grand and awful. Its desolate, although majestic. 



(3) It is pleasing to confirm, by actual observation, the strong 
internal evidences of the genuineness o{ Sandys* narrative. These 
ivere his remarks upon the same spot : '' From this ridge of hils, the 
]i)ead Sea doth appeare as if neere at hand : but not so found by the 
traveller; for that those high - declining mountaines are not to be 
cHreetly descended." Sandys* JVavels, p,nS, Lond, 1637« 
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features, are well suited to the tales related' 
concerning it by the inhabitants of the country. 
Notions who all spcak of it with terror, seeming to 
^Sh^ shrink from the narrative of its deceitful allure- 
^^^ ments and deadly influence. " Beautiful fruit," 
say they,'' grows upon its shores, which is no 
sooner touched, than it becomes dust and bitter 
ashes." In addition to its physical horrors, 
the region around is said to be more perilous, 
owing to the ferocious tribes wandering upoa 
the shores of the lake, than any other part of 
the Holy Land. A passion for the marvellolid 
has Hius affixed, for ages, false characteristies 
to the sublimest associations of natural scenery 
in the whole world; for, although it be now 
known that the waters of this lake, instead of 
proving destructive of animal life, swarm with 
myriads oijishes ' ; that, instead of falling victims 
to its exhalations, certain birds* make it their 



(1) " About midnight, I heard a noise upon the kke. The 
BetMehemUes told me, that it^ proceeded from legiont of small fish, 
which come and leap about on the shore." De Chdteaubriand's 
Travels, vol, I. p. All, Land. 1811. 

(2) See Jtfaundreirs Journey, p. 64. Oj^, 1721. There were many 
lakes where the same fable was related of birds falling dead in tky\^ 
over them. A lake of this nature was called Avemus, i. e. Aornus, 
vHthoiU Hrdg, Rekmd refutes the fable, as applied to the Laht 
jigthaUiiet : ''Qitod verb quidam tcribmU ave$ supra lacum hmnc vfikmie^ 
neeari, fiunc fuidem terU MxperimUa r^^ugnai*'* Pakfti* JUmi* Ulb. iv 
cap. 38. Uir, IT14. 
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peculiar resort; that shells abound lipon its chap, 
shores*; that the pretended *^ fruit, containing 
ashes/' is as natural and as admirable a pro^ 
duction of nature as the rest of the vegetable 
kingdom^; that bodies sink or float in it, 
according to the proportion of their gravity to 
thoi gravity of the water ■ ; that its vapours are 
not more unwholesome than those of any other 
lake * ; that innumerable Arabs people the neigh- 
bouring district; — ^notwithstanding ail these 
facts are now well established, even the latest 
authors by whom it is mentioned, and one, 



(3) See JUaundrell, Hasselquisi, &e. 

(4) It is the fruit of the Solanum Mehngena, Hasselquist found it 
ID abundance near the Dead Sea, When the fruit is attacked by an 
insect (Tenthredo), the inside turns to dust; the skin only remaining 
entire, and of a beautiful colour. See Hasselquist* s Trav, p. 288. 
Land, 1766. 

« 

(5) De ChdieaubriafuTs Travels^ vol, I, p,A\6, Lond, 1811. This 
author gives (itfid, p, 412.) the analysis of its waters, being thJe result 
of an experiment made in London, upon a bottle of it, brought home 
by Mr. Cordon, Its specific gravity is. 1,21 U It is perfectly trans** 
parent, and contains the following substances, in the under-mentioned 
proportions : 

Muriat of Lime ^ . . 3,920 
Magnesia . , . . . 1(^,246 

Soda 10,360. 

Sulphat of Lime . . . ,054 

24,580 in 100 

(6) ** The pestilential vapours said to issue from its bosom, are 
reduced to a strong smeU of sea-water, 6lc.*' De (MteauManf* 
Travels, vol, 1. p, 4l6, 

(7) Ibid. p. 417. 

VOL. IV. C C 
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sunoQg the number, from whose writmgs somer 
of these truths, havie been deiived^ coutinue to 
fill their descriptions with imaginary horrors^ 
and ideal phantoms, which, ahiioligh less sub- 
stantial than the '^ black perpendicular rocks'^ 
around it, \\ cast their lengthened shadows 
over, the waters of the D^ S€q\" The 
jiniientSy as it is observed by the traveller now 
alluded to*, were much better acquainted wife 
it than are the Moderns : and, it may be added, 
the time is near at hand when it will be more 
philosophically examined^. The present age 
is not that in which countries so situate can 



• (1) '^ A dismal sound proceeded from this lake of death, Uke^the 
a^kd damcmrt of the peopU imgu^ked in Us waters ///" [De (MUmt^ 
hritmd't Travelt, vol, I.' p. 413. 

(3) Ibid. p. 407. . (3) Ibid. p. 416. 

(4) The present state of Murops has driven many travellerr towards 
^his part of jitUtj gifted with every qualification requisite for the 
todettaking. Those who shall first make us acquainted with the 
natural history and productions of this extraordinary and unfrequentadl 
region, will he. amply rewarded for their enterprise. Such travelleis 
l^ill of course have learned to deride the idle rumours circulated 
eoHceruiug the country. Even the danger to be apprehended from 
the ArabSf ma>, with proper precaution, be avoidedv While this i» 
writing, labourers are in* the vineyard, and the harvest is begun. 
A dBRT?£l* and a Burckhardt have explored the country*, and they 
will not returji without due proofs of their industry. But let us also 
hope that some of our own countrymen, from the number of those 
'now travelling in the East^ will contribute their portion towards the 
ittustratioD of regions so little known tp the geographer audi the 
philoiepher. 

*8M|«.tI9,Kot»r5); tSO»Kote; 3e»> Note 
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long cooUoue tmexplorfid. The thirst of know- cshap. 
tedge, Hnd the love of travel, liave attained to ^ / - 
»uch a pitch, that every portion of the globe 
Mdll be ransacked for their gratification. Id^ 
deed, one of the advantages derived from 
tho present perturbed state of nations is -flmt 
of directing the observation of enlightened 
travellers to rfegions they probably would 
not otherwise have noticed. 

Heland, in his account of Lake jisphaltites % 
after inserting copious extracts from Galen, 
concerning the properties and quality of the 
water, and its natural history, proceeds to 
account for the strange fables that teiVe pre- 
vailed with regard to its deadly influence, by 
shewing that certain of the Antients confounded 
this lake with another, bearing the same appel- 
lation of Asphahites (which signifies nothing 
more \kzxi bitumin(ms^\ near Babylon; and that 
they attributed to it qualities which properly 
belonged to the jBaiyfoman waters''. An account 



C5) Palasi. Illutt, lib. ii. cap. 38. torn. I. p. 338. Trufr, ^0^^i4. 

(6) ** Mare mortuum, in quo nihil poterat esse virale, et mare 
amarissimum, quocl Gr«ci Ai>mi» 'A#f «XriW> id est Stagnum bitumtnir, 
Yocant." Hier^n* in Qfmm. ad, Ezek.xl\iu 

(7) Credo ita<)ue confudisse quosdam veterum hunc lacum 
Asphahitem ^mm alio laeu qjusdem nomlnis circa Baljyloneini et uni 
tribaisse quod alttfrl tribuendum fuerat." 
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of the properties of the Babylonian Lake occurs in 
thewritingsof /^^rwvzM*', of Pliny*, oi Athenteus^ , 
and oi Xiphilinus^ : from their various testimony 
it is evident that all the phaenomena supposed 
to belong to the Lake Asphaltiies, near Babylon, 
were, from the similarity of their names, 
ultimately considered as the natural charac- 
teristics of the Jvdcean Lake ; the two Asphaltites 
being confounded*. Thus, when Dioscorides, 
extolling the Bitumen Juddicum above all other, 
adds, that it is also found in Babylon^, he is 
evidently referring to the bituminous sources 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus^ . The Arabian 
geographers, and among these Ibn Idris^, ad- 
mitted all the fabulous opinions concerning the 



(]) FUruv, lib. viii. cap. 3. jimti. 1649. 

(3) Plin, lib. xxxv. cap. 15. torn. III. pp. 459» 460. L. Bai, 1635. 
(d) /liken, lib.ii. cap. 5. ^. Bat. 1612 

(4) Xiphilin. in Epitome Diams, p. S53. 

(5) " Jta quod de lacu Asphaltite B(thyUmitB fama ferebatur, dehoc 
lacu Asphaltite Judaeae iiarr&ruut, et dups bos lacus confaderuut**' 
Beland. Pal. Hi lib. i. torn. I c. 3«. p. 245. Traj. Bat. 1714. 

(6) D nxcondex do Re Medicft, lil>. i. cap. 99. Francof, 1598. 

(7) IltfXXMD Tit *eu iret^Bt^^t SvTtn ituftmratt »mT» rify Be^vktttm* cvj^ 
n»t9r» ittvftM^irtUt tteu ri frX-fHt Tnr i» mur^ ytvvvftittif ac^paXrw, m» r. X. 

. " MttUt* sane Babylonia continei tpei^tatu d't^na et admiranda : ted 
inter hac nan minimum admirationis meretur bituminis copia ilia exm^ 
dautia, See.** Diodor, Sic. lib. ii. cap. 12. /fmst. 1746. 

(8) " Appellatur autem mare mo-rtuum, quia nihil in quo anima 
^sft ibi invenitur, nee pisci«, nee reptile, uec aliud quidpiam quod iu 
reliquisaquis^enerari solet." Vid. TWT. Georg^. Jrab, in Ret, Pml iltu^t, 
lib-'i. cap. 38. torn, I. p. 249, Sfe, 
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iJead Sea which were found in the writings* of 
the Greeks and Ramans. According to them, no 
animal found in other waters existed here. 
Among the numerous assertors of the remark^ 
able specific gravity of the water, almost every 
antient author may be included, by whom the IcAie 
has been mentioned : this is noticed by Aristotle^: 
and it can hardly be doubted but that their 
testimonies have some foundation in reality. 
Maundrelly AYTOnTHX, as he is emphatically 
styled by Reland^^, is entitled to implicit confix 
dence in this, as in all other matters where he 
speaks from his own practical observation. 
•* Being willing," says he *^ "to make an expe- 
riment of its strength, I went into it, and fgund 
it bore up my body in swimming with an uncom*- 
mon force. But as for that relation of some 
authors^ that men wading into it were buoyed 
up to the top as soon as they go as deep as the 
navel, I found it, upon experiment, not true." 
There is scarcely a single antient geographer 



(9) E/ y trrn, £^^ fivi»koyw9t ri*tt, i» n«Xairr/yff tmuuth Xtfittit iit 9* 
btf Tif i^c/3«AXft rv»)iir«f &f0(»Mttf n uTt^vysn iirtwXMh^mmi stf tutrmiutHtu $Utrm 
Tw iirnrtt fim^r»^uf if tin r§$g u^ftlpMg. **Si auiem, uii guidam narrant, 
in Pahestind cjutmodi lucus sit^ in quern si quit hominem aui jwnmtum 
Hgatum i^jeeeriii supematet nee merg^atur, id ea qua diximut confirm 
mtM" jitiit9i, lib. ii. cap. 3. Meteorologicorum. Paris, 16S9. 

(10) Pal, lUusi, torn. I. p. 244. Traj. Bat. 1714. 

(11) MaundreW4 Journ. frqm Altjf, to Jerut. p. 84. Oxf, ITfl. 
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CHAP, /^ho has ndt mentioned something concerning 
<■! V - * this inland sea. Josephusy Julius jijricanusy and 
'Fausaniasy describe it from their own ocular 
evidence. The first of these often introduces 
lllii^ns to it, under the appellation of Lake 
jisphaltites. Its water, although limpid, like 
that of the Sea of Galilee^ and resulting from the 
^ same river, the Jordan^ instead of being, as that 
if^i sweet and salutary, is in the highest degree 
salt, bitter, and nauseous * . Its length, accord- 
ing to Diodoncs SicuJusy is above seventy-two 
'EngKsk miles, and its breadth nearly niLieteen^ 
Jkilius jljritanus mentions the abuodance of 
iaf^am found near its shores'. The observations 
oi Pausanias^ contain merely a repetition of 
remarks already introduced. 

• • • 



The temptation to visit Bethleke7n>NdJ& so great, 
tibat, notwithstanding the increasing, alarms ccm- 
cefning the ravages of the plague as we drew 
near the town, we resolved, at all events^ to 



(l) Mnmdreirs Joarn. from Alep, to Jerut, p. 84. Oaf. 17S1. 
. (S) Vidl. IHod. Sic. Hb. xix. AmstMAB, Reckonins the tiadktm at 
hmilg equal to our furlong. 

magna haisami eopkk est." Jul^Jfiiean. th Lack JtpiuUt, ifid. B^> 
Pal, la, lib. K c. i%. 
(4) PoMtamkUy lib. r. eap. 7. ZSIps. 1096. 
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venture thither. For this purpose, calling aH ^^^• 
our troop together, we appointed some of the u^^jL- > 
party to keep a look-out, and to act ad jgiiards in tio^upon 
the van, in the centre, and in the rear of the ^^MtUem. 
cavalcade, to see that no person loitered, and 
that none of the inhabitants might be permitted 
to touch any of our persons, or any of 6ixt 
horses and camels. In this manner we pas^d 
entirely through the town, which we found 
almost deserted by the inhabitants, who; having 
fled the contagion, were seen atationed in t^nts 
over all the neighbouring hills. It appi^red to 
be a larger place than we expected to &^d: the 
houses are all white; and they have flat roofs> ad; 
at Jerusalem, and in other parts of the country. 
A nephew of the Governor of Jerusalem; mounted 
upon a beautiful Arabian courser^ magniflcently 
accoutred, rode near to thp centre of oiir caraVan; 
He had volunteered his company, as he 8aid> to 
ensure us respect, and as a mark of thei Gover- 
Dior's condescension. To our very great embar- 
rassment, we had no sooner arrived iii the 
middle of Betkkkem, than some of the inhabitanbr> 
at the sight of this man, came towards him to 
salute him ; and, in spite of all our precaution^ 
and remonstrances, a BethJehemite of some 6dn- 
sideration came and conversed with him, {dacing 
his arm upon the velvet saddle-cloth ; which 
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covered his horse's haunches. This, we knew, 
would be sufficient to communicate the plague to 
every one of us ; therefore there was no altema-' 
live, but to insist instantly upon the young 
grandee's imn^diate dismissal. However, when 
our resolutions were made known to him, he 
positively refused to leave the party: upon this, 
we were compelled to have recourse to measures 
which proved effectual ; and he rode off, at fall 
speed, muttering the curses usually bestowed 
on Christians^ for our insolence arid cowardice.' 
We reached the great gate of the Convent of the 
Nativity without further accident; but did not 
choose to venture within it, both on account of 
the danger, and the certainty of beholding over 
again much of the same sort of mummery which 
had so frequently put our patience to the proof 
Descent iu Jerusalem. Pslssing close to its walls, we 
vdieyf took "eur course down into the deep valley 
which lies upon its north-eastern side ; visiting 
the place where tradition says the angel, with a 
multitude of the heavenly host, appeared to the 
shepherds of JiuLea, with the glad tidings of 
our Saviour's nativity'; and, finally, halting in 



r ■ 



(l) Bernard the Monk, who visited Bethlehem in the' year 87Qit 
■peaks of a monasterjf in this place, which he describes as a mile 
distaot from the town. We saw nothing^ of the monastery alluded to 
if im i neither does the pUice here mentioned agpre^ with bis 

distance. 
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in olive plantation at the bottom of the valley chap. 
below the convent and the town. We found it 
necessary to station an armed guard upon the 
outside of the olive-ground, which was fenced 
with, a low wall, in order to keep off those 
whom curiosity attracted towards us, and who 
expre$sed their astonishment at our fear of 
them; having withdrawn, they said, from the 
town, expressly to avoid the contagion, and 
therefore they considered themselves to be 
secure from receiving or communicating infec- 
tion. The j4rab soldiers of our escort were,*^ 
however, of opinion that we should do well to 
keep them at a distance, and therefore we did 
not allow them to come within the wall. There 
was a well stationed upon the outside of due 
little rampart, near to the spot; and as it was 
necessary to send to this place for water to 
boil our coffee, we fixed upon a single individual 
for this purpose, upon whose discretion we 
could rely. 

■ I l l ■ ■ ■ I ■■■ > ■ ■ I 1 ■ ■ i. I < ■ > 

ttistimce. ** MiHario demqueuno hJSethleem est moneuterium sanciitrum, 
PasAnrumy gtUbus Angehu Domini appan'uit in nativitate Domini" Vid. 
Itmennum Sernardi Monachi, «pud MabUhn, ^Act. Sanct. Ord. 
Mintdifft, S9cu\. 3. Pars ii. p. 5S5. Lut. Paris, 1672. Doubdan saw 
the ruins of a church,. built, he says, by Helena, mother tof Cbmtctntine 
{Voiy, dela T.S* p. 167. Paris, 1657.); but his description of their situ- 
atrcm tinsw^ to the place where we halted. " C*est une petite cofn^ 
pagneplaineetunieaufondduvaUon .... une tetire labowahle . . • 
fermie d^ une petite tnur f 8fe. ^c," 
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CHAP. Bethlehem, written Bethlechem by Reland^, 
^ . -'t- ■ ^ is six miles from Jerusalem. This distance, 
allowed by almost all authors, exactly cor- 
responds with the usual computed measure, by 
cridcai time, of two hours. Some inaccuracy might 
ttoSHfir therefore be acknowledged to exist in the 
^^Sm!" printed text of Josephus, describing the interval 
between the two cities as equal only to twenty 
stadia . Jerom^y who passed so many years at 
Bethlehem, and therefore was best qualified to 
decide this point, together with Eusebtus^ Sulpi- 
tius Severusy and Phocas*, all agree in the 
distance before stated. But Reland, with his 
usual critical acumen, observes, that the ap- 
parent inaccuracy of the Jewish historian arises 
<NiIy from a misconstruction of his words; that 
he is speaking of the distance from Jerusalem to 
the camp of the Philistines in the valley between 
the two cities^ and not^of their distance from 



(1) PakBS^ ///itf<.tom. II. p.643. Utrecht^ \1\A. 

(2) tnt % rm Ix^fm wmf%f»^\n9 b ^ nmJMi uufikm, 9 f*i;^ wiktm 
MntXilf* }Mn49Ut irrmiUyg *l%^»kufun minx*»*^ lUtfu ** Qutfii twr^ Am* 
itum in ed vaiie potitii qiMB utqut ad Beihkem urhem pekingii, vigHOi 
stadiu ah Hmrotofymis diMiahiem:' Jatepki JnHq. Jad. Ubw Vii. cApi IB* 
torn. II. p.' 403. Edit: Havercamjn. Batao. It^S^ 

(3> Hignm^m, in lib. de LaeU ffehraicit. 

(4) 'B )i Bi#A«i/« iriXst Aifi%u ««r ^yit ^'Auh «M fUXta I{. ** Vr^ 
verh BHkkem h sanetA ekfUais j»r fer^ mille pauihu dirtdi." PhMt 
Deseript. T. S. apud Leo. JikU. in. S^^^i.. Ohh, leSd. 
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each otKer* . There is at present a partieidi^r *^?^*'* 
reason for wishing to establish the accuracy of > ^ v*" -^ 
Josephus in this part of his writings. In the 
same passage he makes aQusion to a celebrated 
fFefl, which, both from the account given by -Dawd** 
him of its situation, and more especially from 
the text of Sacred Scripture % seems to have 
eohtalned the identical fountain, of whose pure 
and delicious water we were now drinking. 
tUonsidered merely in point of interest, the nar- 
i^tive is not likely to be surpassed by any eir- 
cumstance of P<7g*an history. It shall be related intwesiing 
both with reference to the words of Scripture^ stances 
and to the account given by Josephm. David, ^^?hhs 
being a native of Bethlehem, calls to mind, during ^^^'^' 
^e sultry days of harvest', a well near to the 
gate of the town, of whose delicious water he 
had often tasted: and expresses an earnest 
desire to assuage his thirst by drinking of that 
limpid spring. "And David longed, anp 



(5) ''Sed error hie aen est Josepbi, verilim ex verbis ejus maid iutel- 
lectis natus. Inspice verba Grseca. Illud mmx^v^s refertur ad iriktui 
9iifiXilfih SIC ut sensus sit urbem Bethleem distare 20 stadits ab arbe 
HierosoljinitanlL : Sed refer illiid ad vocem «'«(t^^«x9;, et hostilem ex- 
ifiFeitttDi ; atqne ita JuS^j^hus acHpsit castra idimieorum; que erant itt 
valle se extendente usque ad urbem Betbleem, abfutss^ Hierosolymis 29 
stiidia ; tiou ipsatn urbem Bettifeem Hierosoljmis abfuisse 30 stadiorum 
interlralium. Peccant itaquie versiones quse Josepbiim ita loqaeut^m 
Hidttcnnt/* B^tcmd^Pal, Ilhts^.Htf.U.e.d- 
ie) S Sam. zxtii. 15. . (t) Ibid. ver. 13. 
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CHAP. .SAID, Oh that one would give me deinr oil* 
ix. 

THE WATER OF THE WELL OF BeTH-LEHEM, 

WHICH IS BY THE GATE ! " The exclamatioii is 
overheard by " three of the mighty men whom 
David had ;" by Minoy by Eieazar, and by 
Shammah^ These men, the most mighty of all 
the chiefs b^onging to David's host, sallied 
forth, and, having fought their way through the 
Philistine garrison* at Betklehemy " drew water 
from the tvelty that was by the gate," on the 
other side of the ,towTi, '^ and took it, and 
brought it to David-" Jcsephus hiy^ ihe scene 
of action in the valley \ calling these renowned 
warriors by the names of Jessaem, Eleazar, and 
Sebas^: he further says, that as they returned 
back^ bearing the water through the Philistine 
camp, their enemies, gazing in wonder at the 
intrepidity of the enterprise, offered them 
no molestation \ Coming into the presence of 



(1) 2 5<ifii. uiii.8, 9,11. 

(3) " And the garrism of the PhUittinet was then in Beth-leh^m:* 
Ibid. ver. 14. 

(3) Vid. Joseph. Jniiq, lib. vii. c. 12. torn. I. p. 402. ed. prcced. 

(4) Vid. Joseph, Jntiq, ibid. p. 401. Without attemptioj^ to 
reconcile Ad'mo with Jettaem, it may be observed that Sehas was 
probably Semas ; the antient Greek b and m being, in MS, scarcely 
distinguishable from each other. 

(5) 'tit T^tv ncXm^TifAVf Mmraw^myifTmt mvrSf «•• ifm^H xmi rm imj^t^mh 
tififtSi^mtt Koi fin^9 ^^ aitrtpt vKfcn^mt, «. r. A,. '* Adto ut PaUpttmi, 
^rum audacid animique firtitudime aUonUi^ qukvervUp mkUfut tis 
ipsos ausifuerini, Sfc" lbid« p. 402. 
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the king, they present to him the surprising^ *^J*^^- 
•testimony of their valour and affection. David 
receives from their hands a pledge they had so 
dearly earned, but refuses to drink of water 
every drop of which had been purchased by 
their blood *. He returns thanks to the Almighty, 
who had vouchsafed the deliverance of his 
warriors from the jeopardy they had encoun- 
tered ; and making libation with the precious 
gift, pours it upon the ground, an offering to 
the Lord^. The antient character and history 
of the early inhabitants of Jvdwa are beautifully 
illustrated by this brief record ; but it presents 
a picture of manners which has not lost its 
prototype among the Arabs of the same country 
at this day. The welU too, still retains its 
pristine renown ; and many an expatriated Bethr 
lehemite has made it the theme of his longing 
and regret. As there is no other well cor- 
responding in its situation with the description 



(6) That U to say, which was the price.qf blood. — *' Is not this the 
blood of the men that went in jeopardy of their lives ?" (2 Sam. xxiii. 17.) 
it was contrary to the Jewish law to use any thing which might be 
considered as t\vi price of blood. Thus it is recorded by St. Matthem^ 
(xxvii. 6 ) " And the chief-priests took the silver pieces, and said, It 
is not lawful for to put them into the treasury, because it is t/ieprUe 
tf blood:' 

(7) 'Eff^un ti ««"* auTW vtf 0t^, »») 9rtpt rtis ratm^iag rSv miiifSv 
^ux»fimr%% mh<Mf. '^ Deo autem inde libavit, eique pro virorum ineolumi- 
tAte gratiasfigie:* Joseph, 4ntiq^ lib. vii. c. 12. tom. !• p. 40?. 17^6. 
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xn\?. gwen by the sacre^l bistQrian -and hf JoiephM^,-*-^ 
- ,/ ^ and the text of Scfifxture sb decidedly marks its 
localityvat the ferthest extreiriity of Bethlehem 
(with refemnce to Jemsaiem), that is to say, netfr 
the gate of the town on the eastern side* (fiw 
Davids captains had to fight through all the 
garrison stationed within the place, before they 
reached it%) — this tnay have been David's 
Well. It is known to travellers who hav^ 
.... seen the wells of Gre^e and of the Holy Land, 

Antiquities ... 

of Eastern that thcrc cxists no monument of antient limes 
more permanent than even an artificial welli 
that vases oitrra cotta, of the highest antiquity, 
have been found in cleansing the tvells of Athens : 
and if they be natural sources, springing from 
amities in the Rmestane rocks of a country 
where a well is the most important possessicm 
of the people, (in which number this well of 
Bethlehem may be classed,) there seems no 
reason to doubt the possibility ot its existence 
in the remote ages to which a reference is now 



(1) " fietblehem in dorsositaest an^ustOyCX omni parte vallibiu cir- 
•umdato. Ab Occidente in Orientetn miile passibus loo^a, bumili siae 
turribus muro: in ci\ju8 orientali ang-ulo quasi quoddatn natiuale 
semiantrum est," &c. Beda in libra de Laeis ^notis, cap, viii. 

(2) Tbis appears by the context, (2 5am.xxiii. 14. 16J " Aiid th« 

garrison of the P/tiHstines was then in B^k^lektnk And the 

three mighty men brake through the host of the PkUistmeSf and die^ 
water out of the Well of Beth-Uhem, thai was Ip the gate^" Ifc. 
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made. It has not hitherto excited the attentioa ^^^^' 

IX, 

of 'any writer by whom Bethlehem is described: ^ r -^^ 

for QuQTesmius \ wbp has written a chapter " De\ 
Qi^ern^ Betkhhem qiMe et David nuncupatwrr^ 
places this upon the road to Jerusalem^ at a 
considerable distance, from the town. 

The tradition r^pecting the Cave of the Account ©r 
Nativity seems so Well authenticated, is hardly 
to admit of dispute. Haying been always held, 
in veneration, the dratory established there by: 
the first Christians attracted the notice ^andi 
indignation of the Heathens so eai^ly as the timcn 
of Adrian, who ordered it to be demolished, 
and the place to be set apart for the rites of 
Adonis. This happened in the second century^ 
and at a period in Adrians life when the Cave of 
the Nativity was as well known in Bethlehem aA 
the circumstance to which it owed its celebrity. 
In the fourth^ or in the beginning of the Jifih 
century, we accordingly find this fact appealed 
to by iS^ Jer(m as a notorious testimony by 
which the Cave itself had been identified*. 



(^ ElMoivUMTtrr^ Stmci. torn, II. /».ei4. AntvAe^. 

(4) ** Betbleemnanc nostram, et migustUBimum orbis locum dtc^qu^ 
FBlUitiUte canit (Ps. 84. 19.) Verttas de tsrrd oria est, lucus inumbra- 
haJL Thamus, id est, Adonidis : et in specu ubi quondam Gbriftus 
parruluB vai^it. Veneris Amasiut plani;ebat«r." Hitm^fmust JBj^, 
md Pmiim, p. 5G4. 
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CHAP. Upon this subject there does not seem to be 
the slightest ground for scepticism; and the 
evidence afforded by such a writer as Jercm, 

via IN SAECVLARIBVS VALDE ERVDITVS, IN 
PIVINIS SCRIPTVRIS INTER OMNES DOCTORES 

ERVDiTissiMvs*, wiU be deemed a sufficient 
authority for believing that the Monastery 
erected over the spot, and where he resided 
himself, does at this day point out the place of 
our Saviour's birth. The situation of the 
town upon the narrow ridge of a long and 
loft^hill, surrounded on all sides by valleys, 
is particularly described by the Abbot of lona^ 
from the account given to him by Arculfus^: 
and for a description of the interior of the 
Monastery^ the Reader may be referred to the 
very recent publication of Mons. De ChAteau- 

briand\. He considers the church as of high 

* - ■ - I 

(1) Triikem. \u Script. Ecdes. p. S5. ' 

(«) " QuiB civitas non tam gitu graodis, (sicuti nobis Arculfus re- 
tulit, qui earn frequentavit,) qu^Lin fanift praedicabilis per universaruni 
gentium ecclesiam diffafigata, io dorso (^inont'u) $ita ^st angusto, uadi- 
que ex omni parte vallibus circumdato. Quod utique terrsB ;dorsom 
hb occideutali plag& in orientalem partem quasi mille passibus porri- 
gitur. lu cujus canipestri pianicie superiore, humilis sine turribus 
murus, in circuitu per ej^usdera monticuli extremitatis supercilium 
constructus, valUculis hinc et iode circumjacentibus superemlnet : 
roedi&que iutercapedine intra muros per longiorem tramitem babi* 
tacula civium sternuntur." j^danmani de Ztoe, Sand, lid, ii. c. 1. f^d, 
Mabillon. Jcta Ord. Bened. Sae, 3. Lt. Par, \G12» 

(3) See Travels in Greece, Mgypt, and Palestine, voj. I. p. S^f. 
Land, 1811. 
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antiquity; being unmindful of the entire de- 
struction of the convent by the Moslems , 
towards the end of the thirteenth century*. We 
felt very little disappointment in not seeing it. 
The degrading superstitions maintained by all 
the Monkish establishments in the. Holy Land 
excite pain and disgust. The Turks resort to 
i^e monastery v^YieiL they travel this way, as they 
would to a common caravanserai; making the 
church, or any other part of the building that 
suits their convenience, both a dormitory and 
a tavern while they remain. Neither is the 
sanctuary more polluted by the presence of 
these Moslems, than by a set of men whose 
groveUing understandings have sunk so low as 
to vilify the sacred name oi- Christianity by the 
grossest outrages upon human intellect. In 
the pavement of the church, a hole, formerly 
used to carry off water, is exhibited as the 
place where the star fell, and sunk into the 



(4) *' Saincte Paule fit bastir ce Monast^re puur des Religieux, o^ 
le grand sainct Jerosme demeura plusieurs anD^es, niais \\ fut ruin^ 
par les Infid^les I'an 1263." (Douhdan Voy, de la T. S. p. .163. PariSy 
1657«) Paula was a iZoman matron, one of the firat women who, with 
MaRCELla, Sopuronia, and Principia, profcised a monaatic life at 
Rome, Marc ELLA bad been instigated by ^thanasius ; but the others 
were instructed by Jerom. Paula and Melania accompanied him to 
the /fp^^Zanc?." the former of these erected four monasteries, three 
for women, and one for men, where Jerom lived for many years, as He 
testifies in his Epitaph of Paula.. 

VOL. IV. D D 
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CHAP, eartihi^ after conductitig th€ Mts^i to the Ceede ^J 
the Nativity k A list of fifty other things of this 
nature might be add^d^ if either <he patience of 
the reader or of the author were equal to the 
detail: and if to these were added the in- 
scriptions and observations contained in t&e 
bulky volumes of ^uaresmim upon this subject 
alone \ the Guide to Bethlehem^ as a work con- 
centrating th6 quintessence of menlsd daiknesB, 
would leave us lost in wonder that Buoh a 
place was once enlightened by the precepts q£ 
a scholar whom Erasmus so eloquently etdo- 
gized^ They still pretend to shew the toi^ 
of St. Jerom^ (although his relics were trans- 
lated to R(me)i and also that of Eus€bius\ Tte 
same manufacture of emcees and beads whidi 
supports BO many of the inhabitants of Jem- 
salem, also maintains those of Belhlehem; Mt 
the latterclaim, almost exdasively> the privilege 
of marking the limbs and bodies of pilgrims, 
by means of gunpowder, with crosses, stars, 



x-tU 



(0 Eludd. T.S. lib. vi. p. 614 ad p. 695. toti^. II. 

(S) St,Jerom passed great part of his life in this retirement. Bnumm 
says of him, " QuU docet aperints? fuif dehetiU wifta&hu? pttstimei 
^fficacius? . quis laudat tandidms? guis tuadet graviutf ^it hmrtaiur 
ardentvus?" , 

(3) He died at the age of 91; in the begimiiog of tiie fifth ceotuiy, 
A.D.422. ' 

(4) jguorenntttf, torn. II. p. 676, et seq. 



• 
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and monograms. A Greek servant who accom- 
panied xiB, Hiought proper to have his skin 
disfigured in this manner ; and the wound was 
for many days so painful, and accompanied 
with so much fever, that we had reason to 
apprehend a much more serious consequence 
than he had expected. This practice is very 
asntient; it is noticed 6y Firgil^y and by Pom- 
ponius Mela^ : indeed, it is worthy of being 
remarked, that there rarely exists an instance 
among the popular minor superstiticms of the 
Greeik alhd RoTtum Churches, but its origin may 
be found in more remote antiquity ; and very 
often, among the religious customs t>f ^Am^ Heathen 
nations. 

Leaving our halting-place by the well, we 
made a wide circuit in the valley, to keep clear 
of the town ; and returning again to Jerusalem, 
instead of entering the city, took the road 
leading to Jaffa. No notice has been taken 
of what is called the Tomh of Rachel \ between J^^/ 



(5) JEneid, lib. iv. ver. 146. 

(6) Pompon, Mela, lib. xxi. 

(7) *' Est quedam via re^ia, quae ab jEttd coRtra weridiaBam 
pla^m Cbebron ducit, cui viae Betblehem vicina, sex miUikHS difitans 
ab Hieroso]ym4, ab orientali plagA adbaeret. Sejmichrum verh Rachel 
in dUlem vis extremitate aboccidentali parte, bocest in dextro latere, 

p D 2 babelur 
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^^x^' Be/WeAew and Jerusalem, because it is a woA of 
no antiquity. The place, however, is held in 
veneration, not only by Christians and Jews, 
but also by Arabs and Turks. The whole 
distance from Jerusalem to Jaffa does not much 
exceed forty miles ^ ; and this, according to the 
usual time of travelling, might be performed in 
about thirteen hours : but owing to rugged and 
pathless rocks over which the traveller must 
pass, it is impossible to perform it in less than 
a day and a half. When it is considered that 
this has been always the principal route of 
pilgrims, and that during the Crusade^ it was 
much frequented, it is singular that no attempt 
was ever made to facilitate the approach to the 
Holy City. The wildest passes of the .^pen- 
nines are not less open to travellers. No part 
of the country is so much infested by predatory 
tribes of Arabs. The most remarkable circum- 



babetiir per^entibus Chebron cobsrens; vili operatione coUocalam, 
et nullam babens adornationem, lapidei^ circumdatur pyramide." 
Adamnan. De Loc. Sonet, apud MahiUon. Ad. Ord. Benedict. Stee. 3. 
Par, i,p, 512. L.Par. 1672. 

(l) Quaresmhu gives the distance from St. Jerom. (Eluc. T. S. 
torn. 11. p, 4.) making^ it ^qual to forty miles. His own knowledge of 
tbe country also adds weight to the high authority be has cited. But 
Phocits, also a very accurate writer, describes tbe distance of Ranta 
from Jerusalem as equal to thirty-seven miles. See Phoc. Descr. Lm. 
Sanct.apudL. ^llai.^oftf*.p.44. Col. 1653. If this be tm%, Jaffa 
is forty-seven miles, at the least, from Jerusalem. 
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Stance which occurred in this route, although chap. 
a very general characteristic of the Holy Land^ ^« y« t 
was the number of artificial excavations in the Cavems. 
rocks. It must remain for others to determine 
their origin, whether they were solely used as 
sepulchres, or as dwellings belonging to the 
antient Philistines. At present, they serve for 
retreats to bands of plunderers dispersed 
among the mountains. After three miles of as 
toilsome a journey, over hills and rocks, as 
any we had experienced, we entered the 
famous Terebinthine Fale, renowned, during ^^'^^^'^^^ 
nineteen centuries, as the field of the victory 
gained by the youngest of the sons of Jesse over 
the uncircumcised champion of the Philistines, 
who had " defied the armies of the ' Living 
God." The admonitus locobum cannot be 
more forcibly excited than by the words of 
Scripture*: ^'And Saul and the men of 
Israel were gathered together, and pitched 
by the Valley of Elah, and set the battle in 
array against the Philistines. And the Phi- 
Ustines stood on a mountain on the one side, 
and Israel stood on a mountain on the other 
side : and there was a valley between them." * 



(2) 1 Sam. xvii. 3, 3. 
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CHAP. NothiDg has ever occurred to alter tbe appear- 
ance of the country : as it was then» so it i« 
now. The very brook whence David " cho»e 
him five smooth stones," has been noticed by 
many a thirsty pilgrim, journeying from Jqjff^ 
to Jerusalem ; all of whom must pass it in their 
way^ The ruins of goodly edifices attest 
the religious veneration entertained, in later 
periods, for the hallowed spot : but even these 
are now become so insignificant, that they are 
scarcely discernible ; and nothing can be said 
to interrupt the native dignity of this memorable 
scene. 



Valley of 
Jeremiah, 



Seven miles, not less laborious than the 
preceding, brought us to another valley, called 
that of Jeremiah, from a church once dedicated 
to the prophet '. We intended to have passed 
the night in Jeremiah; but the drivers of our 
camels, perhaps by design, had tak^i them 



(0 '^Torrens verb ex quo David accepit quinque limpidissimos 
lapides, quibus dejecit et prostravit ^ganteia, proumua est; et 
pertransitur prosequendo iter vertiis tanetam civitatem." Q^utr^mu 
Eludd, T, 5. lib. iv. torn. II. p. 16. Jntv. 1639. See alse Jdriehomiw 
in Judah, num. 235. Brocard, Itin, 7. Breidetibeush,' eod, ^'c. i(c, 

(2) lu a miserable village of the same name, Mons. De Chdietm- 
briand was gratified by tbe sight of a troop of youug Arah$^ imitatiog 
the French military exercise with palm sticks, and by hearing them 
exclaim, in his own language, ** En avanti marche!*' Travels in 
Greece, Pdktst, life, vol, I. p, 383. Jjmd. 181 1 . 
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forward, with our baggage, to the village of 
BethooTy where they were seized by the jirabs^ 
All OUT journals were with the baggage"; and as 
we travelled with a recommendation from the 
Governor of Jerusalemj and from Dfezzar Fasha, 
we thought there would be little risk in ven- 
turing to claim our effects : after a short 
deliberation, we therefore resolved to proceed. 
Barren as are the hills in this district, the 
valleys seem remarkably fertile. We found 
the latter covered with plentiful crops of Vegetable 

». . Produc- 

tobticcoy wheat, barley, Indian millet, melons, vines, tions. 
pumpkins, and cucumbers. The gourd or pumpkin 
seems to be a very favourite vegetable in the 
East, and many varieties of it are cultivated. 
The prospect among the hills resembles the 
worst parts of the Apennines. Mountains of 
naked limestone, however broken and varied 
their appearance, have rarely in their aspect 
any thing either grand or picturesque. Their 
summits and defiles are tenanted by the wildest 
Arabs^\ a party of whom, attended by their Arabs, 



(3) "I was told of the tribe between Rama and Jerusalem. The 
European Monks, who are now tbe only pilgrims that visit the Holy 
Land, describe those Arabs as devils incarnate, and complain dolefully 
of their cruelty to the poor Chr^ians. Those lamentations, and tbe 
superstitious pity of good souls in Europe, procure large alms to the 
Convent of Fratiei^cans at Jerusalem." Niehuhr's Trav. in Arabia, 
vol. ll.p.lSS. Edin. 1792. 
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CHAP. Prince, favoured us with <their company, at a 
well where we halted : but fortunately, from 
the paucity of their number, they offered us no 
molestation. We were therefore permitted to 
admire, without apprehension, the very inter- 
esting group they exhibited ; their wild and 
swarthy looks ; the beauty of their horses ; and 
their savage dress. Some of them dismounted, 
and, having lighted their pipes, sat smoking 
tobacco with us at the well. They make no 
secret of their mode of life, but seemed rather 
vain of it. Had but a few of their friends upon 
the hills descended to their aid, they would have 
stri >ped us of every thing, even of oup clothes. 
Their chief advanced to kiss the hand of the 
captain of our guard, expressing his reverence 
for Djezzar Pasha, and making him as much 
compliment and ceremony as if they had been 
his slaves. This officer told us, that their 
servile behaviour when their force is inferior is 
as much their characteristic as their ferocity 
when in power. We bargained with this chief 
to accompany us to Bethoor, in order to recover 
our camels and baggage; to which, after a 
short parley, he consented; and, having dis- 
missed his attendants^ accompanied us from 
the well, riding in the van of our cavalcade, 
armed with a long lance^ such as the Cossack 




Bethoor. 
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of Tahiary always carry on horseback. In this 
manner we reached Bethoor late in the evening. 
Concerning this place, not a syllable of infor- 
mation occurs, either in the accounts given by 
travellers who have visited the Holy Land, or of 
authors who have written for its illustration. 
This is the more remarkable, as it occurs in the 
highway from Jaffa to Jerusalem. Yet such 
was the situation of beohpon mentioned by 
Jo$ephus\ and written also BAionpuN. Hence it 
really seems as if the accident which had com- 
pelled our visit to a place we should otherwise 
have disregarded, haS also enabled us to ascer- 
tain the disputed situation of Beihoron, written 
Belhchoron by Reland*: for, after the most 
diligent examination of the authorities necessary 
to fix the position of this place, they all seem 
to bear directly upon Bethoor; especially the 
relative position of places with which Bethoron 
is named by antient writers. St. Jerom, speaking 
of Bama and Bethoron, (which, it is to be 



(l) The distauce of Bethoor from Jerusalem also ag^rees with the 
account given by Josephus of Bethoron, as it is stated by Reland. 
*' Quanto intervallo Beufitfv abjuerit Hierosolymis coBigUur ex lUf, 2. tie 
BelL cap. 2. ubi supellex Qesaris dicitur illic esse direpta, si conferas cum 
Hb, 20. Jntiquii. 4. ubi idem narratur, et id factum esse legitur een- 
iesimo ah urbe HierosolymUand stadio xaru rm Ittfuviw Sih in vid pub^ 
Hcd" PaUtst, Illust. torn. II. p. 634. Utrecht, 1714. 

(3) Reland, Palast. lUust. torn. II. p. 633. 
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CHAP, obsenred, he seems to associate, as if they 

IX. 1 

were not remote from each other,) says, that, 
together with other noble cities built by 5ofo' 
mon, they are now known as poor villages, 
preserving only in their names a memorial of 
what they once were\ Rama, indeed, not- 
withstanding the alterations made there by the 
Moslems, is little better than a village at the 
present moment. Betkoron was two-fold ; there 
was a city superior y and inferior. It stood upon 
the confines of Ephraim and Benjamin ; which 
exactly answers to the situation of Beihoor. 
EusEBius mentions two villages of this name *, 
twelve miles distant from ^lia (Jerusalem); 
one called, from its situation, Betkoron superior, 
the other Betkoron inferior. Frequent notice of 
both occurs in the Apocrypkal writings \ Also 
in the Old Testament it is recorded*, that a 
woman of the tribe, of Ephraim, by name 
Sherah, " built Betk-horon the nether and 
THE UPPER." Betk'koron of the Old Testament 



(l) " Rama et Bethoron et reliquae urbes Dobiles a Salomone eon- 
structae parvi viculi dcmonstrantur." Hieron, m C^ommentaiio ad 
S&phoniam, cap. 1. 

(3) Eusebius in Onomast. Reland, ubi supra. 

(3) 'Ey Bat^vpSv (1 ^facc. vii. 59.) Tnr Bet$fi4>^Sf (1 Macc. IX. 50.) 
'Amfimcts Bm^MpSh (1 Mace. ill. 16.) '£» xarafid^t Emfittfin %mt t«v «nl/««> 
(Ibid.) 

(4) 1 Oiron, vii. ^4. 
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stood on a hill, which the Canaanites^ Aying from chap. 
Gibeon, ascended * : " The Lord chased them 
along the way that goes up to Beth-koronJ' 
But from Betk'horon to jizekah the way lay 
down the hill, on another side ^: ''In, the going 
down of Beth'horoTif the Lord cast down great 
stones upon them, unto Az€kah\'* But the 
most remarkable evidence respecting its situa- 
tion is afforded by Josephiis, in several passages 
following his account of the destruction of 
JoppA {Jaffa) by the Romans; where he men- 
tions the march of Cestius by the way of Lyddoy 
and Bethoran, to Jerusalem^: and Lydda is 
known to have stood near the spot where Rcma 
now stands ^ Also in the description given of 
the situation of the Roman army> in the defiles 
and crags about Bethoron^^. From th^se, and 
many other testimonies that might be adduced^ 
it seems evident that the modern village 
of Bethoor was the Bethoron superior of the 
Antients. 



^5) JtfA. X. 10. 

(6) See Dr. fnUt*9 HUt. Geo;, vol. I. p. 295. Oxf. 1801 

(7) Jo»Kx. 11. 

(8) Joseph, de BeU, lib. ii. c. 83. Colon. 1691 . 

(9) ReUmd, PaL JShut. torn. II. p. 959. Utr. 1714. 
(10) Josqfh, ibid. c. 24. Cohn. 1691. 
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The scene which ensued upon our arrival at 
Bethoor was highly interesting. We found the 
Arabs in great number, squabbling, and seizing 
every thing they could lay their hands upon. 
We were not allowed even to pitch our tent; 
until the result of a general council among them 
had taken place. Presently the Sheik of Bethoor 
made his appearance, and a conversation began 
between him and the Arab who had under- 
taken to escort us through his territory. Then 
they all formed a circle, seated upon the 
ground, in the open air ; the Sheik being in the 
centre, with an iron mace or sceptre in his hand, 
about three feet in length, with a ball at the 
upper extremity so longitudinally grooved as to 
exhibit edges on every side. This regal badge; 
evidently a weapon of oflFence, thus borne as a 
symbol of power in time of peace, only proves, 
that among the wildest Arabs, as among the 
most enlightened nations, the ensigns of dignity 
have been originally instruments of terror. The 
consultation lasted for some time : during this 
we observed our Arab as a very principal 
speaker, addressing the conclave with great 
warmth, and apparently remonstrating against 
propositions that were made. When it ended, 
we found that if we had better understood 
what was going on, we should have been more 
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interested in the result of their debate than we chap. 
imagined; for the discussion tended to nothing 
less than a determination, whether or not we 
should be considered as prisoners of war. As 
soon as they all rose, the Sheik came towards 
us, and told us, that we might pass the night 
where we then were; that we were indebted 
for our liberty to the presence of the yirab we 
had brought with us, and to the recommen- 
dation of the Pasha oi Acre; that the counte- 
nance of the Governor of Jerusalem availed 
nothing in our favour ; that in the morning he 
should mount upwards of one thousand Arabs 
against the Pa^ha of Gaza; but. that he would 
send a party to escort us as far as Roma. It 
may be easily believed, that after this intelli- , ' 
gencQ of our . situation we passed the night in 
considerable uneasiness. We had the tent 
pitched; but we collected into it all those upon 
whom we could rely, and stationed others 
around it; keeping guard until day-light ap- 
peared, when we recommenced our journey. 
The Arabs appointed to guaranty our safety, 
took their station, as the young chief had done 
on the preceding evening, in the front of our 
party, bearing their long lances upright. In 
this manner they preceded us until we ar- 
rived within sight of Rama, when, suddenly 
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CHAP, filing to the right and left^ wil^KHit bidding \is 
- farewell^ they galloped off as fast as their 
herses could carry them. 

jiama. ^ A UA is about thirty miles from Jemsakm, 
according to Quaresmius^i but Phocus make(( 
the distance to be greater *. The last eight or 
ten miles of our journey was over a more 
pleasing tract of country ; but all ibe preceding 
afforded the most fatiguing and difficult xoute' 



(1) " Via ^ RamA usque ad Jerusalem est triginta cifciter millia- 
num." Eiuoid, T. S, ttm, II. j». 1 3. 

(2) 'AflTtf r«K AyMs iroXtvs 'liptfOfcX^ m^ij fiiXta ^.i^rh fi*Affut0ifc triXtfi 
Iv ^ 'Su/Mun^ i fitiyetf l»t7vat Vf^nrns y»yifffirmt» »ui /tir i»ir9«y m*!) fuf 
Iriftn ftiXUn hrritf n ««^ «rXi7«f hJi^tfifUh c'v^ ^ ^Efiifuuift ^oXn futyJbm$ 

vi^^ofa n rod *P«^frXi« X'^f'^ u^nftXt/Ttitt »a) vaos xifAfAtyas \t rotvrn ifmrtu 
THf iytav fttyeiXofitdfTUftot TMfyitu. " A sancta civitate Hierusalem, adseK 
milliaria, Armatbem urbs conspicitur, in qu& Samuel, ma^us ilk 
propheta, ortum habuit. Indepost alia septem et amplius milliaria) 
Emmaus, urbs magpna, in medi4 valle, supereminenti dorso, jacct. 
Src ad passuum fere viginti-millia, JictmpletB (h«c est Ramola, sic Ug* 
Reland.) reg^o effunditur : et templum ing^ens in eidem sancti magni 
martyris Georgii visitur." Phoca Descripi, Loc, Sanci. apud Zjcam. 
AOat. "Syftft. Colon, 1653.^ 

(3) ''-It seems never to have been otherwise. There is not even a 
trace of any antient paved way, so common even in the remotest pro^ 
vinc^ of the Roman empire. *^ Exceptd planitie Rama" says QuarO' 
mwti {Eluc* T» S. torn. II. p. \%) " gnapulckra esi, fptUiasa etfecu/ndtn^ 
odo vel decern mUHarium, toia residua d^fficiUs satis, et ferh semper per 
monies et cettes." Yet it appears to be recorded, (l Kings, v. B.) that 
the stones and timber for building SelomonU Temple were brought upon 
rsfis, by sea, to the port oiJeffa, and thence carried by land to 
JERUSALEM. See also Quaresm, Eluc, T*S. tom» II* p, 5. Jntv* 1639* 
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We had anywhere encountfered since we landed ^^^ ^* 
at jicre. The town is situate in the middle ^ ■■ ' ^' -^^ 
of an extensive and fertile plain^ which is a part 
of the great Field of Shar&n^ if we may bestow 
upon any particular region a tiame which was 
apj^ied to more than one district of the Holy 
Zand*. It nmkes a considerable figure at a 
distance; but we found nothing within the 
place, except traces of devastation and death. 
It exhibited one^scene of ruin. Houses fallen 
or deserted appeared on every side; and in- 
stead of inhabitants, we beheld only the skele- 
tons or putrifying carcases of horses and 
camels. These were lying in all the streets, 
and even in the courts and chambers of the 
buildings belonging to the place. A plague, or 
rather a murrain, during the preceding year, 
had committed such ravages, that not only 
men, women, and children, but cattle of all 
kinds, and every thing that had life, became its 
victims. Few of the inhabitants of Europe can 
have beeij aware of the state of suffering to 
which all the coast of Palestine and Syria was 



(4) Eusebhu and Jerom affirm, that all the maritime district from 
■^fhppa to Oesarea fvas called Sahon ; and also, that the country betwetti 
Mtnmi ThaMr and the Lake of Tibcrku bad the same name. Vii, 
£R0fwiym. dt Loe. Hebraic. LUi, 3. See also DmUfdtm roy, deiaT.S. 
p. 510. Paris, 1657. 
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« 

CHAP, exposed. It followed, and in part accompanied^ 
r ^- ' the dreadful ravages caused by the march of 
the French army: from the accounts we re- 
ceived, it seemed as if the exterminating hand 
of Providence had been exercised in sweeping 
from this territory every trace of animal exist- 
. ence. " In Rama * was there a voice heard> 
lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning; 
Rachel weeping for her children, and would not 
be comforted, because they are not." 

History of The history of jRama is more interesting than 
the neglect shewn to it by travellers would 
induce us to belieTe. Its origin has been 
ascribed to the Moslems, under Soliman, gon of 



(l) This prophecy of Jeremiah Cxxzi. 15.)> applied by St, MaitheWy 
(ii. 17.) to the murder of the innocents by Herody is not believed to 
refer to the place now mentioned^ but to another Rama, noticed by 
EusEBius. ** Meminit JBusehius RanuB vnp) rtif BnfXi\/Af de qud dichtm 
sUy (Matth. ii. 18. Jertm. xxxi. 11.) Vox in Rama audita est. Sed 
quum vicum aut urbem earn non appeUet, nee aliquid addat, 8fe," {JUl. 
Palesst, torn. II. p. 964. UirecfU, 1714.) Rama was a name common 
to many places in the Hofy JLamd: and the learned Reader is re- 
quested to determine, whether the modem village of Bethoor and the 
modem Rama do not appear to be the places mentioned in the follow- 
ing passage cited in a former Note from St.Jerom : "Rama ei Bethorm 
et reUqtuB urbes noHles a Sahmone corutmcta parvi viculi demen- 
strantur" Rama was a village in the time otJerom; and the situation 

of Bethoor is distinctly marked in the Apocrypha^ with reference to 
the Plain of Rama : *EfMrm^i Bmia/fin tmf tw r^/w, (V Maccab, iii. 

16. 34.) 
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Abdolmelk*, who is, stated to have built chap. 
the town with materials from the rums of 
Lydda^^ distant three miles from Rama. That 
this, however, is not true, may be proved 
by reference to the writings of St. Jerom: 
he speaks of its vicinity to Lydda, and calls 
it jirimatkea^, from an opinion very prevalent 
that it was the native place of Joseph, who 
buried our Saviour \ The testimony otSt. Jerom, 
given before the Mohammedan conquest of the 
country, is sufficient to prove that the city 
existed anterior to the invasion of Palestine 
by the Moslems. Indeed they, of all man- 
kind, are the least likely to found a city; 
although the commercial advantages of situation 



(S) " Urbem hanc idem non antiquam, sed conditam esse scribit 
(Jbulfeda, in Gwgraphid sud m<mvicriptd) ab Solimanno filio Abdolmetic, 
vastatft urbe Lyddd, et aquie ductu, cisternft, aliisque rebus ornatam," 
&c. {Rel Pal, JOust, torn, II. ;i.959. Ulr, 1714.) " Hanc civitatem 
■idificaveruDt Arahes prope Lyddam^ quum pere^rini primb iverunt 
ad partes illas post tempora Mahumeti," Sanutus in Secret, Ftdel. 
CrueiSypag, 152. 

(3) Otherwise named Diaspolis. It was also railed St. George, 
{See the Itmerary of Bef^andn of TSidela.) Pliny mentions it among^ 
the ten Toparchies of Judaa. (Vid. Ub,y, Hist, Nat, c, \A,tom,l. 
j^, d6S. L, Bat, 1635.) It was famous for a church dedicated to 
St, George, said, by Boniface (lib, ii. deperenni Culiu Terr, Sanct,) to 
have been built by an English king. There was also a monastery of 
that name in Rama, 

(4) '* Hand procul ab eft {Lyddd) Arimathiam viculum Joseph qui 
Dommum sepelivit." Hieronymtu in Epitaphio Paula. 

(5) See also Adriehomiw, Theat. T, S. p. S9. Colon^ 16S8. 

VOL. IV. E E 
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have sometimes augmented p(lac6s where they 
reside. It is possible that Ranuiy from a 
small village, became a large town under their 
dominion; and of this opinion is Quaresmius^. 
There seems very little reason to doobt but 
that this Rama was the village mentioned with 
Bethoron, by St. Jerom, in the passage already 
twice referred to% as the only temaifis of the 
two cities so named, which were built by 
Solomon^. Reland believed Bernard the Monk 
to be the oldest writer by whom Rama is men- 
tioned*. jBemarrf visited the Holy Land in the 
ninth century*. Oriental geographers dei^ribe 
St. George it as the metropolis of PalcBstine^. In this place 
poiis. the famous tutelar Saint of our Ancestors iti 



(1) Clucidat. Terr, Satwt, torn. II. p. 8. Jntv. 1^39. , 

(2) See former Notes of this Cbikpter. 

(3) Its most ordinary appellations have been, RantOf Rafnola, 
tiud Ramula; although 'Adrichomiusy who believed it to have been 
Arimaihea, mentions the various modifications pf Ramatha, Ram^^t 
Ramatkaim, and ^rtmalAa, or Arimaihia, afterwards, siijs be, etiled 
Rama, and Ramula. Vid. Adrichom, Theat. Terr. ISatkct. p. US. 
Colon. l6iS. 

(4) Pakest. lUusi. tom. II. p. 959. Vhr. ITU. 

(5) A. D. 670. His Itinerary was published by AfaUllon, in th6 
**Actd Sanctorum Ordinis Benedieti," printed at Paris in 1679. It 
follows Arculfe's ItiHerarp, as given by Adamnanus, abbot of lona. 
These are Bemard*s words : *' Deinde venerunt Alarixa ; de Alarixa 
in Ramula, juxta quam est Monasterium beati Geoi'gii Martyris, ubi 
ipse reqiiiescit." Bemardus de Locis SancHs, op. MaBill. p. A24. 

(6) *'Abulhasen Pcrs'a, in Geographic suC MStft, vocat RfsmiHom mptM 
Pakcsiirut:* Rel. Pal. fSttst.tom. U. p. 959. Ufr. I7I4. 
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England is said, by some, to have suffered mar- ^Ji^^- 
tyrdom^; although, according to most authors, 
his relics reposed in a maguificeat temple at 
Lydda or Diospolk*. We observed the remains 
of very considerable edij&ces within this deso- 
lated city : but no one was present, to give ^w 
any information concerning them; even the 
monastery, which for centuries had entertained 
pilgrims at JSama % was deserted, and left to ruin. 
Its distapce from Jerusalem, usually estimated 
at a day's journey ^^ is described by Phocas as 
equal to thirty-six or thirty-seven miles *\ 
Phocas distinguishes Armathem, the native place 
of the prophet Samuel, from Ramola, ox .Ramdy 
with which Adrichomius seems to have con- 
founded it ^^ and places the Church of St. George 



■^»ii^»— >| * M » . ■ — » I ' ■ I «■ ■!■■ I . I 



/M^iK^^^Ki. " PoKtea tamen in Bamel transeunt, ubi marous Martyr 
Geor^ius martyrium subiit." Awut Comnenm Alexiad. lib, xi. p, 3'38. 
iPtor. 1651. 

(%) See the bn^ acconnt ^iveo by Adam^ttus, de hoc, ^qncLUb, iii. 
c, 4. Apud Mamim^jfcta Ord, Benp^t, Sac. 3. p, 520. Par, 1679. 
Also Qnaresm, torn, 11, p. $. Antv, 1^9> &c. 

(p) ** Hospitaotur ^nlni ^^regrini in ik doaio qvls Ntfipdemiy 
Christ! occuiti discipuli, fuit. Haec domus in Monasterium fuit co^ 
aptata, nunc et Monasterium et Hospitium Perej^rinOrum est.** 
JSoni/acitts, lib. ii, deperenni CuUu Tcrrm Sanctm, 

(lO)' " Abesse ab nrbe HierosolyiniiRBft iter uniua diei." JUL Put. 
must, torn. II. p,^eo. Uir, 1714. 

(It) PhoeO! Descript TVrr. Sanei, <f. 8!). p, 44. CUm, 16*53. 

(fS) TA^tttrufn TVrr. Smttt. p, 9d. Coixm., 1698. 

I E 2 
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CHAP, within the latter city ; which position, although 
disputed by Reland ^ and other authors, not only 
seems to coincide with the testimony already 
given from the Alexiad oi Anna Comnena, but 
also with the evidence afforded by Bernard the 
Monk, who mentions a monastery of St. George 
near to RamtUa *. There is not a part of the 
Holy Land more fertile than the plain around 
Rama; it resembles a continual garden; but 
cultivation had been neglected at the time of 
our arrival, owing to the dreadful plague widi 
which the whole country had been infested. 
Rama and Lydda were the two first cities of the 
Holy Zonfif that fell into the hands of the Christians 
when the army of the Crusaders arrived. Rama 
was then in its greatest splendor; a fenced city, 
abounding in all the luxuries of the Easu It 
was exceedingly populous, and was adorned 
with stately buildings, and well fortified with 
walls and towers. The Count of Flanders having 
been despatched by the princes and generals of 
the Christian army, with five hundred cavalry, to 
reconnoitre the place, and to summon the city 
to surrender, found the gates open : the inhabi- 



(iX ** Lyddam sive Diospolin intellij^t, quK patria est S. Geoi^ii 
non long^ a RamoU." ReL Pai. lUiut. torn, II. p. 963. Utr, 1714. 
(3) See a former Note. 
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tants, alarmed by the sudden approach, of so 
powerful an army, had abandoned their dwell- 
ings and all their property during the preceding 
night. In consequence of this, a general 
rendezYOUs of the Christian forces took place 
in Rama, where they remained during three 
entire days> regaling themselves in the abun- 
dance the place afforded. During this time, 
Robert of Normandy was elected bishop of 
Rama and Lydda, to which bishopric all the 
revenues of the two cities and their depen- 
dencies were annexed ; the whole army joining 
in thanksgiving to St. George the Martyr, the 
patron Saint of Diospolis and Rama, to whom 
the auspicious commencement of the enterprise 
was attributed. Hence probably originates the 
peculiar consideration in which St. George^ :was 
held by the inhabitants of England, during the 
early periods of its history. 

A more revolting sight cannot well be imagined ^]^^ 
than was presented during all the rest of our theBague. 
journey to Jaffa. The road was entirely strewed 
with dead bodies. Not a plantation was to be 
seen but traces of the deadly contagion were 



<3) " Cry— God for Harry 1 England ! and St George !" Hetu V. 
Ad 3. Seeiie 1. 
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also visible. In the general mortality, a valu- 
able and mueh-lamented British officer, Genera^ 
Koehltr, of the Artillery, attached to the suite 
of the Fizier, together with, his wife, became 
it« victkiiS. They had visited Jerusalem; and 
had occupied the apartment afterwards allotted 
to our use, in the Convent of Su Salvador. 
Upon their return to Jaffn, the fatal s3rmptoms 
were speedily manifested. Other artillery 
officers, who were also stationed in Jajfa at 
that time, informed us, that General Koehler 
soon became delirious, and very ungovernable, 
insomuch that they were compelled to confine 
him td hi« chamber. His Lady, from tiie 
ittevitable consequences of the pious offices she 
rendered to the General, was seized nearly at 
the^ dame time; and, although unable, Iflte 
toptiter Eleonora, to save the life of her hus- 
band, by taking to herself the morbid venom, 
was not less conspicuous as an example of 
co^lttgftt Virtue. They expired together, in- 
s^nmble of the hori^s tj$ th^it situation, and 
wefe thereby dpyred ft^e agonizii^ spectacle of 
6ach d&6i^'s &ulfi^ihg&; 

Jaffa. Jaffa a pp ea r ed to be almost in as forloia a 

atate as Rajaa: the air itself wa^ still ii^ected 
with the smell of unburied bodies. We wait 
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to the house of the English Consul, whose grey 
hairs had not exempted him from French extor- 
tion. He had just ventured to hoist again the 
British flag upon the roof of his dwelling ; anij. 
he told us, with tears in his eyes, that it was 
the only proof of welcome he could offer to us, 
sa the French officers, under BuonapartSy had 
stripped him of every thing he possessed. 
However, in the midst of all his complaints 
against the French, not a single syllable ever 
escaped his lips respecting the enormities improbabi- 

• , , . 1 , _lityofthe 

supposed to be committed, by means of supposed 
BuonaparU^s orders or connivance, in the town by*Buona- 
and neighbourhood of Jaffa. As there are so ^'"" ' 
msmy living \^dtnesses to attest the truth of this 
representation, and the character of no ordinary 
individual is so much implicated in its result, 
the utmost attention will be here paid to every 
particular likely to illustrate the fact; and for 
this especial reason, became that individual is our 
enemy. At the time we were in Jaffa, so soon 
after the supposed transactions are said to have 
occurred, the indignation of our Consul, and of 
the inhabitants in general, against the Frenchy 
was of so deep a nature, that there is nothing 
they would not have said, to vilify BuonapartS, 
or his officers : but this accusation they never 
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even hinted*. Nor is this all. Upon the evening 
of our arrival at Jaffa^ walking with Captain 
Culverhouse along the shore to the south of the 
town, in order to join some of our party who 
were gone in search of plants and shells, - a 
powerful and most offensive smell, as from dead 
bodies, which we had before experienced more 
than once,* in approaching the town, caused us 



(0 Some years after, the late uofortupate Captain Wrighi waited 
upon the Author, at IhhoUon*s Hotel, in Vere Street, London, to pvt 
an account of what he jocosely temied'his scepticism upon thisiuljectj 
when these and the following^ particulars were related to him, and 
an appeal made to the testimony of Captain Culverhouse, Mr, Cr^pps, 
Mr. Loudon, and others who were with us in Jaffa, as to the fact. 
Captain Wright still maintained the charge; and the Author, finding 
the testimony afforded by himself and his friends liable to give offence, 
reserved all he had to say upon the subject until it shou>* np|>ear in its 
proper place, as connected with the history of his trave's; always, 
however, urging the same stateroent^«<wlien appealed to for informa- 
tion. A few months after Captain IVnghfs visit, Captain Cuiverhmae, 
who had been employed in a distant part of the kingdom, ^cruiting 
for the Navy, came to London, and meeting the Author in pubGc 
company at table, asked him, with a smile, what he thought of the 
reports circulated concerning the massacre, &c. at Jaffa^ The 
Author answered by saying,- that it had long been bis intention to 
write to Captain Culverhouse upon the subject, and that it was veiy 
gratifying to him to find the purport of his letter so iatiafatftodly 
anticipated. Captain Culverhouse then, bei'ore the whole company 
present, expressed his astonishment at the industrious propagation of 
a story concerning which the inhabitants of Jaffa y^tre ignorant, and 
whereof he had never heard a syllable until his arrival in EngUmd* 
The Author knows not where this story originated ; nor is it of any 
consequence to the tettimony he thinks it now a duty to c6inmmiicatc« 



I 
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to hesitate whether we should proceed or chap. 
return. At this moment the author observed v- :^- f 
the remains of bodies in the sand; and Captain 
Culverhouse, being in doubt whether they 
belonged to human bodies or to those of cattle, 
removed a part of the sand with his sword, and 
uncovered part of a hand and arm. Upon this, 
calling to our friends, we told them what we 
had discovered; and returning to the^Consul's 
house, asked him the cause of the revolting 
spectacle we had witnessed. He told us, that 
these were the remains of bodies carried thither, 
during the late plague, for interment; but that 
the sea, frequently removing the sand which 
covered them, caused them to be thus exposed; 
and he cautioned us against walking in future 
that way, as the infection might possibly be 
retained, not only by those bodies, but by the 
clothes, and other things, there deposited. 

Joppay called also JopAa, and now universally Antient 
Jctffhy owes all the circumstances of its celebrity, j^*^ ®^ 
as the principal port of Judcea^ to its situation 
with regard to Jerusalem. As a station for ves- 
sels, its harbour is one of the worst in the 
* Mediterranean. Ships generally anchor about 
a mile from the town, to avoid the shoals and 



IX. 
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CHAP, rocks, of the place ^ . In antieut times it was the 
only place resorted to as a sea-port, iu all 
Judaa. Hither Solomon ordered the materials 
of the Temple to be brought from M<nmt 
JLibanus, previous to their conveyance by land 
to Jerusalem. A tradition is preserved, that 
here NocJi lived and built his ark. Pliny 
describes it as older than the Deluge'. In his 
time tiiey pretended to exhibit the marks of the 
chains with which Andromeda was fastened to a 
rock : the skeleton of the sea-monster, to whom 
she had been exposed, was brought to Rom^ 
by SocKurus, and carefully preserved^; — ^proving 

(1) " Miniks tutus eat, et non nisi parva navig^a admittit. Nee 
etiam Celebris est, quoniam propter port(!ks incommoditatem baud 
suiltiB merces illuc advehuntuf." Qttarttm. Mine, 7*. S, <pf». U. p. 5. 
Jniv, 1639. 

(3) ^' Joppe Phoeuicum, antiquior terrarum inundatione.'* Hist. 
fiaH* Ub. T. <r. 13. I0fii. I. >. 263. X. Bai, I6ai!>. 

(3) Julius SoUnus in Polyhuior, cap, 37« iVortm6. 1777* The ribs 

were forty feet in length ; and from the account given of the animal, 

. it was probably a wbale. ^id, AhuiUnsii m cap. 14. Exod, fuati, 11. 

Quarum. Eluc. T, S. torn. II. p, 5. Antv. 1689. SiraK G^osr, ub, i. 

et xvi. Pomponius Afela, lib. i. cap, U^tce. Thus we have evidence 

of whales in this sea, without having recourse to the testimotny -of 

Sacred SeriptUre. Mr, B9i/iant, howevfr, m fats "OktervaiMms lywn 

some postages in Scripture, which the. enemies of ReUgien have ihougM 

' most obnoxious, tfe,'* 4to. pp. S43, 344, 345, is of the opposite opinion. 

• But, if be be nght w|th i^spAct to the single wba|e in tbe AMUer" 

ranettHf bow came that fish, from earnest times, to have been an 

object of worship at Joppa^ unless, as Pliwf relates, Joppa had been 

\ founded befdre libe Dehige T See p. ^. 
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that every Church has had its relics, so uni- ^^^^• 
versa! is a passion for the marvellous. Some 
authors ascribe the origin of Jaffa to JapheU son 
of Noah^ and thence derive its name. However 
fabulous such accounts may be now deemed, 
they afford proofs of the great antiquity of the 
place ; having been recorded by historians, for 
so many ages, as the only traditions extant con- 
cerning its origin. Jaffa is also celebrated as the 
port whence the prophet J6na$ embarked for 
ThrshisH, when commanded to preach repentance 
to the inhabitants of Nineveh*. Here also Sl 
Peter restored Tabitha to life *. In the time of 
St. Jerom it was called Japho\ Doubdan- 
gives a long account of its history in later 
times ^. It was fortified in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, by liouis king of France •. 
An jirab fisherman at Jaffa, as we were standing 
upon the beach, came running to us with a 
fish he had just taken out of the water; and, 
from his eagerness to shew what he had caught, 



• \ • • ' • 

(4) '* But Jonah rose up to flee unto Tarshish from the presence of 
the I^RD» and wept down to Joppa ; a^d he found a ship (oing^ to 
Tarshish." JofiahlS. 

(%) Acta ix* 40, 

(6) Adrkhom, ThecU. Ttrr, SancL p. 23. Calon, 1628. 

(7) y<nfag€ de la Terre Saincte, p, 496. paris^ 1657. 

(8) K> D. 1350. Vid. Jdrkhonu Theat, T. 5. ubi supra. 



V. 
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^?x.^' we supposed it could not be very common. It 
-^^~^ was like a small tench,- but of a bright emerald 
green colour, such as we h^d never seen before, 
nor since ; neither is it described by any author 
Uiat we are acquainted with. We had no 
means of . preserving it, and therefore would 
not deprive the poor man of an acquisition with 
which he seemed so delighted, but gave him a 
trifle for the -gratification its very extraordinary 
appearance afforded to us, and left it in his 
^ hands. Notwithstanding the desolate appear- 
ance of the tpwn, its market surprised us, by 
the beauty and variety of the vegetables it 
exhibited. Melons of every sort and quality 
were sold in such number,. that boats from all 
the coast of Syria came to be freighted with 
them. Among these, the water-melons were in 
such perfection, that, after tasting them Bt Jaffa, 
those of any other country do not seem like the 
same. fruit \ Finding that the vessel sent by 



(l) We found near Jaffa four undescribed plants, with several others 
that were rare, particularly the Anabaiis tpinosissima of WtUtaiam, 
JSd. Lin. Spec, Plantarum. The new species were as follow. 

I. A non-descript species of Plantago, with flat linear curved leaves, 
about two, or two and g half, inches long^, bristly on both sides^ 
and at the edf^es ; the flower-stalks hoary, with flat pressed 
hairs, and rising above the leaves; the spikes cylindrical, a little 
curved, from one to two inches and a half long ; the stamens 
lonj^er than the blossom, but much shorter than the woolly style. 

This 
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Djezzar Pasha to convey us to Acre had not ^^^ ^' 
arrived, and that boats laden with fruit were. ^ ■^- ^ 
daily sailing thither. Captain Culverhousey fearful 
of detaining his frigate a moment after the 
supplies for the fleet had been completed, 
judged it prudent to engage a passage for us in 
one of these boats. We therefore topk leave 
of our aged and respectable host, the English 
Consul; and upon the evening of July the 
fifteenth, after sun-set, we embarked for Acre, 
to avail ourselves of the land-wind, which blows 
during the nighty at this season of the year. 
By day-break the next morning we were off the Voyage 

n r>t -I 111 along tJj<? 

coast of C£SAR£A^ and so near to the land, cmst, 
that we could very distinctly perceive the 



This species seems to come nearest to the Plantago cplmdrica of 
Forskahl, which is unknown to us. We have called it Plantago 
SETOSA. Plantago foUii Knearibus plants uirinpie wafgrnihusque 
setoso-asperU: scapispiHs adpreuis canescentihus fohis Umgionbus, 
calyeibus nudis margine laceris; ccroUa lacums ovaio-4riangularibtu : 
tiylo pubescenie hngissimo. 
11. A very small non-descript prostrate species of <S/. John's Wort, 
Hypericum ZJam, with inversely ovate leaves and terminal 
flowers, and the teeth of the calyx entire at the marpn. The 
stems are from one to four or five inches long, the leaves hardly 
the fourth of an inch; the' blossoms yellow, rather 'more than 
half an inch across. We have called it Hypericum tenellum. 
Hypericum prostrtOum^ glabrum; floribus temUnaUbus irigynis 
stibcorymbosis ; calycis dentibus mtegerrimis margine glandtihsis! 
caulibus Jiliformibus hrevUmsi /ohis cuneato-ohovatis, punctaHs 
glahis, 

III. A 
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THE HOLY LAND. 




Ci^iarea. 



appearance of its numerous and extensive ruins. 
The remcdna of this city> although still consi- 
derable, have leog b^en resorted te as a quarry, 
whenever building-materials were require^ at 
AcltE. U^ezzar Pasha, as it has ' been already 
mentioned, brought from hence liie columns of 
nre and beautiful marhk, as well as the other 
ornaments, of his palace, bath, fountain, and 
mosque, at uicre. The place at present is 
inhabited only by jackajb and beasts of prey. 
As we w^e becalmed dudng the nighty we 
heard ttee cries of these animals until day- 



^^mkJI^^ 



Hi. A ninute, oearljr ttemless, uvbelliferfus plaat, t eldom nsmg to 
an inch in height, with simple linear leaves a little hispid at the 
ed^es ; the fruit hispidi as in Caucalis, but the flowers and the 
whole habit of the plant as in Bt^Uurum: to which ^enus we 
have added >it» by the name of Bupleurum minimum; and the 
more willingly, as two other species, the Bupleurum iemiami' 
ptmium of LuukBUit and the Bt/^lenrum prccttmbens of Detfm- 
imin^a, have also ceads more or less hispid. MupUwrum subaeauU, 
ramisquodrangulis brevimmu: /oUuiubUnearibus margine a^ftriis 
invotucelh perUaphyllo umbelluld vix hremore: firuciu hispUutim: 

IV. A ttnaU doi»ay annual opecies of Scabious: Scabiosa,Z4iui. aboat 
five inches in height ; the leaves pinnatifid, with their lobes di- 
stant from' each other ; the heads of flowers upon long peduncles, 
with a Ave4eaved common oalyx; the flowers purple, unequally 
fiv«-«left, not radiating ; the se'bds with a downy plume of about 
fifteen rays. Not only the leaves, peduncles, and common calyx, 
b«t «v«n the outside of the flowers, are downy. We have called it 
SCABi^SA IM VARi CATA . Seohiota pitUicens, annua ; coroUuiit quin- 
^[UQfidit lacinus iwgquaUb^s ; cafyda kuyniU septenUf vuB<juaHbtts, 
kmcei^aiis / corond obtoletdj pappo phtmoto ; /olm pmna tj fi di i* 



CiESAREA* 

break. Pacoche mentions the curious fact of 
the former existence of crocodiles in the river of 
CiTsarna \ Perhaps there has not been, in the 
history of the world, an example of any city, 
that in so short a space of time rose to such 
an extraordinary height of splendor, as did thi^ 
of C/esarea*; or that exhibits a more awfal 
contrast to its former magnificence, by the 
present desolate appearance of its ruins. Not 
a single inhabitant remains* Its theatres, once 
resounnig with the shouts of multitudes, echo 
no other sound than the nightly cries of animals 
roaming for their prey. Of its golrgeous 
palaces and temples, enriched with the choicest 
works of art, and decorated with the mtost 
precious niarbles, sqarcely a tracfe can be dis- 
cerned \ Within the space of teti years after 
laying the foundation, from an obscure fortress 
it became the modt celebrated and flourishing 
city of all St/ria. It was named C^mrea by 
Hmod^ in honour of jiugusius, and dedicated 
by him to that Emperor, in the twenty-eighth 




(1) Pococke*s Observations upon the East, vol. JI. p. SB. Lond* 1745. 

(2) See the account of it in Josephus, De Antiq, Jud, lib, tv. e. 13. 
(the buildings were all of marble;) lik, xvi. c.9. CfUm, I691. ' 

(3) Herod caused the Tifwtr <f Straio to be completely coteiredwitli 
white mar6je, against the arrival oi AUgustiiu. 
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year of his reign ^ Upon this occasion, thai 
the ceremony might be rendered illustrious by 
a degree of profusion unknown in any former 
instance, Herod assemUed the most skilful 
musicians, wrestlers, and gladiators, from all 
parts of the world*. The solemnity was to be 
renewed every fifth year. It was afterward* 
called Colonia Flavia, in consequence of pri- 
vileges granted by Vespasian^. But, as we 
viewed the ruins of this memorable city, every. 
other circumstance respecting its history was 
absorbed in the consideration, that we were 
actually beholding the very spot where St. Paul, 
after two years* imprisonment, made that elo- 
quent appeal, in the audience of the king of 
Judiea, which must ever be remembered with 
piety and delight. 

As the day advanced, a breeze sprang up; 
and standing out farther from the shore, we 
lost sight of Qesarea. The heat became in« 
tolerable; and the powerful odour Ikrom the 
melons, which constituted the freight of our 



(1) Id the 19Sd Olympiad. 

(3) Joupkua rates the expense of it at five hundred talents. 

(3) '' Eadem Caesarea, ab Herode rege condita : nunc colonia prima 
Flavia, ^ Vespasiano Imperatore deducta." PHnU HUtvr, NahattU 
lib, y. ff* 13. torn, I. p. 262. L. Bat. 1635. 
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Kttle bark produced faintness and indisposition 
throughout all our party. Towards evening 
we made the point of Mtnmt Carmel, and we J^.™ ^ 
«aw the monastery very distinctly upon its 
siunmit. Afterwards doubling the promontory, 
we entered the Bay of jicre, and were greeted 
with the welcome sight of the Romulus at anchor. 
As we drew near, the Captain's barge came to 
meet us; and we quitted our vessel. Suddenly, 
as the boat's crew pulled stoutly for the frigate, 
a shout from all the sailors on board was re- 
peated from the barge, the men standing with 
their oars erect, and waving their hats. Sup* 
posing this to be intended as an expression of 
welcome upon the return of the Captain, we 
congratulated him upoi^ the mark of attachment 
manifested by his crew. This worthy officer 
shook his head, however, and said he should feel 
more satisfied without any such demonstration, 
which amounted to little less than a symptom 
of mutiny. Upon our arrival on board, we were 
informed that the men, having been employed 
in hard labour during the Captain's absence, in 
repairing the rigging and in painting the frigate, 
had thus thought proper to testify their satisfac- 
tion at the termination of what they considered to 
be tyrannical government iq the inferior officers* 

VOL. IV. t^ F 
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APPENDIX. 



Pfsttt: 



No. I. 
COPY OF A CERTIFICATE 

GIVEN TO THE AUTHOR 

• • • • 

BY THE GUARDIANS OF THE HOLY SEPULCHKE, AT JERUSALEM. 

AS ▲ TESTIMONIAL 

Of hit PILGRIMAGE in the HOLY LAXD, ^c 



The Original bean the Seal of St. Salvador, together with the Signature of the 

President, and of the Secretary. 



f^^^^ 



" F. Pbudentius Frascheiti db Florkntia, Ordvm 
Mktorum Seraphici Sancti Patris nostri Francisci 
Alma Observantis ProvinciiS Tuscice Lector, Proedu 
catar, et Aggregaius ; Sacriff Congregationi de Propa-- 
gandd Fide Responsalis; Missionum Mgypty, et Cypn 
Prcefectus; in Partihus Orientis OmmissariusApoHo* 
Reus; Sacri Montis Sion, et Sanctissimi Sepulchri 
Domini nostri Jem Ckristi Prases, Custos, et Fisitatcr 
totius Terrce Sanctce; et humilisin Domino Serms: — 

^NOVERITIS, qualiter iUuBtrissimus Dominus 
Edvardus Danibl Cj-arke, Armiger, ArthmMagister, 
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Collegii Jesu Canlalrigiensis Sacius^ devotionis gratii 
suscepit peregrinationem ad Sancta Loca, anno 1801, et 
die 9 mensis Julii, lerosolymam appiilit: inde, subse- 
quentibus diebus, prsecipua Sanctuaria, in quibus Mundi 
Salvator suuai populum diiectum, imfr et totius humani 
generis massam daninatam, a miserabili Daemonum potes* 
tate miserieorditer salvavit; utpot^ Calvariumj ubi cruci 
a£Bxu8, devictft morte, - coeli juiuas nobis apeniit; Sepul-^ 
ckrum, ubi sacrosanctum ejus corpus reconditum tridu6 ante 
suam gloriosissimam resurrectionem quievit; Moniem Sion, 
ubi cum Discipulis ultimam fecit coenam; Hortum Get" 
semam; .Montem Olivetiy ubi, videntibus Discipulis, ad 
coelos ascendit Domiqus, suorum pedum vestigia in aetemam 
reliquens memoriam ; caeteraque alia in et extra lerosoly- 
man constituta. Item et Belhlehem, ubi Idem Salvator 
Mundi de Virgine Mari& nasci non est sao^ dedignatus ; 
et quae circa Bethlehem, et in vi& Bethlehemiticft, con- 
spiciuntur. Insuper et quae in GqIUcbA similiter continen- 
tur ; nimirum domum Nazareth, ubi beata Virgo ab Angelo 
salutata, meruit FiUum Dei concipere incarnatum ; Mare 
Tyberiadisy cujus mentio saep^ fit in Sacris Evangelii paginis, 
propter assiduam Christi Domini consuetudinem; civitatem 
Cana Galileae, ubi primum miraculum fecit Dominus; 
aliaque omnia loca, quae in universi JydcB&y et GaliUBa 
continentnr, gressibus Domini, ac beatissinias ejus Matris 
consecrata, et a peregrinis visitari solita, visitavit ;— ^n 
(|uorum omnium> et singulorum iidem, has manu nostrft 
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ftubscriptas, et Sigillo inajori Officii nostri munitas expediri 
mahdavimus. Datum ex hoc nostro Conventu Sancti 
Salvatoris Civitatis Jerusalem, Die 12 Mens. Julii, Ao. 
1801. 



(Signed) 

" Pr\ PrUDBNTIUS FRASCHETTfi 
BE FlORBNTIA, PrjESBS £T 
CUSTOS TOTIUS TbRR^. SANCTiE*" 



4* 



■*$♦ 



"4-, 



■^ 



+ 



*' Db Mandato Prudentijb sue Reterendissimje, 

« 

F. Darius, de Grjecio, 

Secretarius Terse Sanctje." 
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APPENDIX, V* II. 



No. II. 



TEMPERATURE of the ATMOSPHERE, 

▲CCOKDlIrO TO 

DIURNAL OBSERVATION- 

WITH 

A CORRESPONDING STTATSMENT OF TEMPERATURE IN ENGLAND 

Darinf the same Period, 

AS EZTKACTKD FBOM THX KXGUTEB KIR IN THX APAKTMEKTS OF THE KOTAL 
lOCIEIT or LONDON, BT OEOEB OF THE FKESIDENT AND COUNCIL. 



N.B, Tke Obtervatiant during the Journey were always made at Noen : tkote 
. ike Royal Society at Two p. M. $ and both on the Scale of Fahrenheit^ 



ObMrmtiononthe 

Scale of Fahrenheit. W here made. 


Obaenration in London 
When made. on the same Day. 


53' 


Constantinople, 


January 1, 1901. 


47* 


50 


Constantinople, 


January 2. 


48 


49 


Constantinople, 


January 8* 


52 


41 


Constantinople, 


January 4. 


45 


47 


Constantinople^ 


January 5. 


49 


48 


Constantinople, 


.January 6. 


44 


46 


Constantinople, 


January 7* 


45 


46 


Constantinople, 


January 8. 


41 


51 


Constantinople, 


January Q» 


44 


48 


Constantinople, 


January ip. 


47 


48 


Constantinople, 


January U. 


42 


47 


Constantinople, 


January 12. 


39 


41 


Constantinoplej 


January 13. 


44 


48 


Constantinople, 


January 14. 


45 



•< 
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ObMrvBtion on 


rthn 


OInervation in Londoa 


Sctto of Fftbrenbeit. Wbire made. 


Vhen m»d«. 


on the same Day > 


41° 


COnst^intinopIe, 


t January 15. 


43* 


41 


Constantibopley 


• Jahtiary l6. 


46 


44i 


ConstaDtinbple, 


. January I?. 


49 


41 


ConstaDtinopIe^ 


January 18. 

* 


46 


39 


CodBtantmbp'fe, 


/January 19. 


43 


41 


Canstamindplb, 


January 20. 


54 


41 


Constantinople! 


January 21. • 


46 


46 


ConBtandnople> 


January '22. 


43 


46 


Constantinople, 


January 23. 


38 


61 


Constantinople, 


January 24. 


36 


59i 


Constantinople, 


^January 25. ' 


33 


61 


Constantinople, 


January 26. 


36 


51 


Constantinople, 


January 27. 


41 


46 


Constantinople, 


January 28. 


48 


47 


Constantinople, 


January 29. 


52 


46 


Constantinople, 


January 30. 


44 


46 


Constantinople, 


January 3 1» 


49 


47 


Constantinople, 


February 1 . 


49 


46 


Constantinofde, 


February 2. 


49 


45 


Constantinople, 


February 3. 


54 


48 


Constanynople, 


February 4. 


56 


46 


Constantinople, 


February 5. 


54 


50 


Constantinople, 


February 6, 


53 


46 


Constantinople, 


February 7. 


44 


50 


Constantinople, 


February 8. 


43 


51 


Const^intinople, 


February 9. 


40 


59 


Constantinople, 


February 10. 


37 


5» 


Constantinople^ 


February 11« 


34 


51 


Constantinople, 


February 12. 


SS 


53 


Constantinople, 


February 13. 


SO' 


50 


Constantinople, 


February 14. 


31 


47 


Constantinopk> 


February 15. 


34 


45 


Constantino^^ ' 


February l6. 


35 
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% Obterv^tXna on the 






«c^ of Fihrtohail Wber. m^ie. 


Ob«eiv«tiaa m Lcadaa 
yfhtunukB on the saiM Day. - 


62i* 


CoMtantinopie, 


February 17. 


4r 


at 


Constantinople^ 


February 18. 


38^ 


6S 


CoostaatiDople^ 

9 


February ig. 


39 


M 


ConstantkiopJe, 


February 2a 


45 


65 


Constantino^e^ 


febmaiySI. 


50 


61 


Copstaotmople, 


February 2i2. 


43 


51 


Constantinople, 


February 23. 


4S 


50 


Constantinople, 


February 24. 


44 


61 


Constantinople, 


February 25. 


51 


50 


Constantinople, 


February 26. 


51 


46 


Constantinople, 


February 27. 


49 


45 


Constantinople, 


February 28. 


5a 


44. 


Sea of Marmora, 


March 1. 


55: 


45 


Sea opposite Gallipoli, 


March 2. 


58 


51 


Aianteum, on the Hellespont, 


March 3. 


5a 


55 


Plain of Troj, 


March 4. 


53 


52 


Bonarbashj, 


March 5. 


51 


54 


Tchibhck Hill, 


March 6, 


49 


52 


Heights behind Bonarbashy, 


March 7. 


44 


46 


Road to Beyramitch, 


March 8. 


43 


54i 


Beyramitcb, 


Mardi 9. 


50 


32 


Supmit^of Gargarus, 


March 10. 


45 


52 


Source of the Scamander, 


March 11. 


50 


51 


Ruins on K^chunli(^ T6pe, 


Mardi 12. 


53 


49 


JExh6, 


March 13. 


h 


49 -^ 


Alexandria Troas, 


March 14. 


52 


50£ 


tTdjek »pe. 


March 15. 


44 


61 

* • 


Dardanelles, * 


March 16, 


49 


60 


Dardanelles, 


March 17. 


51 


62 


Dardanelles, 


March 18. 


47 


®. 


DaQ-danellesy 


March 10. 


47 


65 


Dardanellf^ 


•if 

March 20. 


^1 
45 


70 


Dardanelles,^ 


March 21. 


45 
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ObsfrV«feion tnLmdoD 


ScaU «r Fahranheit WlMranMie. 


^ VTheamade. 


oa th^ BHOBA D^y. 


eer 


Dardanelles^ 


March 22. 


4r 


<s 


D^rdaneliea, 


March 23. 


47 


C6 


Dardanelles, 


March 24. 


50 


60 


Dardaoellesi 


, March 25. 


50 


58 


Dardaoelles, 


March 26. 


55 


56 


Dardaoelles, 


March 2/. 


56 


s^ 


At sea, off Tenedos, 


March 28. 


58 


54i 


At sea, between Scio and Samos^ 


» March 2g. 


59 


& 


Harbour of Isle Stanchio, 


March 30. 


51 


^ 


>Off the Triopian Promontory; 
\ CapeCrio, 


!► March 31. 


54 


57 


Entrance to Rhodes harbour. 


April I. 


57 


$2 


Rhodes, 


April 2. 


611 


56 


Rhodes, -j 


April 3. ' 


64i 


58 


Rhodes, . 


Aprft 4. ' 


65: 


59 


Rhodes, , 


April 5. 


46> 


60i 


Rhodes, 


. April 6. 


50 


63 


At 9ea, off the Gulph of Glaucus. 


f April 7* 


47 


73 


At anchor in the Gu^ph,. 


AprU 8. 


49 


7li 


Genoese Isle in the Gulph, 


April g. 


52 


78 


Gulph of Giaucus, 


April 10. 


61. 


714 


Gulph of Giaucus, 


April 11. 


48 


7b 


Gulph of Giaucus, 


April 12. 


39 


7a, 


r At sea, off Seven Capes, N. and 
\ hyE.5 leagues. 


}Aprai3.\. 


44 


71* 


Ditto> 


April 14. 


48 


68. 


Ditto, lat. 38*. 32'. 


April 15. 


49 


73 


Ditto, lat S2\ 51'. 


April 16. 


48 


68 


Dittp, lat. 31*. 


April 17, 


57 


68 


Abouldr bay, coast of Egypt, 


April 18. 


59 


69i 


'Aboukir bay, coast of Egypt, 


April ig. 


62 


68 


Aboqkir bay, coast of Egypt, 


April 20. 


65 
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Hm 




ObservatiDB in London 


Seal* of FwttwtbuU mmn made. 


wlWIk BBOdC* 


on die same Day. 


69i* 


Aboakir bay, coast of Egypt, 


April 21. 


&r 


<S9|. 


Caoip near Alexandria, 


April 42. 


52 


78 


Camp near Alexandria, 


April 23. 


51 


72 


Aboukir bay, 


April 24. 


54 


7a 


Landiog-placeof the British army, 


.April 25. 


62 


78 


ROfletta^ 


April !». 


68 


80 


Rotetta^ 


April 27. 


64 


79 


Roaetta, 


April 28. 


.61 


74 


Roaetta, 


April 29. 


60 


71 


Rosetta, ' 


April 30. 


62 


69 


£tko, in Egypt, 


May 1. 


'54 


73 


Aboukir bay. 


May 2. 


52 


81 


Aboukir bay. 


May 3. 


57 


69 


Aboukfr bay. 


May 4. 


64 


.70 


Aboukir bay^ 


May 5. 


62 


69 


Aboukir bay. 


May 6. 


61 


67i 


Aboukir bay. 


May 7. 


62 


71 


Aboukir bay. 


May 8. 


61 


70 


Off the mouth of the Nile^ 


May 9. 


59 


75 


Rosetta, 


May 10. 


63 


7Bi 


Roietta, 


May 11.' 


66 


84i 


Roaetta, 


May 12. 


5T 


82 


Roaetta, 


May 13. 


59 


75 ■ 


Rosetta, 


May 14. 


58 


75 


Rosetta, 


May 15. 


60 


78i 


Rosetta, 


May 16 


65 


78i 


Roaetta, 


May 17. 


64 


79i 


Rofletta, 


May 18. 


60 


77 


Ro9etta, 


May ig. 


64 


73 


0£r the Nile, 


May 20. 


66 


71 


Aboukir bay. 


May 21* 


fO 


77 


Aboakir bay, 


May 22 


70 



«, 



OfcKTTaitioaoiifelM ObservMion in Ixmdm 

Sc«U of Fahrenheit. WlMnnede WbniMde. m the same Dsy. 

{Abodkirtey^wind South Onthisw^ 

day 9n Anib died of a sun-stroke, f j^^^ ^3. 68- 
in the camp. The thermometer on f 
shorts itjss^id, thenui4icatedl26^ J, 

72i Aboukir bay^ May 24. 7i 

72i Aboukir bay^ May 25. €9 

72 Aboukir bay» May 26^ ^5 
f2 Aboukir bay. May 27» 57 
73i Aboukir bay, M^.98. ' 63 

73 Aboukir bay, May 29. €6 
7Si OfTtheNae, May 30. 64 

79 Ditto, North ' lat. 3 !•. ^6\ May 31. 69 

78 Offthe coast of Egypt, lat.32\30'. June, 1^ 69 

74 Ditto, lat. 32*. 48'. June 2. 62 
77 Ditto, ]at.33*.55'. June 3. 65 

80 Ditto, lat. 34*. 28'. June 4. 68 
81^ Ditto, lat.34*;27'. June 5. 66 
8]i Ditto, June 6. 76 
C5 Larnecabay, June 7* 67 
82 Larneca, June 8. 76 

81 Nicotia, June ^ 9. 79 

79 Larneca bay, June 10. 80 
79 Larnecabay, June 11. ^ 
81 Larneca bay, June 12. 66 
78i Larneca bay, June 13. 4g 
77 Larneca bay, « June 14. 62 
77 Larneca bay, June 15. 65 
77 Larnecabay, June 1 6. 64 

76 At sea, lat. 33*. 53^ June 17. 64 

75 At sea, lat. 31*. 63'. June 18. 70 
74 At sea, lat. 31*. 4'. Juneip. ' 70 

77 Aboukir bay, June 20. 73 
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OtMcnrKtion OB th« 
Scale of FahrculMiU 

78* 
78 
75 
77 
77 
82 
81 
81 
81 
86 
83 
80 
82 
85 
100 
94 
96 
93 
98 
87 
90 
87 
88 
86| 
85 
83 
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Aboukir bay, 

Aboakir-baj> 

Aboakir bay. 

At sea, near Aboakir bay^ 

Ditto, lat. 31*. 48'. 

Ditto, lat. 31*. 48^. 

Ditto, lat. 31*. 59. 

Off Cape Carmd, 

Bayof St.JohnD*Acre,lat.32*.57'. June 29. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Bay of St. John D* Acre, 

Ditto, 

Nazareth (Holy Land), 

In ft Cave near Turan, 

Liibi, 

Arab tent in the Plain of Esdraelon, July 7* 

Nap'ol68e> in an olive-ground, July 8. 

Bethel, July 9. 

Jerusalem, Convent of St. Salvador, July la. 

Ditto, July 11. 

Ditto, July 12. 

Bethlehem; July 13. 

Rama, * July 14: 

Jaffa, July 15. 

Off the coast of Csesarea, July 16. 



iVhtAmad*. 


ObsCrration inIi>ndGa 
on Uie sameDiF- 


June 21. 


eer 


June 22. 


63 


June 23. 


59 


June 24. 


65 


June 25. 


68 


June 26. 


li 


June 27. 


n 


June 28. 


n 


June 29. 


80 


June 30. 


70 


July 1. 


6B 


July 2. 


10 


July 3. 


6* 


July 4. 


■70 


July 5.1 


70 


July 6. 


6D 



73- 

70r 



6& 

70 

73^ 

€8 

eo 
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No, III: 



NAMES OP PLACES 



VISITED IJtr THE AUTHOR'S UOUTE, 



WITH 



THEIR DISTANCES FROM EACH OTHER^ 



ACCORDING TO CARAVAN TIME. 



Tf. B. lik^wA betnatiempted to itqte th» DUtaiu^ by. Sea, beeatm thtteart ikX unclly kwwm. 



1801. 
Mar. 



Hours 



l.f Fkom Constantinople, by 
3. J water, to the Dardanellos. 



3. Dardanelles to Koum Kal^ 6 

Hi^llEUy l^f 

Tliyxnbreck . • . . . 1^ 

4. Tchiblack 1{ 

Callifat Osmack ... 0} 
Bonarbashy 1^ 

r Three days making excur- 

5» 6| J , • *v 1 • 

, < Bions in the plain near 

and 7, I _ ^ . 

V Bonarbashy 



1801. 

* 

Mar, 8. 



9. 



Hour* 

Araplar I^ 

To the basaltic column', in 
a cemetery called Sarmo 
aaktchy cupr^,, or the 
Bridge of Sarmosakchi, 

the name of a Pacha . 1 } 

j£ne 1 

Turkmanle 2J 

Bonarbashy of Beyramitch, Oj 

Beyramitoh 1 

KOchClnia T^pe ... 2 

Evgillar S 
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1801. 
Mar, 10. 

11. 



18. 



IS. 



14. 



15. 



115. 



I£ar* 28, 
to 30. 

SI, to 
jipril 1. 

IS, 
to 18. 



iToan 
Mount Gargams • , . 6 

Eygillar 6 

Source of the Simols, 
called, by the Turks, Bo- 

narbashy Evgillar . . 3 

Ktkch^iDlii TSpe . . . S 

Beyramitch ^2 

Bonaibaahy of Beyramitch, 1 

Turkmanl^ of 

£ne ./> * H 

Bcrgas 2 

Chemald .••••. 1 

LydiaHamam • . . . 0} 
Alexandria Troas, orEski 

litambul Oj 

Chemal^ 1^ 

Bergas 1 

UdjekTSpe. . , . ; 2 

Erkessy Keuy . • • . 0^ 

Y«nyCbeyr • • • . . 1^ 

Koum Kal^ 0| 

Yeny Cheyr 0^ 

Koum Kale o| 

Dardanelles 6 

Voyage down the Hellespont, 
tfairough the Straits of Scio 
and of Samos, to Stanchio. 

} Voyage from Stanchio toi 
Rhodes. 

C Voyage from Rhodes to the 
\ Gulph of Glaucus. 

{Voyage from MUt Minor to 
Egypt. 



APPENDIX, N« III, 
1801. 



jf ilQii C«^**""*®y ^^™ Etko, across the 
2. Desert, to Rosetta. 



Mmy 1. 


'^ited the Isle of Abwtkirr 




called Nelson's Isle. 




9. 


Returned to Rosetta. 




20. 


Returned to Aboukir. 




- 29. 


Voyage to Cyprus. 




June 7. 


Landed at Lameca. 


B«Br« 


8. 


Larnecato Attiln . • 


. 4 


9. 


Atti^n to Nicotia . . 


. 4 




Return to AttiSn . . 


. 4 


10. 


Attiln to Lameca . 


. 4 



16, 
to 20 



} Voyage to Aboi^u** 



} Voyage to Acre. 



1 



24, 
to 29. 

Jvltf 3. Acre to Shefhamer . . 4 

4. Sephoury ..... 2 
Nazareth 2 

5. 'Rani ••«»..« 1 

Cana of Galilee .... IJ 

Turan .1 

HatU. I 

Tibetlas ..... 2} 

6. Likbi S 

Return by the way of Turan 

and Cana to Nazareth— in 
the whole ....'. 5^ 

7. Plain of Esdraelon ... 3 
Jennin ...... 4 

8. Castle of Santorri . . . S 
Napolose ...'...' 4 

9. Jenunlem M 



1801, 



APPENDIX, NO ni. 

1801. 



Hours 
. 2 



Jultf 13. To Bethlehem .... 

Jerusalem • • . • . S 

ElahVale 1 

Jeremiah 2^ 



Juiy 13. Bethoor 

14. Rama . . . 
Jaffa . . . 
1 6. Voyage to Acre. 
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. 4 
. 3 



END OF VOLUME THE FOURTH. 
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